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PREFACE. 



The Annual Congress of the American Prison Association 
for 1912 was held in Baltimore, Maryland. For several years 
the delegates from that State had been earnest in their eflfort 
to secure from the Association an acceptance of their invitation 
to hold the annual meeting in Baltimore. '* Maryland needs 
you/' was a large part of their urging. With the opening of 
the Congress it became at once apparent that a large group of 
Maryland's citizens, men and women. State and other ofScials, 
were waiting and ready to take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by the meeting to focus public attention on the ques- 
tion of Prison Reform, and Maryland's situation with respect 
thereto. 

The program, in some respects, was laid out with special 
reference to Maryland's needs. The printed proceedings, how- 
ever, unfortunately give little evidence of the numerous pri- 
vate and informal conferences between individuals and groups 
of citizens of Maryland and members of the Congress. These 
informal meetings and ** talks" were of no less value, even 
though unrecorded, than these printed and more formal pro- 
ceedings. 

Some results of the Baltimore meeting, as of former meet- 
ings of the Association, were doubtless at once apparent in im- 
proved local conditions, but the larger and more important re 
suits will be seen only when the stimulated and informed interest 
of those immediately affected by its sessions has reacted on the 
public conscience of the state as a whole. All of which means 
that Prison, as well as all other Social Reforms, must come 
througli public education ; and education that is at once safe and 
sane is of slow growth. 

JOSEPH P. BYERS, 

General Secretary. 

Trenton, March 1, 1913. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 



OPENING SESSION. 

Saturday Evening, November 9, 1912. 

The Congress was openeil by Joseph N. Ulman, chairman of 
the local committee. His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, invokd 
divine blessing. 

Mr. Ulman : Ladies and Gentlemen — It seems to be the cus- 
tom to ask the chairman of the local committee on arrangements 
in each city where the Association meets to preside at the open- 
ing of the Congress. Whether or not by design, I do not know, 
but it seems also to be the custom to furnish to the presiding 
oflBcer thus chosen a printed report of the last preceding annual 
meeting containing the stenographic notes of all that occurred 
there. In this way the presiding officer is given his cue, and I 
was much relieved to find that at the last annual meeting of the 
Association held in Omaha, the local chairman opened the m^eet- 
ing with the announcement that he was there to preside and not 
to make a speech. He thereupon proceeded to preside and the 
audience was doubtless duly grateful. 

While in the main I propose to follow that wise precedent, 
I do feel that this is a fitting occasion upon which to express the 
thanks which the community owes to that small group of men 
and women, to whose efforts, extending over a period of years, 
is due the fact that this Association is meeting in Baltimore 
tonight. This group of people, some of them connected directly 
with the Maryland Prisoners' Aid Association, of which I have 
the honor to be president, and some of them not connected with 
that organization, has felt for a long time that the development 
of the penal laws and the administration of the penal institu- 
tions in Maryland have not in all respects kept full pace with 
modem progress. In a quiet way, but, as the event has deter- 
mined, in an effective way, they have labored in season and out 
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of season to create a public interest and a public sentiment upon 
this subject. Within the past few months some measure of suc- 
cess has attended upon their efforts. The people of Baltimore 
and of the State of Maryland are now keenly interested in prob- 
lems, the very existence of which has, until recently, been com- 
placently ignored. The community has not, I am thankful to 
say, given way to hysteria and it does not assume that conditions 
are wholly bad. But it wants to know; and, after all, that is 
the healthiest possible attitude toward any public question. 

The American Prison Association comes to Baltimore, there- 
fore, at the most opportune of times. I think that I miay assume 
to myself the right, in the name of the thinking people of Bal- 
timore, here and now publicly to thank the little group of our 
fellow citizens who have brought about the present community 
sense on the subjects which the Association will discuss. Through 
years of darkness they have kept burning a little lamp. Its 
flame was small, but it was steady ; and now there are many of 
us who believe that that little flame is about to grow until its 
bright light shall illumine some of the dark places, guide the 
footsteps of erring wanderers, and be a ray of hope to those 
who have stumbled. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is now my pleasure to present to 
you the Honorable Phillips Lee GoldsJ)orough, Governor of th<i 
State of Maryland, who will give official welcome to this, the 
annual Congress of the Anuerican Prison Association. 

Governor Goldsborough : Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen — It is with pleasure that I welcome your Association to 
Maryland. I am deeply conscious of the splendid work you have 
undertaken, and the excellent results which will follow your 
unselfish and intelligent efforts. 

Prison reform is a subject of very deep interest in this State 
and we are now endeavoring to give the subject intelligent and 
earnest thought, so I am convinced that the deliberations of this 
Association will be fruitful of good, and will bring about results 
that will help forward this humanitarian purpose and object. 

Maryland is entitled to great distinction, or, at least, was, in 
the years gone by, for the State has the remarkable record of 
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having no need of a prison in the colony for twenty-eight years 
after it was settled— a law-abiding condition most unique in 
colonization. 

A contemporary writer in the year 1660 wrote of Maryland : 
*' Here's no Newgates for pilfering felony nor Ludgates for 
debtors, nor Bridewells to lash the soul into repentance. For as 
there is none of these in Maryland, so the merit of the country 
deserves none." 

Two years after this was written, on June 27, 1662, we 
find in the old council records that it was ** Ordered that there 
bee a pryson built" Thus it is, if a little humor may be par- 
doned, that the province apparently grew in wickedness as it 
grew in strength, and now we are called upon to deal with 
present day conditions, and the problem committed to your 
keeping, and to the keeping of all thoughtful and earnest men 
who are interested in such work is, indeed, one of grave respon- 
sibility. 

I confess my own lack of knowledge upon this vital subject, 
and it is for this reason that I come here, not to instruct, but to 
be instructed. However, looking at the subject from a common- 
sense viewpoint, a few thoughts force themselves upon me. 

When a man enters the doors of a penal institution, there 
sentenced by judicial authority, having been duly convicted of 
crime, certain it is that the door of hope should not be closed 
against him, and the spark of manhood made to grow cold, and 
finally die. Bad as a man may be, wrongs and- grievous wrongs 
though he may have committed, there must be somewhere within 
him an ember of righteous thought and action. It is that ember 
we must lay hold of, fan it, if possible, give it life. This is 
not sentimentality, it is the fulfillment of a duty imposed upon 
all mankind by the Man of Sorrows — that is to help those who 
are despised and rejected of men. 

A man transgressing the laws of society should of course be 
punished — and most adequately punished — ^but likewise does the 
obligation rest upon those charged with the responsibility of the 
enforcement of the law, to see that the treatment of the violator 
of law is such that he shall be brought to understand that if he 
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finds himself — if he shall kindle anew the strength inherent in 
all of us, if it be but used — then there is a chance of return to 
society, to his fellows, and to his family. Inculcate in the mind 
of him called *' criminal'* the hope that he shall have ** another 
chance** with life, provided substantial proof is given of a fixed 
purpose to no longer walk the paths of his past life. 

Prisons are built to care for offenders against law and order, 
and these institutions by right we must have, but in caring even 
for the most desperate and hardened classes, let the treatment 
be, not to make the criminal more hardened (and such a condi- 
tion is possible in the vileness of men), but rather, let us help 
them up — point oiit the star of hope. Let us find the good there 
is in the man. Let us encourage the unfortunate to so conduct 
himself that this hope of which we speak, the ability to restore 
himself to society a better and more useful man, shall be ful- 
filled. Let us convince him that his future is within his own 
grasp and keeping. 

The means to accomplish this end is the w^ork to which you 
gentlemen, as I understand it, are giving your best effort and 
thought. 

The honest welfare of the prisoner is not alone to be found 
in punishment but in reformation, and to that end must our 
efforts constantly bend. Some one has said: **The very word 
* penitentiary * means penitence. " It is right that the community 
be protected and those who \aolate the law suffer for their 
wrong doing, but in carrying out this principle we should not 
be blind to the fact that while punishment — and proper punish- 
ment — should follow, the main purpose is protection of society 
and the reformation of him who has fallen. Reform the crim- 
inal, and protection to society follows of itself. 

One of the greatest reforms in our State is the juvenile court, 
separating the youths from the older criminal set, and I want to 
embrace this opportunity to publicly give my approval of and 
acknowledge a debt of thanks to the judge, assistant judge and 
officers of that court for the most excellent work it has done and 
is now doing. 

Charles Dickens' ** American Notes** showed up many abuses 
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of prison life. lie said, referring to his subject: ** Prejudiced I 
am not and never have been, otherwise tlian in favor of the 
United States. I have many friends in America. I f(»lt grate- 
ful interest in the country, and hope and believe it will success- 
fully work out a problem (prison) of the highe^st importance to 
the whole human race. * * 

Mr. Frederick Howard Wines laid down these propasitions : 
**In dealing with crime and criminals society may proceed upon 
either of four principles. It may inflict vengeance upon tlie 
culprit, or it may have recourse to severe penalties not from any 
vindictive motive, but with a view to intimidate the guilty and 
to deter others from imitating their bad example, or it may aim 
at the reformation and rehabilitation of the offender.'* 

The old law demand(*d an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
and blood for blood. This, then, was the idea of jiLstice, but 
now I am glad to say the cry is: ** Reform the criminal, protect 
society/' 

Barbarisms of bygone days should never again be coun- 
tenanced, and I am happy that enlightened public opinion de- 
mands they be kept burie<l, det^ply buried; for it seems to me 
that society Ls freeing itself frf>m the thought and practice of 
vindictive punishment. Indeed, the effort of the present legis- 
lator is to introduce minimum and maximum limits to punish- 
ment and to place greater responsibility upon the courts in the 
infliction of the measure of punishment upon tlie criminal, for 
after all that has been done, the criminal is a man entitled to 
our sympathy and our help. 

Victor Hugo said: **The study of social infirmities and 
deformities with a view to their cure is a sacred duty. lie who 
would lay bare the mysterious springs of human actions must 
descend with a heart full of charity and of severity, as a brother 
and as a judge — into those impenetrable casements where crawl 
in confusion those who bleed and thase who strike, those who 
weep and those who curse, those who fast and those who de- 
vour, the wronged and their oppressors. Have those historians 
of the heart duties inferior to those which are laid upon the 
historians of the world's exterior life?" 
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Another has said : **It has been well said that the prison will 
never fulfill its own highest purpose until it shall have put an 
end to the necessity for its own existence.'* 

In conclusion, just one brief word. I want to speak about 
prison contract labor in Maryland. I want to speak of prison 
contract labor as distinctive from and in competition with com- 
mercial labor. I want to say that I am unalterably opposed to 
it and I shall do what I can during my term of oflSce to speed 
its departure from the penal institutions of Maryland. I be- 
lieve in labor for the inmates of such institutions because I 
believe that it makes for their physical and moral uplift, but I 
believe that that labor should be solely for and on behalf of the 
State. 

It gives me great pleasure again to welcome this Association 
to Maryland, among its hospitable people, and I pray that your 
stay and sojourn here with us may be one of unending pleasure 
and of great profit to suffering humanity. 

Mr. Ulman : A day or two ago in perfecting some of the ar- 
rangements for this Congress I had occasion to call at the City 
Hall of Baltimore to ask the assistance and co-operation of his 
Honor, the mayor. I was met with more than open hands, and 
I am sure if I had asked for the City Hall itself, the only ob- 
stacle would have been the difficulty of transporting it. It gives 
me great pleasure to present to you his Honor, J. Harry Preston. 
Mayor of Baltimore. 

Mayor Preston: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen — I 
am afraid to permit to go unchallenged the statement that I 
would be willing to give away the City Hall. I do not want it 
to be given away for about two and one-half years, because it 
is a very comfortable City Hall, cool in summer and warm in 
winter, and we have a very happy family down there. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in welcoming you to Baltimore, which 
I do with the greatest of pleasure and the hope and expectation 
that your stay in our city will be pleasant and profitable, it 
might not be amiss perhaps to call your attention to our local 
institutions, which you will examine if you have not yet done 
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80, and to say a word on behalf of the public-spirited men who 
are administering those institutions. I know little of the great 
purpose and object of your Association. Crime, the causes of 
crime, the prevention of it and the cure for it and the treatment 
of the criminal, is a field which I believe is yet barely scratched, 
and it remains for such associations as you have here to really 
develop it. Our great Johns Hopkins doctors, bacteriologists, 
will perhaps discover the bacillus of crime, in which event they 
will be very rapid in getting the antitoxin for its cure, but we 
have not arrived at that stage yet. My personal belief is not 
worth much but, based on personal observation, I believe that 
crime is very largely resulting from two things, inheritance or 
want. I believe that by a careful humanitarian training it may 
be eradicated as an inheritance, and I believe by a general im- 
provement in the living conditions of the community, cleaning 
up of squalor, moral training, educational institutions, good 
schools, good churches of any denomination or any faith, crime 
can be prevented and eradicated. The treatment of the criminal 
I am entirely at sea about except that I am of one opinion 
strongly, that there ought to be a thorough employment of the 
criminal; whether upon public works or not, whether upon 
working for the State, the private institutions — that is a ques- 
tion, gentlemen, which you are perhaps better fitted to answer. 
It is diflScult I know in practice to discover avenues of employ- 
ment for prisoners that do not compete with outside industries. 
We have a penitentiary which I believe is second to none in the 
country. It has been regarded over the country and through- 
out our State as most admirably managed and as most beauti- 
fully constructed. We have also a city jail, which you gentle- 
men may be familiar with. I believe all the officials are devoted 
public servants looking to the public interest to the highest de- 
gree — not perfect, as are none of us. They are subject to the 
same weaknesses that other human beings are, but I believe they 
admirably manage the different institutions. 

Now, gentlemen, in welcoming you to the town, permit me to 
express the hope that your stay will be agreeable, that your 
deliberations will be profitable to yourselves and the community 

m 
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at large and to wish that yon may have an early return to onr 
city. 

Mr. Uhnan ; As I only met Mr. Pettigrove for the first time 
this evening I do not feel that I can introduce him to the mem- 
bers of the American Prison Association. You knew him last 
year and showed what you thought of him by electing him to 
the presidency. It gives me great pleasure to present your 
president, the Honorable Frederick G. Pettigrove, Chairman of 
the Prison Commissioners of Massachusetts, and to turn over 
this meeting and future sessions of the Congress to him. 

PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

HON. FREDERICK G. PETTIGROVE, BOSTON, MASS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen — The local chairman attempted to 
excuse himself from making a speech because he was expected 
to preside tonight. If that was any excuse for one speech, what 
sort of a claim do you think this Association would have on me 
to make a speech when I must preside something like a dozen 
times during the sessions of this Congress? And more than that, 
I was informed that the committee did not intend to present to 
this audience any speaker to formally acknowledge the greetings 
we have received from His Excellency the Governor, and His 
Honor the Mayor, and that I would be expected to preface any 
remarks I had intended to make with a formal acknowledgment 
to those distinguished officials of your Stat^ and city and to the 
citizens of Baltimore for the kind reception you have given us. 
The eloquent speeches delivered by the Governor and the mayor 
show that the officials realize the importance of the work in 
which the Prison Association is engaged, and your attendance 
here tonight and such of the citizens as we ha^^5 had the pleas- 
ure of meeting, with their earnestness, attest the welcome that 
is in your hearts for the members of the American Prison As- 
sociation w^ho have chosen Baltimore for their meeting. 

You ki\ow that this is not our first appearance as a Prison 
Association in your beautiful city. It will be twenty years next 
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December since I first had the pleasure of attending a meeting 
of the delegates in this city, and I reminded that prince of the 
church; who so graciously came to give us his benediction to- 
night, that I had the pleasure of listening to him on that occa- 
sion when he was introduced to the audience just before Presi- 
dent Hayes made his annual address. So that some of the older 
members are no strangers to your city, and we feel in our 
hearts a deep gratitude to the citizens for what you have already 
done for us and you know that gratitude is a lively sense of 
favors yet to come, and if nobody else intends to thank you for 
what you intend to give us and will give us, I do it now. To 
His Excellency the Governor, and His Honor the Mayor, we 
can give our especial thanks for their kindness in coming to 
welcome us tonight. His Excellency the Governor has referred 
to the time when Maryland was under the rule of that wise, 
just and generous man — one of the noble Calverts — whose name 
your city bears. Although that was a beatific condition when 
there were no criminals, perhaps you prefer to live in Baltimore 
with its jail and in Maryland with its State prison, to living; 
under such hard and wretched conditions as certainly the people 
in that day endured. 

This Association provides an opportunity which cannot 
otherwise be obtained for blending theory and practice in re- 
spect to proposed changes in the criminal law and the adminis- 
tration of penal establishments. It secures a conference of those 
who have the inclination to reflect upon the (piestions under 
discussion and the time to formulate their arguments concern- 
ing them with other persons whose more active and engrossing 
duties often debar them from indulging in speculative reason- 
ing, but whose opinions, formed from the knowledge of experi- 
ence, are often conclusive. 

This combination of views and opinions must contribute 
largely to the accomplishment of the ends we have tin view. 
Ever since this Association was formed there have been, here 
and elsewhere, a great variety of attempts to obtain a uniformity 
of practice in respect to certain phases of this question, but it 
would be impossible to find a single law that has been generally 
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accepted by the governments, and whatever uniformity has been 
attained is due to the influence of associations like the American 
Prison Congress. 

Our meetings also bring to the notice of the people this im- 
portant subject in its true aspect, which is not correctly shown 
elsewhere. If we could create a public sentiment strong enough 
to induce the people to take the best possible view of this ques- 
tion for their own interest, there would be an abandonment of 
the careless 4ind flippant manner in which this serious problem 
is treated in various places. We should no longer read gross 
and debasing accounts of crimes and the wrongful references 
to offenses which must often incite to criminality. A great news- 
paper published this story of a robbery committed in an eastern 
city. A young woman who was the cashier of a store kept by a 
syndicate ^vith many places of business in different parts of the 
city, was attacked by a footpad, who in the euphemistic lan- 
guage of the newspaper "relieved her of her purse," which she 
carried in her hand and which contained only a small amount 
of money. As if chiding the thief for carelessness, the article 
explained that the proceeds of the firm's sales, which the young 
woman was supposed to carry home, were always taken in a 
special pocket concealed in the folds of the dress. Within a 
week another young woman cashier from the same stores return- 
ing to her honije was struck down, badly beaten and seriously 
injured by two young thieves who were acting upon the infor- 
mation of that article. The pap^ which published the first 
account was largely responsible for the second crime. Another 
publication contained an article on burglary, carefully delin- 
eating the difference between ancient and modem crimes of that 
nature and clearly indicating to the criminal mind how some of 
the difficulties due to modem invention might possibly be over- 
come. A Sunday journal, purporting to recite the career of 
forgers, contained full instructions for the imitation of signa- 
tures. Calling thieves clever and smart, referring to twenty- 
five year old burglars as **boys," telling of a man who was re- 
lieved of his watch by a clever youngster, and of a ** misguided 
hayseed'' who allowed himself to be duped by a gentlemanly 
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stranger, printing at the head of a column in display type an 
exciting account of sharp and skillful gun play by clever yegg- 
men are samples of a journalism that degrades our civilization. 

But these are exceptional. The great press of the country 
has been of large service to every movement for the betterment 
of social conditions, and it is pleasant to turn to the other side. 
It has always been the firm conviction of many of us who are 
actively engaged in dealing with prisons that when a man is re- 
leased from a term of imprisonment, the fact, while known to 
his employer, should not be unduly advertised, and it can bo 
said out of an experience of nearly thirty years that this humane 
view is jcommonly held by all reporters. I do not recall an in- 
stance where it was represented to a journalist that the person 
might be injured by such publicity that he has not refrained 
from endangering the man's interest This reference may serve 
to bring to your minds the need of constant agitation in the 
hope that a better public sentiment can be created. 

Of all the subjects that have been under discussion in tha 
Prison Congress, none is of more importance nor has caused a 
greater difference of opinion than the classification of prisoners, 
and it is remarkable that after a hundred years of observation 
and experiment on both sides of the Atlantic there is yet no 
general agreement as to the essential details of the best plan for 
the differentiation of prisoners into classes. There are many 
obvious reasons why there is no unity in this respect. To indi- 
cate the character of the difficulty it can be said in brief that the 
two rules often considered as of prime consequence by persons 
of small experience frequently prove of slight value when put 
to the test in real administration. These are the separation ac- 
cording to ages and the classifying by crimes. Classification by 
age has little significance or importance, except to secure econ- 
omy of effort in dealing with persons of a teachable age, and 
even for that end would be subject to many exceptions. Some 
prisoners who have been denied early advantages can be taught 
readily at quite an advanced age, and this can be demonstrated 
by reference to the records of many great penitentiaries; while 
on the other hand there are young prisoners who have been 
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exposed to all the influences of the schools who are unable, either 
through incapacity or disinclination, to imbibe any useful les- 
sons. 

A great many persons who discuss the prison subject ignore 
altogether the fact that in every population there are prisoners 
who absolutely refuse to accept the opportunities offered for 
their improvement. Dr. Wines once said many years ago that 
the State had no right to reform a man against his will. As he 
meant it, that is absolutely correct. But the State must attempt 
to compel such conduct on the part of individuals as will promote 
the public good. In spite of these attempts the stubborn prison- 
ers to whom I have referred may remain obdurate and refrac- 
tory, and nothing that the ingenuity of the prison officials can 
devise will reach them. This condition is not peculiar to pris- 
oners. It is the state of mind that is portrayed by Kiplini,' 
when he makes the sullen silent people say, in far off land.^ 
across the sea, **Why brought ye us from bondage, our loved 
Egyptian night." 

We are hopeful that many of the obstacles to the proper 
placing and the suitable treatment of prisoners \\411 be elimi- 
nated through scientific study and experiment similar to the 
work that has been undertaken in some States. This study was 
derided years ago, while today there is a wide-spread belief that 
it affords the most hopeful means of discovering a proper and 
effective basis for classification. 

Arrangement by oflPenses is often useless. Startling and 
atrocious crimes must frequently be dealt with regardless of 
the individual for the exemplary effect; but the best results 
will be obtained in the end if due attention is paid to the char- 
acteristics of the prisoner. 

An echo of our difficulties about classification may be found 
in the experience of Hungary recently related, by which it ap- 
pears that in the schools for the reformation of juveniles all 
schemes of classification have now been abandoned except the 
plan of separatinsT the inmates into groups according to occu- 
pation. 

To revert to the imporbmce of psychological study, it should 
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be told that the State of Massachusetts has already provided by 
law for the segregation from the general prison population of 
that class of prisoners known as defective delinquents. In 1910 
Ck)vernor Draper appoint^l a coinjnission to inquire into this 
and other questions referred to the commission by an act of the 
Legislature. That commission consisted of the Superintendent 
of the School for the Peeble-Minded, the warden of the State 
Prison, the Superintendent of the Hospital for Epileptics, the 
Superintendent of the State Farm, an institution comprising 
three separate departments, and the Superintendent of one 
of the large hospitals for the insane. The personnel of the 
board thus covered a wide field of experience and a great 
variety of conditions. After many protracted hearings, the 
commission unanimously reported in favor of establishing de- 
partments for the defective delinquents. It was made the duty 
of the Prison Commission to establish them at various places, 
and accordingly plans were prepared and estimates secured. 
The scheme was endorsed by the legislative committee on pris- 
ons, but no appropriation was granted. Enterprises which 
could not be delayed made so large a draft that certain smaller 
measures were postponed. 

This law is regarded as a most important step toward the 
systematic and effective treatment of the prison population. 
The defective delinquents should be removed from the prisons 
for their own sake and for the sake of others, and there is no 
more argument for retaining them than there is for restoring 
to the population of the prisons the insane criminals, who in 
many of the larger States are now provided with entirely sep- 
arate quarters or removed to special institutions. This subject 
has attracted so much attention that several States have either 
adopted legislation similar to that which I have described or 
proposals to that effect are pending. 

Last May in the London Times there appeared this state- 
ment: **The mental deficiency bill presented last week for first 
reading in the House of Commons is a measure to which the 
Home Office attaches great importance and when the depart- 
ments were consulted by the Government as to the legislative 
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work of the session, it was the bill which the Home OflSee put 
in the forefront of their program.'* The writer then goes on 
to explain the bill, which does not differ essentially from our 
legislation, except that a more comprehensive and thorough 
scheme of supervision is provided. The method of commitment 
and the means of determining the mental state. are substan- 
tially alike. 

But while we strive for better methods in the prisons, it 
must be admitted that in the order of consequence the highest 
value should be given to keeping men out of courts and out of 
prisons altogether. The court, however carefully guarded and 
designed, must have a perverting influence upon the mind of a 
boy. That is why in some juvenile courts great care has been 
taken to strip the proceedings of formalities that are theatrical 
and spectacular, and that must give the effect of a scene in which 
sometimes the boy thinks he is a sort of heroic actor. The only 
judge of a separate juvenile court whom I know well sedulously 
avoids the slightest tendency in this direction. He talks to the 
defendants in the same way as if he were specially interested in 
each case and his success has been most marked. 

Sad to say, however, that after the best court procedure that 
can be devised the time will come when a defendant should be 
placed in somebody's custody for special care and supervision; 
and this leads us to consider the time between the court and 
the prison. 

In looking over the program I have found that one subject 
of general interest and of great importance is not to be specially 
debated here, and for this reason the opportunity is taken to 
emphasize its great consequence. Whatever value may be at- 
tached to all the agencies employed in penal establishments of 
every name and nature, there is nothing that transcends in 
importance the work of preventing prisoners from entering any 
( one of them. The adoption of the probation system in many 
places is the most striking development that has taken place in 
the practice of the courts since the meeting in Baltimore twenty 
; years ago. Massachusetts made the first enactment of the kind 
at this end of the world, the principle having come from Aus- 
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tralia. It is a ^incidence that out of the harsh plan of trans- 
portation and the severities which attached to that plan there 
should come in the fulness of time the beneficent measure of 
probation for offenders. 

A law of 1880 in Massachusetts authorized the appointment 
of probation officers, but it was a dead letter in nearly all juris- 
dictions. It was deficient in practice, was not used in the upper 
courts at all and in only comparatively few of the lower courts. 
The officers were not in any respect under the authority of the 
justice. They were generally police officials and the personnel 
was subject to continual change through the vicissitudes of 
municipal politics. 

The passage of an act in 1891 requiring the justice of each 
lower court to appoint an officer brought this method of dealing 
with offenders into general use. At first these officers acted in 
the upper courts upon the request of any justice, but in 1898 
the judges of the superior courts were empowered to appoint 
officers of their own. The probation work has been under con- 
stant improvement through conferences and comparative experi- 
ments. Their work is now supervised by a commission created 
a few years ago with the concurrence of a large committee of 
the probation officers, w^ho in fact framed the law by which tho 
Probation Commission -was created. This body is mainly com- 
posed of trial judg)8B. Like commissions have been established 
in other places where the probation system has been introduced, 
and under such study and investigation this probation system 
will become more and more effective as time goes on. In Mass- 
achusetts, where it has been longest in operation, it has been a 
great factor in diminishing the number of prisoners. In that 
State the population has increased more than thirty per cent, 
in the last fifteen years, while the number of prisoners has de- 
creased about twenty per cent. 

A long experience Avith all degrees and shades of criminality 
and an intimate acquaintance with the courts impels me to urge 
in the strongest possible manner the adoption of the probation 
system where it has not been tried and the extension and im- 
provement of it where it has already been put into operation. 
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To those who perhaps are not familiar with its principles, 
and have been misled through the writings of ultra sentimental- 
ists, it should be declared that probation does not mean an at- 
tempt to reform a man without punishment. That is impossible. 
If nothing else punishes him, his conscience will, and if that 
doesn't punish him, he isn't reformed. Probation does not mean 
that an offense is to be condoned or overlooked in any way to 
injure the interests of the community. If you ask how it will 
be passible to punish a man without imprisonment, it may be 
said that the penalty would consist of an exact compliance with 
onerous conditions that would be irksome at first to any person 
disinclined to regard the social state as of more importance than 
his own will. Besides this there is one feature of a well admin- 
istered probation system that should never be disregarded. 
Every person who commits an injury to another should be com- 
pelled to make reparation as far as it is possible. The person 
who steals money should restore it, and nobody could doubt the 
severity of the penalty if a man should be forced to apply a 
part of his earnings to restore money that he had taken and 
spent in riotous living. 

The experience of all jurisdictions where this has been tried 
is that some casual offenders may be wisely admonished and 
corrected without imprisonment; and some mild offenders may 
safel}' be reproved and discouraged from lives of crime by the 
same process. 

An eminent English la\^'yer, for a long time a magistrate in 
London, made this observation near the close of his career: 
''Law is designed to prevent crime and not to make criminals, 
and therefore if it is proved that leniency tends to reform tlie 
offenders while severity tends to harden them, little more need 
be said in favor of probation. Certainly in no single instance 
have I had occasion to regret having taken a merciful view of 
an offense." 

Prison officials may be interested to know that probation 
officers in the State tt) which allusion has been made have been 
exceedingly helpful to the prison officials there by giving assist- 
ance concerning probationers who were necessarily surrendered 
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into coxirt and sentencefl to prison ; and these oflBcers have also 
done a most useful s^^rvice to the State by freely giving their 
aid to the work of keeping traee of the \^1iereabout8 of prisoners 
on parole from diflFerent places. 

I have thus drawn your attention to some measures that in 
ray judgment are of much importance at the present time. 
Many other subjects will be discussed at this meeting and they, 
too, are of great consequence. If time permitted, we should 
have dwelt upon the necessity of persuading legislatures to be 
more liberal in granting facilities for the supervision of paroled 
prisoners; and in that connection should have quoted a dis- 
tinguished penologist in favor of exact, constant, but not offen- 
sive oversight. But all these subjects will receive attention in 
the course of tJie debates. The combination in these meetings 
of clear theory unaffected by practice and exact knowledge 
gained from real experience should lead to conclusions that will 
enlarge the scope of beneficent measures already attempted, and 
the adoption of fresh plans for improvement. 

Year by year, as we come to these gatherings, it is our melan 
choly duty to note the absence of those who have left us forever. 
Since our last meeting Dr. Frederick Howard Wines, who made 
his last appearance before this Association as Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, when in fitting and appropriate lan- 
guage he gave the thanks of tlie members to the citizens of 
Omaha and Nebraska for their hospitality, died in Springfield, 
Illinois, on January 30, 1912. Dr. Wines was for a long time 
Secretary of this Association, was President of it in 1904, and 
liis word and his works have filled a large space in the annals 
of this society. 

We are compelled to record also the death of two members 
from a single State; Mr. Charles Lewis, member of the State 
Board of Charity of Michigan, died in February, 1912, and Mr. 
J. L. Hudson, of Detroit, Michigan, died on July 5, 1912. 

Another sad record that must be made is that Mr. James 
Delahunty, warden of the Nebraska Penitentiary, was killed by 
escaping convicts on March 14, 1912. We cannot know whether 
or not there were any causes outside of the prison that led up to 
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a condition through which this officer came to his death, but we 
do know that like a brave man he died at his post of duty, and 
thus we respect his memory. 

May I close with a personal word. Those of you who know 
me well need not be told of the difficulty I have in distinguish- 
ing even my best friends at a distance. My trouble has been 
more aggravated than usual in the last year. If this had been 
a parliamentary body where members are struggling for the 
mastery, I should not have dared to accept your election to this 
place, but if you will be kind enough whenever a general debate 
is taking place to announce your name and State when you rise 
to speak, I hope I may be able to conduct these meetings to your 
satisfaction. Mark Antony said to the Romans, **Lend me your 
ears," and I pray you to lend me your eyes. 

Adjourned 9:45 p. m. 
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THE ANNUAL SERMON. 



Sunday Morning, November 10. 

REV. J. ROSS STEVENSON, D. D., PASTOR BROWN MEMORIAL PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 

''Brethren, even if a man be overtalcen in any trespass, ye who are 
spiritual, restore such an one in the i^irlt of gentleness; looking to 
thyself, lest thou also be tempted." — Galatians vl :1. 

This is an appeal, not to the court, but to the church. It 
asks, not that the law shall be suspended, but that the gospel 
shall be applied. A man is found guilty of a serious offense. 
Whether the State, in that age of lax morality could take cog- 
nizance of it, we are not told. It was no doubt such a trespass 
as would be condemned by the ethical standard of our time, and 
put the man in the criminal class. He has failed, he has fallen ; 
he is reckoned with transgressors. The world at large has no 
interest in such delinquents, except to get them out of the way. 
It cares for the successful, for those upon whom fortune smiles ; 
and who, though they may do wrong, are shrewd enough to 
escape detection. Christ, however, sympathized with the unsuc- 
cessful man, and made it his chief business to help the one who 
had failed. He instituted His church to save sinners, to brin«: 
back the prodigal, to lift up the fallen, to restore the erring. 
That church is composed of those who have been rescued from 
the power of the evil one, and who are banded together, not to 
puflf up the prosperous, but to support the weak, to furnish the 
sympathy and strength of brotherhood for those who are morally 
infirm. This is an indispensable part of the church's ministry 
that is often overlooked; and in writing to the Galatians the 
apostle found it necessary to remind them of their special obli- 
gation to the fallen, and it is all summed up in this one great 
thought, 

**THE RESTORATION OP A BROTHER.'' 

Regarding this brother, we need to consider the plight in 
which he is found. ** Overtaken in any tresfpass" does not so 
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much emphasize the id(va of his being found out, as of his having 
been overcome. 

We have here the idea of trespasses that pursue their victim, 
and capture him from the rear. There are inherited weaknesses 
through which evil works, and which serve as a drag upon the 
aspiring soul. An infirm constitution makes poverty at times 
unavoidable, and poverty goads them on to desperation and 
trespass. Evil surroundings, the poison of the slums, the foul 
air of the saloon, not only weaken the moral fibre, but furnish 
lines of attack which the allied forces of evil are quick to use. 
The criminal classes are bom and bred and misled by a vicious 
environment, which is not always of their choosing, but which 
pursues them ; and even when reform and a dean life is desired 
makes it hard, if not impossible. In more respectable quarters, 
card-playing, gambling, pursue many a young man who is 
tempted to use money which does not belong to him; and the 
end is trespass, crime. He did not mean to do it, he was over- 
come. The use of liquor, intemperance, follows a man up, until 
in an unguarded imbecile moment he commits a felony. A high 
standard of living, the demands of fashion, pleasure, luxury, 
may so enmesh the unwary as to secure their moral down-fall. 
The man is overtaken by a trespass, consequently his case is 
different from the habitual transgressor, the hardened criminal, 
who has become an enemy to society, and a menace to all that 
is good. Even such a one may have been pushed on his down- 
ward career, and may be rescued and restored to the community 
by proper discipline and opportunity. But the apostle has in 
mind one who is like the boy brought before the juvenile court. 
He yielded to an unusual and sudden temptation, such as can 
be prevented. He is like a man I happen to know — of good 
family, of fine education, of high standing in the community, 
overtaken by embezzlement, and sentenced to four years in the 
penitentiary. Or like the farmer of whom I heard last week in 
Garrett County — well-to-do, but of intemperate habits; and in 
a drunken quarrel he killed his neighbor. He thus became a 
law-breaker, a criminal; with whom the State and the church 
as well have to deal. 
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But the great truth which is forced upon us by the apostle, 
no matter how loath we are to accept it, is this : The one who 
has been overtaken by a trespass, and convicted of it, no matter 
how great a problem his future may occasion, is still a man, a 
nieml)er of the society in which we live; and in this particular 
•case, belonging to the brotherhood ; so that the church has to 
deal vrith him, in the name of Christ, the prisoner's friend, who 
labore<l for the restoration of social outcasts and died on the 
cross between two thieves; who to bear the sin of many, and 
overtake the man who has gotten very low, was numbered with 
the transgressors. 

The responsibility of the brethren, the spiritual leaders of a 
community, is brought cTut by Paul in a striking way with its 
appropriate teaching for all time. 

As much as to say, * * Those of you who belong to the Christ- 
ian brotherhood, here is a man you know. lie is a member of 
your society, he lives in your community, his trespass has not 
exiled iiim from your city. lie is still with you, and if he is 
ever to be saved, restored, however much he may do for himself, 
however much the State may do on his behalf, he must depend 
upon you who know him. Through you alone he can become 
re-established in decent citizenship, and becoming manner of 
life." Christian people may conc(Hle this responsibility, but 
claim that it is discharged through the State and institutions 
supported by good citizens. It Ls true that we expect our courts 
to deal justly with the accused; and our jails, reformatories and 
prisons to give a criminal the punishment that is his due, and 
at the same time reform him, so that he will not repeat his 
offense. But do we make sure that all this is being done as we 
would were our own brother the one overtaken in a trespass? 
Suppose you had lived in Galatia, and it was your brother who 
was found out, what would you have wished in the way of his 
restoration 1 Or suppose that a member of your family was up 
before the criminal court, or sent to jail, or committed to the 
reformatory, or sentenced to a term in the penitentiary. Would 
you not undertake to know how he is treated there, and that the 
svstem is just what it should be, from a humane and Christ-like 
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point of view? And yet, there are thousands of brothers and 
sisters eaug^ht up by our penal system who will never have done 
for them what ought to be done, until a Christ-like society takes 
a direct and personal interest, as being responsible under God 
for their welfare. 

That we are responsible is emphasized, not only by the rela- 
tion that we srustain to our brother, but by the relation that we 
sustain to his trespass. When that man in Galatia had become 
a member of the Christian society, it became the business of that 
society to shield him from evil, to save him from all pernicious 
influences, and give him a pure, safe, social life. Evidently this 
had not been done, and the brethren were to atone for their neg- 
ligence by giving the man a better chance. Take a modem ex- 
ample. Intemperance, as we hkve already noted, is a direct 
cause, or at least a contributing cause, of a very large percent- 
age of crime. Intemperance however, is not a necessary evil, 
as is shown from the fact that its manufacture and sale have 
been prohibited in certain lands; just as it has been possible to 
prohibit the use of opium in a country like China. When our 
own country wishes to take precautions against drunkenness and 
lawlessness, as on election day, it requires all saloons to be 
closed. On the other hand, by legalizing the traffic, young men 
are surrounded by influences of the most pernicious character. 
Society tolerates these, and then, when the young man (for most 
criminals are under twenty years of age) in a drunken delirium 
does something wrong, immediately he is branded as a criminal, 
and his return to respectability is almost a forlorn hope. Let 
me refer to another cause of crime. Paul tells us that '*the love 
of money is a root of all kinds of evil." In various ways so- 
ciety waters this root, and makes it productive of crime. There 
grows from it the speculative impulse, the gambling habit, the 
get-rich-quick venture. Society tolerates all this, even to the 
noxious limit of the race-track, with its vicious support of thugs, 
thieves and sharpers. Then, when a young man is tempted by 
the gambling devices which the community sets iip or permits 
(and that on the plea that it is a necessary evil that cannot be 
rooted up, and needs only to be watched) and is led on to use 
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his employer's money in the excitement of speculation, the very 
society which made all this possible scorns him as a criminal, 
and makes him forever an unfit member of the order which pro- 
duced him. We may well adopt the confession of Joseph's 
brethren, after they had sold him into bondage, "we are verily 
guilty concerning our brother.'' 

In addition to the complicity of the brotherhood in a weak- 
ling's trespass, there is the summons of Christ's spirit to get the 
prodigal back home. We are considering just now through the 
** World In Baltimore" the mission of the church to the heathen, 
many of whom, judged by our ethical standards, would be 
classed as criminals — the Chinese, who crush the feet of little 
children and make them cripples for life ; the Hindoo who forces 
his daughter to a life of shame; the African with his plural 
wives; the fierce islanders of the Pacific, with their thirst for 
human blood — and we send them our preachers and teachers 
and physicians, because we call them our brothers, and believe 
that Christ our Savior meant that they should have a better life 
and a stronger hope through us. And in all this we do well 
But the command which sends us to the ends of the earth re- 
quires us to begin at Jerusalem, to make provision as the first 
Christians did, for any brother in need, and to deal as Peter 
and John did at the gate of the temple with the lame man (a 
defective and annoying member of society) and restore him. 
Has not the Church of the Crucified a primary and inescapable 
responsibility for the more than fifteen thousand prisoners with 
whom our State of Maryland has to deal each yearf 

It is to the ministry of restoration that we are summoned. 
Let us not overlook that word, restore. Our duty is not spelled 
out in letters of isolation — solitary confinement or segregation — 
the colonization of crime — ^but in restoration. 

If that means anything, it is this, to put a man back again 
into society (not necessarily into the same place which he once 
forfeited, that may be impossible, at any rate for some time) 
but to re-establish him in the community and in the church as 
a reliable and useful citizen. The man to whom I referred up 
in Garrett County instead of being sent to prison, was paroled 
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under the requirement that he should lead a temperate life for 
a term of years, and support the family of the man he had 
kiUed. He did this, and in time became a respectable member 
of the community, restored. However hopeless the average man 
may be as to the future of the criminal, those who know him, 
and have a chance to see the possibilities of good in him, do not 
despair. When one reads Harold Begbie's ** Twice Bom Men,'' 
or Philip Roberts' **Dry Dock of a Thousand Wrecks," he is 
filled with that sublime optimism which the Savior had, when 
He said to the moral delinquents of His day, **Qo and sin no 
more." 

To secure this restoration of the erring the State has a tre- 
mendous task, and specialists are needed to study the problem 
and apply improved methods. But more than this, there is 
needed on the part of church members, that they who are 
spiritual, who claim to have the attitude of Christ, should recog- 
nize their responsibility for moulding public opinion ; for creat- 
ing by the gospel of justice and mercy a i)opular conviction as 
to the causes of crime and their prevention; as to the mainte- 
nance of penal institutions under such management and discip- 
line, and as to the treatment of discharged prisoners, as will 
make all the measures adopted by the State for the suppression 
of crime and for the restoration of the criminal the best and most 
humane and Christian that have ever been tried. This will we 
as Christians stand for, if we realize what we owe to the grace 
of God that has kept us from falling, that, as John Bunyan put 
it, when in Bedford jail he heard the footsteps of the man be- 
ing led to the place of execution, **But for the grace of God, 
there goes John Bunyan," and if we realize what we owe to 
that man, our brother in prison who in Christ's name is to be 
eared for in the spirit of gentleness and humility. 

Ye who are spiritual, in the vanguard of civilization, do you 
ever think of those wliom you yourselves have crowded back to 
the rear of the procession, where they are especially exposed to 
the evils that follow humanity's trail? Or is it with 3rou, 
** Every man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost." Ye 
have not so learned Christ. You who are spiritual, have you 
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caught the spirit of the Messiah, wlio v/aa anointed to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound, and provide a garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness, citizen's dress for prison stripes? The spirit of 
Christian gentleness will send the spiritual A\ith their Bibles, 
their prayers, and their friendships to the man overtaken in a 
trespass. Do you not know some one, perhaps an acquaintance of 
your youth, who has fallen on evil days, and is under sentence ? 
Have you ever written to him? Have you gone to him to ex- 
press your sympathy or confidence in him and your hope that 
he would be restored again to a place of honor and usefulness 
in the community? We are all here prisoners and freemen in 
a world of struggle, bound to help one another, and the relation 
of service is summed up in the words which Paul applies to the 
whole situation, **Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfill 
the law of Christ.'' 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 10. 



Mm8 Meeting. 



At 3:00 o'clock Sunday afternoon, in Lyric Music Hall, the 
president called the Congress to order. 

Following a musical selection, Rev. Hugh Birckhead, pastor 
of the Emmanuel P. E. Church, of Baltimore, delivered the in- 
vocation. 

Mr. Pettigrove: On behalf of the American Prison As- 
sociation I wish to express the pleasure we feel over this at- 
tendance at the second meeting of the kind in the history of the 
Association. Last year, at Omaha, we had a similar meeting, 
which was largely attended by the citizens, and we are grateful 
to the citizeDS of Baltimore for their presence this afternoon, 
by which they show their interest in the work of this Associa- 
tioQ. 

My part in the progam is simply to announce to yoa the 
speakers who will address you on various phases of the work in 
which we are engaged. 

The first speaker is one of the best beloved members of 
our Association. He is the first vice-president and he is 
not only popular in our society but he is so popular at home 
that I am unable to tdl you from what city he comes in one 
of the great States of the Northwest I know that he comes from 
Minnesota, but on one part of the program he hails from Minne- 
apolis and on another from St. Paul. Anybody who has been 
up there will know how that arises. Both of those cities claim 
almost everything good in the State of Minnesota and that is 
why both claim Dr. Smith, who is to be our first speaker. I 
have great pleasure in presenting Dr. Samuel G. Smith to the 
audience. 

Dr. Samuel G. Smith, St Paul, Minnesota: Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen — We have just sung * * America. ' ' America 
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does not consist of the country between the two oceans. It is 
not on mountains or valleys or forests or in our mines. These 
were here long before there was any America at all. America 
means Maryland and Virginia and Massachusetts and the ideas 
for which the Cavalier and the Puritan alike stood in those 
great days when they laid the foundations of this republic. 
America is not a place; it is a human experience. It is a set of 
human institutions; it is a great history; it is a great future; 
it is an independent thing; it is a colossal home; it is the world's 
promise. Baltimore is not made of buildings and streets. Balti- 
more is a complex of ideas and it is because men and women 
have agreed to live here, preserve their homes, take diflferent 
parts in the occupations of life and so establish orderly rela- 
tionships among themselves. 

All human relations are fundamentally moral. First of 
all, they are intellectual and then they are moral. Every 
relation between man and man consists of two elements: 
rights and duties. As society develops it defines those rights: 
it organizes those duties. These social judgments we call 
laws. Society organizes its relationships. If a child owes 
obedience to its parents, the parents owe to the child cor- 
responding care and protection. If we owe to the State taxes 
and personal service, the State must on the other hand defend 
us in our rights as individuals and in our property. If I must 
pay the man who works for me, he on the other hand must do 
the day's work. All relationships call for rights and duties, 
and this is of the very stuflf of which society is built. We say 
to a man, these are your rights and we define them, and so so- 
eiety has grown. 

What is a criminal ? A criminal is a man who declines to ac- 
cept the social judgment He is a man who will not respect my 
rights or yours. He will not perform his duties. He declines 
to aocept the experience that has come down to us through the 
ages and he is a rebel against the social order. He is essentially 
an anaiKshist He does not believe in government, in rights or 
duties. He will not accept the conclusions that have been pre- 
scribed for his conduct, hence we call him the anti-social man. 
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Now when a man has committed an act that has been forbiddeu 
by law, we say he is a criminal, after it has been so decided and 
adjudged by the courts. 

The great message that I have for you this afternoon is a 
message of the responsibility of the man who violates the social 
judgment and who becomes a criminal. I think the time ha« 
come when, more than ever before, perhaps, in the whole his- 
tory of prison reform we need to emphasize the doctrine of 
personal responsibility. Society must hold the man responsible 
who has broken her laws. It is only an academic question 
whether he was bom with a physique that predetermined his 
conduct; it is only an academic question whether his conduct 
was predetermined by his surroundings. Society does not 
enter into the dispute. Society says the law prohibits that 
kind of conduct. The man is insane, you say. He may be, but 
after you have discovered that he is insane, it is only an 
academic question. If he is so insane that he must trans- 
gress the law because of his insanity, we lock him up equally. 
The treatment may be diflFerent but he must be segregated from 
society. Practically we hold him responsible whether he says 
he is responsible or not. He is socially responsible and must 
be so held. But there is a doctrine that has been taught of re- 
cent years and accumulating in force, a doctrine that destroys 
the ethical foundations of society in the interest of destroying 
the responsibility of the individual, and a new type of penology 
has come up. We had the old type of **an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth," but no man can be reformed unless 
he himself is responsible for his conduct. If he is a machine 
and grinds out bad conduct automatically, you can not reform 
him. In the interest, therefore, of reform, I say, we need to 
develop once again the doctrine of personal responsibility. 
When the man began to break down in physical fibre or in 
moral control is an open question also. You can not take a 
prisoner and say, something is the matter with this man ; he is 
weak on this side or that, physically, and that makes him weak 
on this or that side morally. The question is when did he begin 
to break! Must he have broken when he did? He may have 
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been under the influence of liquor. That is true; but I hold him 
responsible for having become intoxicated. I hold him respon- 
sible when he might have resisted the temptation to drink and 
did not, and there is the place where the responsibility must 
be laid. 

But there is not alone a personal responsibility. There 
is also a social responsibility for crime. If society has not im- 
pressed her judgment upon your boy as he was growing up ; if 
her schools have not had moral energy and tone ; if her news- 
papers have not been clean; if her streets have not been as 
sacred as her churches; if brought up in the pollution of the 
slum, not simply of physical filth (that is bad enough) but the 
slum of moral filth, the slum of the soul; if society has per- 
mitted the boy to be surrounded by evil influences from his 
earliest years until his adult strength, then society is herself a 
criminal and must bear the shame. The joint responsibility, 
therefore, of society and of the man is the two-fold doctrine that 
I would enforce. 

When we send a man to prison, for what purpose do 
we send him? We send him because society outside has 
failed to impress upon him her social judgments. We send 
him to prison because he is abnormal. He will not obey out- 
side. Inside he shall go to sleep at a certain time, rise at a 
certain time, eat his meals regularly, shall work regularly, and in 
this special order of things we will invigorate his will, for there 
is nothing to invigorate the will like physcal and mental action 
combined regularly. We will invigorate his conscience, if he 
will learn the duties and rights that are his in that special en- 
vironment. We shall let him out under the guardianship of the 
State, with a place to work outside, with the watch-care of some 
officer of the State. We will not loose him from the custody of 
the State. He shall still be in the custody of the State and on 
probation long enough to establish the fact that he can conduct 
himself as an upright citizen, fulfilling his duties and his obli- 
gations in the outside world and in this way we will rehabilitate 
him. All this calls for public opinion, public conscience. It 
calls for love and justice, which are two sides of the same thing. 
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Those who do not believe in justice have neither the sense of 
bounty or benevolence. God is as just as He is good, and he has 
a throne and a law as well as a Son and a Saviour to offer to 
the children of men, and we do not in our present time do our 
full duty by the social facts, the facts of religion and the facts 
of life, unless we remember that love must be dignified by a 
sense of justice and a sense of law; and when society becomes 
loose and weak and faulty in her conception of justice and 
righteousness and personal responsibility, it is not a question 
of what you will do with this or that man, it is a question of 
what will become of the social order, for unless the social order 
itself be founded upon the everlasting principles of eternal 
righteousness, of the old-fashioned moralities that have covao 
down to us through the ages, it will go into the same category 
of destroyed nations, that have spread their wrecks all along 
the pathway of human history. 

Mr. Pettigrove: The next speaker has had a large expe- 
rience in the service of the National Government and the State, 
first in caring for some of the wards of the nation, and for the 
past dozen years looking after the wards of Ohio. I have great 
pleasure in introducing to the audience Mr. James A. Leonard, 
superintendent of the Ohio State Reformatory, Mansfield, Ohio. 

James A. Leonard: The program of this afternoon is in- 
dicative of the policy of the Prison Congress. It has never been 
a congress exclusviely for the administrators of institutions. This 
is due to the fact that the founders of the Prison Congress real- 
ized that they had to deal with the greatest and most complex 
problem in civilization and that it would behoove those inter- 
ested in its solution to gather wisdom from every source. 

Many of the most distinguished members of the American 
Prison Association have never been administrators of institu- 
tions but they have contributed very largely to the marked im- 
provement in prison administration. Our beloved Dr. Hender- 
son brings scholarship, practical research, and the result of 
wide travel in many lands, and transmutes it by his personality 
so that it becomes a matter of profit and blessing to us all. Df, 
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Smith comes from his university, and his studies and investiga- 
tions, and gives us much food for thought and reflection. Mrs. 
Booth comes to kindle our interest by her enthusiasm for the 
evangelization of the world and her loving insistence that the 
Master can and does save to the uttermost. 

But, all these good friends having delivered their message, 
leave the superintendent or warden alone to meet i|nd master 
his problem. He must think it out, but the quality of his thought 
is greatly modified by the sifted thought of those to whom he 
has listened with open mind. 

As an administrator thinketh, so is he. He must have an open 
mind to every truth of every science that has something help- 
ful to offer him in his efforts to wisely minister to those whose 
minds and souls are awry to truth. But the administrator must 
not hope for a science of penology or a scientific system of ref- 
ormation. The winning of men from bad to good, from good to 
better or best, will ever remain superior to science — a divine 
art for which there is no set formula or course mapped! out. 

Before entering upon my duties as superintendent of a re- 
formatory, some twelve years ago, I had been engaged in educa- 
tional work and had given considerable attention to the subject 
of heredity. About the time I entered upon my duties as a 
prison-man I was fortunate in hearing Dr. Smith who speaks to 
us from this platform today deliver an address upon ** Heredity, 
Environment and the Training of the Will," and it greatly modi- 
fied my views and I believe increased my value as a superintend- 
ent. I found that I had emphasized heredity away beyond its 
real importance in determination of character and had un- 
consciously underestimated the importance of enyironment and 
the training of the will. I had given most thought to that factor 
over which teachers and those who would train for character have 
least modifying control, and I have since plaoed the greatest 
emi^iasis upon those, factors whose value can be most readily in- 
creased. 

In this change of view 1 have not lost sight of the vast im- 
portance of heredity, but I have ceased to think of it as a force 
that conserves fosters, and multiplies taints, corrupttions and 
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evils of human nature to the exclusion of all the influences of 
nature's normal activities. A thousand streams send down their 
currents, tainted with impurities, but the great ocean receives 
them all and the activities of tides, currents, and waves fit them 
to become a wholesome part of the world's great water supply. 
Something analogous to this takes place in human life or the 
race would have perished long ere this. 

Reflection on matters of heredity, environment, and that ac- 
tivity of the human mind known as the human will has led to a 
modification of our conception of the criminal. We believe that 
there is no great difference between the content of a normal man 
classified as a criminal and the average citizen. As dirt is some- 
times defined as ** matter out of place and the proper relation- 
ship," so evil in the criminal's mind is thought out of place and 
proper relationship, and the reformation of the criminal is 
therefore a matter of adjustment of the mind's content rather 
than additions to, or subtractions from, that content. 

We believe that much energy has been misdirected and much 
of love's labor lost in reformatory efforts along the line of tak- 
ing out the bad and radical enforced efforts to implant the good. 
It would be a difiicult matter to make a list of things evil or to 
catalog that which is bad absolutely. The first step to the win- 
ning of the confidence of a man to be reformed is a candid, sin- 
cere recognition that the fellow is essentially good. Many a 
sinner with one fault overcome would become a righteous man. 
Indeed I have found myself in better frame of mind to deal suc- 
cessfully with the young men committed to my care the more 
strongly I emphasize the optimistic view of life. 

I think I have some warrant for this. Being of orthodox 
faith I believe there is nothing in the world today that Gtod did 
not include in his days of creation and development, and I find 
that after each day- He inspected his work and pronounced it 
good. The only instance in which He seems to have made any 
qualification in pronouncing all things He made good was in the 
case ot Adam, but this was only because Adam was a bachelor. 
This defect being remedied the Creator pronounced all that He 
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had done to be good. 1 remember in my days of pesBimism I was 
somewhat shocked on reading Joaquin Miller to hear him say: 

"There is no 111 in all the earth ; 
There is no thing that hath not worth ; 
There is no evil anywhere 
Unless man wills to see it there." 

I thought this language the extravagance of the poet but 1 
have come to believe it to be a literal truth. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to apply these lines to the worst criminals that I am called 
upon to study and to reform, if possible, audi there may be times 
when my faith wavers, but I am sure that in proportion as my 
faith wavers' the chances of success with the man under consid- 
eration diminishes. 

I shall therefore pray for faith and optimism and still en- 
deavor to see in the very worst man with whom I have to deal a 
being essentially good, but none the less requiring that re- 
adjustment in mind and heart that will enable him to say, **The 
things T once loved I now hate and the things I once hated I 
now love." 

Mr. Pettigrove: The next speaker was for a long time con- 
nected with that arm of the national defense in which Baltimore 
and Maryland have always been particularly interested, and it 
was a delightful incident to me last evening in the anteroom 
of McCoy Hall to notice the cordiality with which His Excel- 
lency the Governor, greeted the gentleman whom I am about to 
present to this audience. For a long time he gave his best ef- 
forts to help the men in the navy, and he became so accustomed 
to doing good that he still is keeping step to the music and he 
is trying to help us along in the prisons, although he has re- 
tired from the service of the Government. I have great pleasure 
in presenting to you the next speaker, Rev. David Howard 
Tribou, Chaplain V. S. Navy (retired), Bucksport, Maine. 

Chaplain Tribou: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen — I 
was very much interested in what was said by the preceding 
speaker in which he characterized all on the program except me 
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and explained why they were on the program, but I am not 
going to ask why I am on the program, because it might happen 
to me as it did to a certain judge in one of the eastern States. 
They were having a dinner for the bar and one of the speakers 
accounted for the presence of all the judges on the supreme 
bench: this man was there because of his rare ability to clothe 
his decisions in proper words; another man was there because 
of his wide acquaintance with decisions; every one of the judges 
was specified except one, and as he saw the speaker was about 
to go on, he stopped him and said, "Why was I appointed f 
The man looked at him a minute and then said, ''Qod knows.'' 
I put up some powders this morning. I do not know whether 
they are face, gun or baking powders, but here they are. As 
I understand it, there are two objects of this Association, one 
to keep your boy out of prison and the other is for you to take 
your boy back when he comes out of prison. If you will do the 
first thing, the next generation will dose seven-eighths of the 
prisons; and if you will do the second thing, I will agree to 
close the rest of them, and those other people that are now 
treated in prison can have some other institution where they 
will be permanently treated. That is comparatively ea^. You 
can not do much real business at wholesale in the family line. 
If you can not train your boy that you have owned from the 
hour of his birth up to sixteen years old, how do you expect 
I am going to train him when I have one hundred and you have 
only onef What do you want to shirk it fort When you "wanted 
him to marry Eliza Jane you did not go into any wholesale busi- 
ness; you attended to that little matter yourself. What is needed 
to reduce this everlasting increasing criminal population is that 
you shall just attend to your own family affairs yourself, and 
if you will have a few minor operations with a slipper and a 
shingle there will not be needed so many major operations in 
the prison. I do not ask you to believe it. It will be just the 
same whether you believe it or not. Nobody asked me whether 
I believed the multiplication table. They just stuffed it into 
me and I found that epitome of fact very convenient. Tou 
carry it home with you. Oh. ray friends, will you hear rae when 
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I say that there are plenty of magnificent, intellectual and 
splendidly trained men and women who are taking care of the 
lost and if you will take care to save the lost out of your own 
families, it will be an easy matter to do all the rest George 
Eeenan spent a year in Jere M cCauley 's mission in New York, 
and he said at the end of the year from all that flotsam and 
jetsam there never was a single one reformed who had not at 
some time in his life had good, wholesome religious instruction. 
Get the thing down on bedrock and let it alone. We Christians, 
half of us, do not trust in God's words. He says, ''It shall 
not return unto him void.'' Why can we not believe itt The 
devil believed it and trembled. 

I was glad to hear that old doctrine of heredity ''touched 
up." That is only total depravity in another form. We 
kicked it out of the pulpit and stamped on it, and science 
tried to get it off the scrap heap and set it going. I don't be- 
lieve a word in it. We have all kinds of ancestors and it is 
astonishing how much a baby looks like his rich relatives, what- 
ever the heredity. I have heard a good deal about various 
germs. You have got several million of them. What do you 
care what you are going to do with themt Let them alone. 
Th^ will take care of themselves if you are wholesome in your 
life and character. 

I have only given you one of the powders. 

The most serious thing and the most discouraging thing, if 
we would allow ourselves to be discouraged, is that you believe 
• twelve men when they say a boy has committed a crime and most 
likely they never saw the boy until the case was brought before 
them, but you believe it. You say it is all right. Probably it 
ia Why are you so slow to believe a jury of experts who after 
this boy has been under careful treatment for yeare, declare 
that he is at least convalescent, if not really cured. Why do 
you not trust himf He knows you do not trust him; he can 
see it You do not need any key to get into a boy's heart. His 
heart is a stem-winder and you do not need a key. Some glad 
day, and it is coming, the best is yet to be, when this boy comes 
out you will believe in him and you will help himi. That is the 
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golden age to which we are looking and we are going to keep in 
the sunshine. 

"The sunshine train is running, 

Get on with the crowd. 
She sometimes seems to vanish 
In the tunnels of the cloud; 
But down the golden railroad. 

Shining on a silvery rail, 
She is bound to make the sdiedule, 
And she will make it without fail." 

Mr. Pettigrove : In the early days of the republic, when tlie 
great Kentuckian^ Henry Clay, was Speaker of the House oT 
Representatives, a lady attempted to describe him. She de- 
scribed his magnificent head, the great brow, the eyes, the nose, 
and when she reached the mouth, she said, *'that can speak for 
itself." I could not attempt to make any introduction of the 
next speaker to this audience after the graceful introduction of 
the music we have just heard. Mrs. Booth can speak the rest 
for herself. 

Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, New York City: Mr. Chair- 
man, Ladies and Gentlemen — There is gathered in your city a 
convention of men and women whose thought, whose life, whose 
heart is educated to the great theme which has thrilled so many 
of us, and I was tempted to ask why in such an illustrious com- 
pany only a few of us should have been singled out this after- 
noon to speak for this great convention. I did not realize why 
especially, I, a woman, had been chosen until this morning I 
crossed the threshold of your State Prison to visit the boys and 
girls therein incarcerated. I had a happy experience with them. 
I came away with my heart kindled afresh with love for thi.s 
great field. But T came away also having learned something 
concerning the State of Maryland. I saw painted upcm the 
walls of your State Prison, as I doubt not it is painted in many 
other illustrious buildings, the seal of your great State, and I 
read thereon its motto, and its motto says that **Men shall work 
and women shall talk." Therefore I can feel this afternoon 
that I am only living up to that which is expected of woman in 
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the State of Maryland. We are al&o told that woman geU the 
last word. Once more the gentlemen have given me woman's 
prerogative. 

But I ask myself, as I think of the prosperity and greatness 
of your State, as I think of the wondrous history of our dear 
country, when 1 know from the pages of history the story of 
every great reform and every earnest movement and every 
prosperous community, if after all it is woman's place to do the 
talking. I have noticed that whenever a man gets into a hole 
he sends for a woman to get him out of it. When man is heart 
sick and lonely and he wants to be loved, he sends for a woman 
to do it Does she only take it out in words t When he wants 
to build a home, how badly he gets along until he enthrones a 
woman in it. Does she take it all out in words when she gets 
there. And when we look to the rising of that generation which 
is to carry on the great work of civilization when we lie beneath 
the sod, we have to recognize that woman's heart and woman's 
hand and woman's work can do more in building the future 
generation that she has loved and fondled and rocked in the 
cradle and trained in the home, and loved even when they have 
gone out into the darkness of the great, wide world. Then we 
need not only woman 's words but her love, her sacrifice and her 
deeds. 

In speaking to you this afternoon I do not want to voice my 
own words and sentiment, but I want to speak for the many 
women who are behind the scenes in this great Association and 
behind the scenes in the prisons of this land and down in the 
great army of the asylums and jails, tenderly and lovingly seek 
ing with works which have been left to them to do by the dear 
divine Master, to win back from the crooked, dark and shadowed 
paths those who have gone astray. You have heard much from 
this platform already this afternoon, and if you are enough 
interested in this great theme to come to the sessions of the 
Congress which will take place day after day, you will hear a 
great deal more, and I venture to say that it will not be theories 
and platitudes. You can hear from the lips of men who have 
been in contact with these who to you are ** striped beings" 
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within the stem gray walls. You caa hear what they have done 
and seen md felt and what they long to see accomplished. 

In speaking to yon this afternoon there are two special 
phases of the great field that I want to touch upon. The first 
that faces us is the man in prison. You have heard already, and 
oh, how aptly said, that before he comes under the care, before 
he comes into touch with the great field in which we are in- 
terested, he was neglected, mistrained, forgotten by the home 
and society that should have kept him from the prison walls. 
But wejiave to face the fact that in our country there are these 
great inistitutions built and maintained by the State in which 
these men must be incarcerated, and there is many a man in 
prison who has the sense to realize it was the best thing that ever 
came to him; that in the wild career, in the headlong down- 
ward path, it was good for the law to lay hands upon him, halt 
him and make him stop to think. But when we face the condi- 
tions that exist; when we realize that into the care and keeping 
of our prison management have been placed the lives, the souls, 
the bodies, the destinies of nearly one hundred thousand beings, 
we are faced with the realization of the tremendous responsibil- 
ity of those who are in charge of such institutions; the tremen- 
dous responsibility of the State which has taken them under its 
care, whose wards they have become. U we are to talk about 
their development, their education, their reformation, we have 
to realize that those years within prison walls are years of the 
utmost and intense moment. 

I received a letter only a few weeks ago from one of my boys 
in one of the great State prisons in one of our Eastern States. 
I had be^i talking in the chapel on Sunday morning, as I talked 
this morning to your boys in Maryland. I had tried to bring to 
the heart of that prison audience the message in which I be- 
lieved intensely, a message of hope, a message of life, not the 
gift of any human friend but the gift divine. One of the boys 
went back to his prison cell and wrote me a letter. A day or 
two afterwards it reached my ofSce. In the letter he said, 
**Dear Little Mother, I am writing you this letter because I 
want to ask you a question and I want yon to answer it quite 
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frankly. I was in the chapel and heard you apeak on Sunday 
and I have been thinking ever since. As I look back over my 
life, I can not'remember ever doing one good thing. So far as 
I know, I have always been bad. I have been in prison four 
tunes. I have never tried to do better. I am not religious. 
You see I do not know Qod. But as I have been thinking in 
myself, I have asked myself, is it possible that I can become a 
good man and, oh, Little Mother, I would like to be good. I 
want to ask you if you think it is possible.*' He signed and 
closed the letter and then he put a postscript. It was twisted 
round the wrong way, because you see the poor boy did not 
know Qod. He only looked and cried in the weakness to his hu- 
man fri^[id, and this is what the postscript said, ''Dear Little 
Mother, it is up to you and God to make a man of me." You 
could know the answer that I sent him. I wrote back and said, 
'*0f course you can be good, for Gtod never put the desire into 
any human soul without knowing that he had the ability to ful- 
fill that desire. The very fact that you cried out for goodness 
means that it is possible.'' And then I told him as plainly 
and distinctly as I could the message that I have had to preach 
in every prison to the crowd of men who all too often have 
lapsed into hopelessness and come to the conclusion that there 
is nothing better for them. I preached to him in a few lines 
the doctrine that men must rise up and work out their own sal- 
vation. I said, it is up to you and Qod to make something of 
the future. Gk>d helps the man who helps himself, and if you 
will rise up and use your will and use your determination and 
use your desires to make a man of yourself, you can turn this 
imprisonment to good account, and within these prison walls 
you can lay the foundation upon which you can build the castles 
in the air and the dreams in Spain that you have a right to 
make for those blessed years of liberty that sJiall yet be yours. 
But, dear friends, as I folded that letter and put it away in 
my files among the tens of thousands of other letters I have had 
from prison, I said to myself, what does that little postscript 
mean to me. What a blessed privilege, what a responsibility 
that the weak and struggling soul, as it cries out for help and 
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light and rescue, should stretch out its hand and say, Little 
Mother, it is up to you and (Jod. And though I recognize the 
necessity of arousing these men to feel that they must take 
part in their own reformation, yet I can not get away from that 
fact which must face every warden and chaplain and doctor and 
prison worker, that to a certain extent it is up to us and Gk)d to 
bring to these men and boys the hope that shall carry them out 
into a new and earnest future. Dear wardens, it is up to you. 
Society has failed with these men. Parents in many instances 
have mismanaged them. Some of them have grown up and had 
no chance, no education, and they come to you sorry wrecks, 
weak physically, weak mentally, discouraged, disheartened, 
hardened. They have had many a heartache and many a brutal, 
unfair deal in the past, and they are brought into that prison 
and you are the absolute arbiter of their fate. It is up to you 
and God to make men of them. In the horrible past, what was 
the prisoner? Striped like a zebra, walking in that miserable, 
snake-like lockstep, condemned to that silence until he became a 
stuttering stammerer. What was the prisoner in the past? 
Lashed whenever he offended some petty officer, who, perhaps, 
was no better than he wa^. What was the prisoner in the prison 
of the past but the poor victim of his past misdeeds, upon whom 
the law was wreaking its vengeneance, and the law said, ** pun- 
ish him well.'* And what did it dot It marked him- and 
branded him and after its cruel long sentence of ten, fifteen, 
twenty and thirty years, it sent him out a poor, broken, crouch- 
ing wretch, that any police officer or detective would know at 
once was an ex-jailbird, with slouching step and hanging head 
and stuttering, stammering tongue and a bad name. And what 
did the State give him to start in life again t I had one man 
come to me after sixteen years of service for the State as an 
expert bookkeeper, an accountant, a man who had been a forger, 
a man educated, who had cost the State and country thousands 
of dollars to catch and prosecute. They had him for sixteen 
years within the walls working for the State, and the day they 
discharged him they gave him a suit of prison made clothes and 
a dollar bill. They said, now go out, become an honest citi- 
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zen and see to it that you do not commit your old offense again. 
Is not society somewhat to blame when it sends men forth into 
the world branded, marked, changed by their long imprison- 
ment and then, because they go back to the only open path, it 
says, you have shown yourself to be unfit j we will catch you 
and hold you once more? But thank God, the old days are 
past. In our prisons today, thanks to our earnest wardens' ef- 
forts, thanks to the new era of hope, in which- the hearts of men 
and women are claiming for these boys that they shall be treated 
like human beings ; thanks to the change that has come all over 
this land, the man in prison has a chance. He marches in a mil- 
itary step; wears the livery of the State; in many places can 
talk with fellowmen. They think it necessary sometim/es to 
give him recreation. Instead of taking a little tin plate to his 
cell and eating his meals, he goes into a dining-room and sits 
at a table and eats like other men, and when he goes forth, it 
is not a poor, crouching criminal, but having learned the les- 
son, bracing himself, goes out into a world which in many States 
is ready at least to give him a fair, square chance. 

Remember, it is up to you, chaplain, to make him realize 
that religion is love, that religion is hope, that religion links 
your heart with his and comes in the darkness of the night of 
his sorrow and affliction to mingle the stars of hope that shall 
lead him to a brighter day. 

It is up to you, prison doctor, to take the body that has been 
wrecked by past excesses, to take the body which perhaps has 
been warped from childhood, to take the mind, to take the man 
and study him so that you may bring to him the help that science 
and medicine and care can give to build him up into a better, 
stronger, more rational manhood, so that he may go out into 
the world and make good. 

There have been many who have said that the day of hope 
for the prisoner, the day in which the new leaf shall be turned, 
is the day when he steps out into liberty, after committing the 
crime and paying the penalty for his offense. Are we not wrong 
in that? Should not the first day of the new life be the day 
that he steps over the threshold of the State prison 1 He stands 
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in the dark, a prisoner. His misdeeds are brought up, his of- 
fenses are aired before his fellows. He is found guilty of crime 
and sentence is passed upon him. The law counts him a burg- 
lar, a murderer, a thief, or whatever else the offense may be. 
The years that he must suffer are given to him, and then he is 
sent out. What to ? To a new life ; and the moment he crosses 
the threshold of the State prison, he should cease to be in the 
eyes of those who watch him a burglar, a murderer, a thief. 
He should become to those who welcome him a man, a soul, a 
mind and heart to be trained and worked and educated and held 
into the right path. Many a man in prison has said to me, 
**Look, Little Mother, here is five years of my life taken and 
thrown away." That should not be the thought in our prisons. 
To the man in the prison and the officer who watches him he 
should not still be burglar, murderer, thief. He should be as 
truly one whom every man within that prison wall is trying to 
lead and train and elevate and educate as the patient who en- 
ters the hospital is to the doctor who has to take his diagnosis 
and make that man fit to go back into the world of the well 
and strong. Science, religion, human sympathy. State father- 
hood, should all be united to build the man so that every day 
of his imprisonment should count toward the days of the future. 
I entered a little restaurant in Long Island not long ago 
and sitting waiting there for a lunch, I looked around the walls 
and read the mottoes hung thereon. I have forgotten them all 
save one. That motto I passed on to the boys in your peniten- 
tiary this morning and I think that motto could be taken as 
the underlying secret and cause of the imprisonment of the 
men who today are called criminals. This is what it said: **Do 
not wear your wishbone where your backbone ought to be." 
There are a great many people in this world who do just this. 
All their good deeds, all their valiant hearts, all the things that 
are beautiful in life they take out in wishing and hoping, and 
they do not seem to realize that nothing worth while is ever 
accomplished except by the manly, womanly effort backed up by 
a good strong backbone. That is what has brought men to our 
prisons. You say they are there through drink. Many of them. 
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it is true ! Also through vice. You say they are there through 
parentage of the wrong kind, through environment, through 
development, and I tell you, and I believe the wardens in this 
assembly will bear me out, there are very few men in State 
prison who started out with the determination to be desperate, 
bad men. Almost every man is there because at the crucial mo- 
ment of test he had not the courage to say **No" to the wrong, 
and ''Yes" to the right. If that is so, as these weak hands 
stretch out to us for help, let us remember again it is up to us 
who are strong, it is up to us who have had the training, who 
have had the careful backing, the moral support, who have had 
all the blessings that God has showered upon us. It is up to us 
as a debt of gratitude to stretch out our hands and strengthen 
the weak and bring to them the realization there is a touch di- 
vine that can not only bring a new heart and a new spirit within 
but can take the poor, weak, broken man and give unto him the 
strength and courage of a new manhood, which nourished and 
developed in prison shall bring him out into the world strong 
enough to face what that world will mean. 

May I say one word about the mian after pris<m. The pres- 
ent must be the foundation for the future, but that is where the 
world of the free and the happy can step forward with open 
hands and Christ-loving hearts to say **Now is our chance.'* 
Is it not awful to think that in the past a man dreaded to go out 
into the world again because he felt he would receive the cold 
shoulder and on every lip there would be the hissing word ** ex- 
convict?" That where he went and asked for help, the door of 
escape would be shut to him and in many instances he would be 
beaten back again into the underworld because there was no 
welcome, no chance, no hope for him. I want to tell you the 
story of my ** little" boy. I have welcomed from prison many 
men who have come to us discharged from sentence or on parole. 
Through two of our Hope Halls we have already passed 12,000 
men who have come for homes and over 20,000 have come to us 
for help and direction and guidance that we could give them for 
a new start in life. But it was this summer I welcomed our small- 
est boy. We have had old and young, every nationality and 
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every color and creed, but this summer there came to me a little 
boy, so little that he could not be taken to our Hope Halls. He 
was welcomed at Rainbow House, the home we have established 
for the care of needy children and broken down wives that need 
shelter for themselves and little ones. This little boy was only^ 
three years old, a prison-bom baby. His mother is still in prison. 
The authorities of the State, feeling that Tie should no longer be 
kept within the institution, handed him over to our care, and 
we gladly took him to this beautiful home in the country. There 
he played with the other children, in the sunshine and glory of 
the flowers, taking up this new life in liberty. But I was told 
by those who watched him that he was a little strange and a 
little different from the others. He would be playing with a 
happy group of children and all of a sudden he would stop and 
looking away over the fields he would run and run as fast as his 
feet would carry him until exhausted and then walk calmly 
back as if contented. We realized he was running to see how 
far he could get without coming up against a wall. When he 
was out in the gardens and fields he would seem to know he was 
in a new world, but directly he got into the house, the great high 
walls and stem iron gate rose up before him and he thought it 
was still there. He said to our superintendent, **When you are 
sitting in your room at the front of the house, if you see the two 
big men who were kind to me, you let me know, because they say 
if I am very, very good some day they are going to let me outside 
the great big gate.'' And so upon that baby mind the shadow 
of the prison wall, the iron prison gate had made its mark. In 
a few months, in a few years, the sunshine and the friendship 
and the new surroundings will remove from that prison-bom 
baby all memory of the prison, but it seemed to me that he was 
very typical of the great mass of men who are ooming out into 
the world. A shadow has fallen upon them. The gate, the iron 
bars have shut them in. They come back into the world with 
the scar upon their souls, and it is for you and for me, it is for 
every earnest worker in this field and for every Christian who 
believes in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
to welcome them back with a sympathy and practical under- 
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standing and offer chance, hope, home and work and opportunity 
that will remove the memory of the prison experience of the 
past. The saying in days gone by, and how many lips said it 
glibly, **Once a thief, always a thief; once a convict, always a 
convict, ' ' has passed. We who believe in the divine power must 
bring to every man all the optimistic view of life, all the hope 
and courage w^hieh shall say to him. the past is gone. We will 
close the cave; you may have been a convict yesterday, today 
you are a free man and to you shall come a free man's chance. 
What is this going to mean to the world? Do you believe 
they are only coming out as wreckage? They can become an 
asset to the State and country. There is within our prison walls 
manhood and strength and wit and courage and knowledge that 
can be taken and turned in the right direction and made of 
some use. Only a few weeks ago I was talking to my represent- 
ative in Chicago and he was telling me of an interview he had 
had with the State's attorney. He had sent for him to ask him 
his opinion of the working of the parole law. We have been 
taking from Joliet and Menard a large number of paroled men, 
especially the men who are most hopeless and friendless in the 
great prison body. He answered the question this way: **I 
would tell you one thing which I can state as a fact. During 
the past year the men we have had on parole under our surveil- 
liance in Chicago have earned one hundred thousand dollars of 
good, honest money, which they have expended legitimately for 
themselves and families." That says nothing of the many men 
who come on discharge at the end of their sentence. That says 
nothing of the many pcuroled men gone to their homes and their 
people who have fought for them; nothing from the Volunteer 
Prisoners' League. It is merely the result of the life of the 
paroled man in that one section of the country. Those men who 
would still be working for the State and receiving no compensa- 
tion ; those men whose wives and children would still be in need, 
they have earned one hundred thousand dollars, and that is not 
guess work. We can show the figures on the returns which 
month after month we have sent in to the State, and we are 
talking from facts. If you face these facts you will see what 
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it means, and as we lift the curtain in the yet darker scenes and 
as we look at the shadowed home and realize the blight that has 
fallen upon it, then we know what the new chance to the pris- 
oner must mean to the world at large. 

Let this great conference in the State of Maryland raise it« 
voice, and in every State of this country, against the system that 
robs the wife and little children of the support of the man in 
prison. What does the great State of Maryland want with the 
earnings of these men in prison while the wdfe and children are 
homeless T Is your motto that **Men must work and women 
must talk.*' I tell you it is that men must work and women 
must weep and starve and suflPer. The time has come when the 
womanhood of this nation must rise. These women are not beg- 
gars and paupers, and while the State holds the man and while 
it is perfectly proper they should pay for their board and keep, 
some ingenuity of clever brain should be put to work to find a 
system by which our prisoners can not only be self-supporting 
but can go on being wage-earners for the poverty-stricken wid- 
ows and children at home. I know whereof I speak, for I know 
these women. I have held in my arms the emaciated little bodies 
of these children. I have looked into these shadowed homes. 
Two weeks ago a frail little woman came to our office. She is 
the mother of four children. Her husband has already been 
two years in prison. The oldest child is only eleven years old. 
She has never asked for money or begged. We did not know 
how she had suffered. We had sent her dothing and helped at 
Christmas but she came broken and weary, and her plea was, 
•'Oh, Little Mother, can you not get my man out of prison? I do 
not know how I can bear the burden longer.'' We went to her 
home and we found this story. She lives in two little rooms, 
herself and four children. She works at cutting out embroidery. 
She gets a cent a strip and there are ten yards in the strip. 
Working as hard as she can, with the help of the two older 
children when they come back from school, she makes thirty-six 
cents a day. Is that not enough to long to put our arms in 
protection around these helpless women and children? And 
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when I wrote to the warden he told me the man was not eligible 
for parole. He has a fifteen-year sentence. 

The other day into our Rainbow House we welcomed a little 
boy, one of four children. The mother has been striving to sap- 
port them. She could not leave home, for she has an aged 
mother, but she begged us to take one child. He was six years 
of age and weighed thirty-six pounds. When we called in our 
doctor to ask what ailed that little body, he said, ** There is only 
one thing that ails it; it is starved." We have had the child 
several months and now it can wear the clothes of a six-year 
old child and is running about and enjoying itself with the 
other children. Is it not appalling to think while the able- 
bodied man is working for the State within the institution, 
these frail and innocent children are in many instances slipping 
down into an untimely grave, and our country will be responsi- 
ble unless it rises up and proclaims that this shall not be. If 
every member of this Congress, every warden, every chaplain 
and doctor would start talking, we could talk for twelve months 
and yet you would not know what we know. We have looked 
into their eyes; we have felt the throb of the breaking heart; 
upon our shoulders we have carried some of their burdens; we 
have known something of the darkness of the valley through 
which they have trodden, and we can come to you and say 
thousands of these men today are making good in the world out- 
side, are proving that they are worth the saving, are repay- 
ing us for every effort and every tear and every kind word 
and every chance, and from their happy homes and prosper- 
ous positions they send back the message to you **go to those 
we have left behind us and proclaim that there is for them a 
chance and a hope in this life and in the world to come." Un- 
known, unrecognized, slighted perhaps in this world, they will 
come then before another tribunal; they will stand before a 
judge who knows not only the offense and all the causes, but 
the desperate struggle, and in his presence many of those whom 
the world has despised will be called forth for his commendation. 

In one of our great western cities a woman lay dying. She 
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was the wife of a drunkard. She had worked hard and patiently 
and faithfully to care for her little children, to keep the home 
together, to keep the home bright for him when he came back 
from prison, and under the strenuous burden she had broken 
and was dying. She called the oldest little girl to her side, only 
eleven years of age, and she said: ** Darling, mother is djdng 
and she has to leave you ; she has nobody to leave the home to 
but you; you will have to take her place." And then she said 
to the little one, * * I want you to watch over the little children ; 
see that they are kept clean, mend their clothing, keep the 
house clean ; I want you to have a welcome for father when he 
comes home; I want you to take my place.'' And the little 
child gave the promise. The mother died. Upon those child 
shoulders came the burden of womanhood and she fulfilled it, 
and day after day and month after month and year after year 
she toiled beyond her strength to care for her homie and little 
ones. When she was sixteen years of age she broke beneath the 
burden and she, too, lay dying, and she tossed back and forth 
on the pillow, fevered and troubled ; she was distressed, and she 
turned and said to the good, Christian woman who sat beside 
her, **I am so frightened, I am so frightened, I am dying; I 
have to meet Jesus and I do not know what to say to Him ; I 
have not been able to be a Christian, I have been too busy. I 
have not been able to go to Sunday school ; I have not been able 
to be a Christian, because I have had to work all the time for 
the little ones; I am so afraid I do not know what to say 
to Him.*' And the good woman who knelt beside her, took 
the little hands and turned them over, hands scarred and 
worn and broken with the callous of hard toil, and she held 
up the little hands and said, '* Darling, do not say anything to 
Jesus ; just show Him your hands." That would tell the story. 
And many of us as we think of the boys who are toiling, who 
have turned their back upon the evil way, who are working and 
struggling and praying against their diflSculties, as we see them 
scarred and weary in the unequal fight, we feel like saying to 
them in that last day, * * Show your hands. The world may not 
have claimed you as great successes; the world may not have 
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recognized you as great Christians; it may look upon you as 
poor, outcast ex-convicts, but show Him your hands, hands clean 
from the old life, hands worn with honest toil, hands that have 
loved and faithfully served.'* 

The Lord hath redeemed them and in that day they, too will 
hear the words **Well done, good and faithful servant, ent^r 
thou into the joy, the rest, the victory of thy dear Lord/' 

Adjourned 4:80 p. m. 
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from society, bearing with them the gospel of forgiveness and 
redemption. It must have been a wonderful experience for 
those unhappy children of crime when they realized that at 
last the disciples of the Master had awakened to their responsi- 
bility in helping the convict out of his misery and despair. 

No sooner had the idea of the possible reformation of the 
convict caught the fancy of the Christian world, however, than 
its enthusiasm became so great that its fire spread among men 
and women everywhere, and mjany are the incidents of heroic 
effort and self-sacrifice told of these consecrated prison mission- 
aries in their zealous endeavors to save the convict from a con- 
tinued life of sin and crime. It was the triumphal period of the 
church of our Lord Jesus Christ when it showed with singular 
brilliancy the remarkable power of Jesus of Nazareth over the 
sinful souls of men. Hardened hearts of criminals were soft- 
ened, the low ideals of men and women were raised; sin and 
crime were shown forth in all their hideousness, and men, in- 
different heretofore to all that was good and honorable and true, 
were roused to their sense of responsibility not only to society 
and to their (Jod but to themselves. It was a glorious epoch, and 
no doubt hundreds and thousands of criminals and wrongdoers 
were brought under the influence and grace of Gtod, and on that 
great and final day of judgment, many a hardened criminal will 
rise up and call the earnest and zealous Christian men and 
women of that perio4 blessed. 

Despite this splendid history of achievement, however, we see 
a peculiar spirit of distrust and indifference expressed by many 
students of penology toward the Christian religion, and they 
show only too clearly and frankly their contempt for it as a fac- 
tor in the solution of the many problems involved in the restora- 
tion of the convict to a normal condition of manhood. Men tell 
us that the influence of Christianity in such matters is not so 
str(mg as it was in years gone by, which, to their minds, is a 
sure sign of the decline of Christianity as a social force. They 
tell us that this is the day of achievement along practical lines 
and that the day of sentimentalism is past. They point with 
pride to what the architect, the physician, the school teacher, the 
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inBtructor in manual labor, the librarian and the social worker 
are doing. **Show us/' they cry, **What is religion doing for 
the convict that will compare to itT" 

The unfortunate fact of it is— much of the charge against 
Christianily is apparently true. Science is forging ahead and 
Christianity has fallen behind. We may as well frankly ac- 
knowledge it, for it is a fact from which we cannot escape. 
But why is it a factt Is it because Christianity is inherently 
weak or is it because its power has been misdirected and mis- 
applied? 

After many years of earnest study and practical experiwice 
in matters relative to the reformation of the convict, the speaker 
feels that he is in a position to speak with authority upon this 
point, and it is his candid opinion that the world has not yet 
begun to know, let alone appreciate, the latent and far-reaching 
force of the laws of love as expressed by Jesus Christ, especially 
in their application to the life of the convict. I stand here today 
and do declare that too often have I seen the practical results 
of restoration through Christianity demonstrated to ever have 
my faith shaken in its efficacy. 

On the other hand, I frankly admit that it has not always 
been directed and applied as wisely as it might have been. Only 
too often have men been guilty of over-indulgence in sentimental 
ism and have mistaken their noise, their prayers, their singing 
and their shouting as the real thing, and have gone away with a 
great feeling of self -elation and satisfaction for the good they 
imagine they have done for the convict. My brethren, such 
efforts are just as frequently a waste of effort and are barren of 
results. Now please do not misunderstand me. I do not mean 
to infer that there is not a time to shout and sing. There may 
be. What I mean to convey to your mind is that there ought to 
be much done before the time to shout arrives. Let us see if we 
cannot get a little closer to my meaning by asking ourselves a 
simple question as touching our past achievements. There have 
been thousands of men and women discharged from our prisons 
and penitentiaries during the past year. How many of those 
convicts have entered into the world fully equipped morally and 
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spiritually to fight against the old temptations and win a vic- 
tory? How many of them have we trained in the spiritual war- 
fare ? How far did we go with them and help them in the fight? 
Are a good percentage of those who were under our care mem- 
bers of some church in the community in which they live ? Did 
we take the trouble to follow them up after they were discharged 
and see to it that they were placed under the pastoral care of the 
clergyman of that community? Or, did our singing and pray- 
ing go with them only so far as the prison gate? If such is the 
case, then, brethren, our efforts have been in vain and we haye 
brought unmerited censure upon the glorious faith which we 
profess and which can indeed save to the utmost when rightly 
administered and applied. As an illustration of what can be 
done by the aid of Christianity for the convict, let me tell you 
of the methods and results of one institution with which I have 
the honor to be attached. Connected with it is a staflF of English 
and Italian missionaries, both men and women. Every day one 
or more of them are visiting the convicts in their cells, in the 
yard, in the hospital and in the shops and are getting in per- 
sonal touch with the men confined therein, with a view to lead- 
ing their minds upon spiritual matters, always urging them to 
come out and express a desire to give themselves up absolutely 
and completely into the keeping of the blessed Master. After 
they have expressed that desire, they are placed under special 
instruction of several months duration, during which period they 
are strictly watched by the overseer, the warden and the chap- 
lain to see whether or not by their daily life they show that they 
are earnestly striving to live a better life. At the end of their 
probationary period they are examined as to their understanding 
of the Christian faith; the warden, the chaplain and the over- 
seers are consulted as to their general deportment, and if every- 
thing is as satisfactory as can be expected under the ccmditions, 
then they are accepted while yet convicts into full membership 
and communion, with the church of Jesus Christ. During the 
remainder of their incarceration, they receive the Holy Com- 
munion regularly, and when they are discharged they are given 
letters of transfer to the church of the community in which they 
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intend to live, just the same as any other Christian in good 
standing. What has been the result of this process! Figures 
are not always reliable; but, unfortunately, they are the only 
thing upon which we can depend at times, and figures in this 
case tell us that last year sixty-one men and women of the East- 
em State Penitentiary were confirmed into the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and this year, judging from present conditions, 
we will reach very nearly one hundred. 

Now I can almost hear some of you think that that is just 
about as far as Christianity can go and there its power ceases. 
Such is not the case however. When a man is discharged he is 
** followed up" closely; if possible, work is secured for him and 
he is visited and urged to keep in close touch with his church and 
get actively engaged in its work. As a result of this syntem^ our 
missionaries have made miany strong and personal friends of 
those whom they first met behind the prison wall. The speaker 
himself, along with his family, lived in the same house and ate 
at the same table for six months with a man whom he never saw 
until he met him in a cell at the penitentiary. The man now is 
a respected member of his community and a devout member of 
the church. 

We agree that the day of sentimentalism is past, and that if 
the reformation of the convict is to be permanent it is necessary 
to change something else beside his heart; it is necessary to 
change his environment, his physical nature, to reconstruct his 
method of thinking, and to surround him with an atmosphere 
that is negative to criminal practices. We agree with the social 
worker, the scientific penologist, the prison warden, superintend- 
ent, and overseer, that great results can be obtained from im- 
proved prison architecture, better physical surroundings, and 
more congenial and natural methods of living for the convict, 
such, for instance, as working in the open air and sunshine, the 
lifting of the rule of silence and permitting a certain disciplined 
intimacy to exist between the convict and his fellow, the creation 
of schools of learning, the beginning of manual training, the 
adoption of courses of lectures, and even the institution of even- 
ings of entertainment for the man who is suffering punishment 
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for his crime. Not only that, but we agree with the scientists 
in these days of advanced thought, who are forming more and 
more perfectly the institutions which are to ultimately receive 
the convict after his discharge; with the States and nations 
which are formulating laws of indeterminate sentence and parole 
and societies of business men which are being formed in many 
cities, the avowed purpose of which is to provide work for the 
ex-convict and to give him the benefit of a benevolent oversight 
until he is once more established upon a firm footing of responsi- 
bility and morality and has again taken his proper place in 
society. 

The ideals of the present day are magnificent. More than 
that, they are absolutely practical, and they are proved to be 
of the utmost value in the reclamation of the convict. The law- 
breaker is today surrounded by almost perfect physical and ma- 
terial agencies for his uplift, and it would seem as though there 
was nothing remaining to be done for him. Our scientific friends 
feel that they are slowly but surely writing the word ** finished" 
at the end of the story of penal evolution. They make the mis- 
take, however, in thinking that Christianity proved its worth 
only in arousing at first the hearts and minds of men and that 
science has created conditions which will enable a man to live 
upon a higher and a better plane. 

The question arises after all, has science uttered the last 
word upon this tremendous question that we are considering? 

Is it not possible and altogether probable that perhaps the 
older force and the younger force, Christianity and science com- 
bined, shall be the ultimate ideal method of solving the problems 
in our chosen field of work ? The fair-minded theologian is per- 
fectly willing to concede the importance and the advantage of 
the material improvements that today surround the oonvict. He 
is willing to frankly acknowledge that perhaps the old-time 
methods employed by the followers of the blessed Nazarene were 
crude and inefiicient ; but, in conceding these two points, he still 
insists that only by the combination of Christianity and science 
can be brought about the ideal condition toward which both the 
scientist and the churchman are working. We ought to enter 
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with enthusiasm into all attempts to im;prove the physical state 
of the convict. If he is a man of ignorance when he enters our 
penal institution, everything should be done toward educating 
both his brain and his hands ; but while we are performing this 
act of development, we ought not .to neglect the development of 
his moral and spiritual concepts, and the time' is coming when 
we shall feel more and more the need of the spiritually as well 
as the mentally and physically developed man. 

As a matter of fact, the time has arrived when we as Chris- 
tian men and women must destroy our antiquated methods of 
reaching the heart and spirit of the convict and devise other 
means by which we can reach him in a simpler mental as well as 
spiritual way than we have ever done before. We, as mission- 
aries to the convict, need to study our man as closely as a phy- 
mdan studies his patient, and if we are conscientious in our diag- 
nosis of the individual, we will be amazed to learn that men of 
this class need to be treated in scores of different ways. We 
must then study the man as an individual to see just where he 
has made his mistake, what is the cause of his lack of moral and 
spiritual development, what obstacle there seems to be in the 
way of his advancement along spiritual lines, and then in love 
and sympathy will we strive to the best of our ability to remove 
these obstacles from his way and give him the chance to grow 
in the image of God as well as in the image of man. 

It would, therefore, seem to the speaker, at least, that the 
place of religion in the science of penology is by the side of 
•dence, walking hand in hand and accomplishing that which 
science can never accomplish alone, the creation of spiritual 
ideals and intuitions and helping the man to use these ideals and 
intuitions when they are created, for his advancement and 
growth, until at last, he shall enter into his own and shall for- 
ever dwell among the sons of Gk>d. 
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ADDRESS. 

MBS. MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

I feel the deepest and most intense interest in every paper 
that is read and in every subject thai comes up here in this 
Congress for discussion, because it seems to me that while we sit 
here and talk and think and plan and pass our opinions, that 
there must ever be before us the consciousness of that greAt 
waiting mass of humanity that is to be affected, blessed, helped, 
elevated, lifted heavenward and sent forward with better man- 
hood by that which we accomplish in these sessions. And I sin- 
cerely hope that this Congress will be a congress not only of 
wonderfully prepared and wonderfully discussed papers, but a 
congress of accomplishment ; that every one of us may go back 
to the State, territory and little comer of the world to which we 
belong, carrjdng with us the spirit and knowledge and inspira- 
tion of this whole band of thoughtful men and women and really 
go out to move something and bring about the accomplishment 
of our purpose. 

This is the Chaplains' hour. This is the morning when those 
who stand as the spiritual shepherds of the black sheep empha- 
size the importance of their work, and as you have heard so ably 
stated already, we can not possibly lay too much stress upon the 
vital importance of the religious side of this great prison work. 
The prosperous, happy, fortunate, busy, bustling man is very 
much inclined to go ahead and think he can forge his own way 
into the world, and there has been quite a tendency on man's, 
part to leave religion and the wife at home. He goes out and 
fights and she stays home and does the praying. But when man 
gets down into the pit, through his own weakness or blindness, 
the first thing he says is **0h God, help me," whether he means 
it or not. The wondrous opportunity which is placed. before the 
chaplains of our prisons is the fact that they are the masters 
of those who have got to the place where they realize they need 
the minifltration. There is many a preacher in the pulpit who 
knows full well that the audience which assembles to hear what 
he pours from his heart merely sits there because it is the con- 
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ventional thing to do. He knows many men are tliinking what 
they are going to do the next day. He knows full well many 
have been dragged there by their wives. Many of the audience 
are saying **That is a very good point for so and so/' but tiie 
man who stands up and talks to a prison audience knows he has 
an audience of sinners, and they know it too. I think every one 
will concede that there is no audience on the face of the earth 
that realizes m<»*e fully the great truths that have to do with 
life than that audience in the prison. They know life. There 
is no need to get up and talk long hours in convincing them 
they are sinners. They know it and know also very much of 
the truth you can teach them. They are through with theory. 
What they want is the sympathetic touch ^hat will unlock the 
aching, broken, hopeless heart and bring to them the inspira- 
tion that they need. 

I presume in the past, in the old regime, which we look back 
upon as passed, there was a feeling within the prisons that th<^ 
position of the chaplain was rather' an unnecessary one. Tlic 
chaplain's service was something insisted upon on account of 
the convention, and was really not needed. I remember of hear- 
ing of a warden to whom one of the prisoners appealed. He was 
in a prison where all men had to go to the chapel service. He 
appealed to the warden, saying he did not want to go to the 
chapel service, and the warden said with a good deal of stern- 
ness. Of course yon mil have to go to chapel, that is part of 
your punishment; you are here to be punished. 

I think it is one of the great duties of the chaplain to see tu 
it that the chapel service is not a punishment but something to 
be looked forward to through all the hard, dreary days of the 
week. I think that undoubtedly many a man goes to church 
with the feeling that it is .something of a punishment, and it is 
possible that many a man has been marchec^^to the chapel in our 
prisons feeling it is a dreary hour he will have to endure. Let 
us see to it that every prison chapel is the brightest, cheeriest, 
happiest place in the prison and that so great a hold has been 
gained upon the heart of the prisoner by the man who mounts 
that platform to preach to him that every vv^ord he preaches ns 
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a preacher shall be back-boned by his life as a man in their 
midst I do not think that anywhere there can be a greater 
realization of the need of the three powers and the three in- 
fluences than there is in the prison : the warden, the head of the 
prison, who controls and disciplines and guides and watches 
over the general welfare of every man; the doctor, who takes 
into consideration the peculiarities and disadvantages and 
weaknesses of the physical condition; and the chaplain, who 
comes in as a confessor, a guide, a counsellor, a brother, a 
friend, a shepherd to the man. I might point out to our chap- 
lains that they have one tremendous advantage in their in- 
tiuence, and it is this : that the warden, however kind and how- 
ever thoughtful and however helpful he may be, and however 
close in touch he is, is always the representative of the power 
that guides the prison, and that many men when they are made 
to obey and when they have to be reported to the warden, and 
when they feel he stands there as the representative of the law, 
do not feel they can as much tell their woes and hurts and con- 
sult him about home difficulties, because the warden represents 
the law. The chaplain does not have that disadvantage. He 
comes in to bear the burdens and hear their hard stories and 
stand by the man as a loving and sympathetic brother. He does 
not in any sense represent to the man law or punishment. 

I remember the experience of one chaplain. He is not a 
chaplain today. He seemed to think in the prison that he en- 
tered and to which he was appointed, that he had a good deal 
to do with the law. The first day he arose to speak to the men 
(and after all there is a lot of the boy in every man), they 
thought they would test him, and during his sermon one man 
started to cough, then another, then another, and then they 
were all affected with a terrible fit of coughing. It could easily 
have been dealt with by a smile. If he could have seal the 
humor he could have carried his audience, but he turned to the 
men and said, the next man that coughs wiU go into the cooler ; 
I will not have my service interrupted. I think they coughed 
for the remainder of the hour and they coughed him out in time. 

If we are to be the representatives, we who preach the gospel 
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of divine love, of the dear Christ, we must remember that it is 
our duty to bring the touch of sympathy and win the hearts of 
men, not break them open. What a wonderful chance has every 
chaplain. The man who has suflfered the trial, the man who has 
been torn from home surroundings, who has realized his weak- 
ness, who has been made to feel what a terrible mesB he has 
made of his own life, is in an attitude of mind to be interested 
and guided and led. He is just waitinjir for the message, for 
that influence that can be brought to bear upon him. It has 
seemed to me as I have thought of this great field and the vast 
responsibility and opportunities of the chaplains, that it is a 
field not only represented by the man who comes to hear him 
preach and whom he visits in his cell and whom he talks to in 
his private office, but that he can gain a tremendous hold upon 
those men if he gets to know something of the wife and mother 
and the home influence and I should think that one of the 
greatest leaders to the moving of the prison audience heaven- 
ward would be to get down to the practical interests of each 
individual man's life. It is quite an ordinary thing, when I 
have talked with young men in prison, for them to say, when I 
have said to them, **Have you a mother living?" ** Yes, I have, 
but she does not know where I am." Many a man has said, **I 
have not written to my mother for six years ; I have come to the 
conclusion I ought to let my mother know where I am ; will you 
not break the news?" It seems to me every chaplain has a 
wonderful field of opportunity if he learns something of the 
home history of his men; if he becomes the channel of communi- 
caticm ; if he thinks of that mother wondering where her boy is, 
then sits down and writes her one or two letters a year to let 
her know how her boy is progressing; if a mother has grown 
tired of writing and he can persuade her to write again ; if he 
can know the need of the families over this vast country. The 
church has its great organization and it seems to me that in 
every city and town and village represented by those m^n in 
his charge, the chaplain could get into touch with the pastors 
of the churches and he could write to them and lay upon their 
hearts the interest of the prisoner's family. In a great many 
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of these cities where our volunteer workers are not established, 
I have written from my office and always found the pastors of 
the different churches, men whom I had never known, are de- 
lighted to put these families on their visiting list. Every 
church has its organization of women; every church is looking 
around for poor people to feed at Thanksgiving time; and it 
seems to me a valuable help to the chaplain of every prison 
would be the church organizations outside, provided the chap- 
lain gets to know the family history and family needs and fam- 
ily links that are represented by the boys whom he preaches to. 
What a small part of the chaplain's duty is the sermon on Sun- 
day. They listen critically, perhaps they are the most critical 
in the world who have had the hard knocks. And as they listen 
they do not weigh your theology, but they are saying to them- 
selves. Does he believe it? How mjuch of that is his religious 
training and how much what he knows in his heart? And the 
very best way to convince those in prison to whom we preach, 
that we really do know and do feel, is by letting them feel the 
grip of our hand and the throb of our heart and come near 
enough to them to realize that we are to them something more 
than a preacher, a teacher or officer; that we really are their 
individual friend and brother. 

There is a little story that comes to us from down the ages, 
of one of those blessed men of God, I think St. Bernard. He 
had gathered around him in his monastery those who were going 
into the priesthood, and he was teaching and training them for 
this work. One day he said to one of his young men, Let us go 
out into the city and preach. And the young man went forth 
with him. They went out into the city and they walked tiirough 
crowded, bustling streets, and as he went the good father stopped 
and spoke here and there to the men he passed. They went 
down into the poorer quarters, where women sat at their doors, 
•where they were washin«r at the stream, where the little children 
were playing in the dust, and as he passed he would stroke the 
head of the little child or stand by and talk to the woman about 
her household duties or sit down upon the threshold, and come 
in for a moment into the home-life of the one wl^om he had met. 
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So the hours of the day passed on and the young man became 
somewhat impatient and at last he noticed that their way was 
leading them back to the monastery again, and he said, ''When 
are we to begin to preachT' The good man turned and an- 
swered, **My son, we have been preaching all day.'* Is that 
not the way that the dear Christ preached; the kindly touch, 
the smile, the whole-souled interest, the understanding; is that 
not the mission of the one who is to be the pastor, the shepherd 
of the sheep T And if it is needed with the ordinary white, 
human sheep and unstained little lambs, how much more is it 
needed with the black sheep who has come to feel himself dif- 
ferent from his fellows, who has been so long looked upon with 
suspicion that he has suspicioned everybody else, and has so 
utterly given up faith in himself that he has given up faith 
in humanity and is inclined to think the chaplain is a fake and 
religion a humbug and good people good-for-nothing, and the 
only way to convince him is by the ministration of the heart 
and life, the touch of human sympathy. There is no power that 
is greater than the power of confidence, and I suppose anybody 
who has had anything to do with prisons, wardens, doctors, 
chaplains, would concede that one of the most difficult prob- 
lems that we face in building up these men for the future is 
the fact that many of them for good cause lost confidence in 
themselves. When you give a man a task to do and he throws 
his hands up and says he can not do it, first prove that he can. 
When you point out to him some beautiful prospect in the fu- 
ture and he says there is no use, you have to convince him it 
is reality ; and it is, I believe, one of the greatest blessings and 
powers in a chaplain's life to have that tremendous faith and 
that supreme optimism that will make him believe against the 
apparently absolutely impossible. That is where faith comes in. 
We pick out the good, and promising, and intelligent men in 
prison and say, there is some chance for you. Anybody can do 
that. But it is our duty to pick out the most hopeless and miser- 
able looking and dejected, and say, there is hope for you. He 
will say, "I don't believe it." "All right, I am going to believe 
it for yon," and by harping on the same string and by believing 
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for them and enveloping them in your faith, the time will come 
Boon when you will break down that belief, and faith will pre- 
dominate in every brave heart. 

I tell you, and I would like to proclaim it to the whole world, 
that not only is the chance of the chaplain in prison one of the 
most marvelous in the great field of religious labor, but we want 
for that field the most supremely godly, the most wonderful 
man of faith, and a man with the greatest tact on the face of 
the earth. People seem to think that a great church with its 
great audience is the chance for a man, and they will pick out 
our great religious men and say, "That is where he should be,^ 
in the pulpit of Fifth Avenue Church; that is the place he 
should have, because he is a great preacher and has shown such 
ability." I think it would be much better to put the man with 
inferior faitii and power in such a place and put that great 
man in a State prison. I have heard State ofBcials talk as if 
you could go and pick out any man for a chaplain; a certain 
man has made a failure in the pulpit, he will do for the State 
prison. Indeed he will not. We want our most upright men, 
with the greatest power on earth, as our prison wardens, and 
our most godly and faithful and Christ following men for our 
chaplains; and if I had the power I would see to it that the 
salaries given in our States were such as could hold a man who 
can do the work. Tell me, if you will, where there is a place, 
where there is need of greater tact, intelligence, faith and power 
than in a prison where we have these hundreds of thousands of 
men who are to be moulded, guided, trained into good citizens, 
and the very fact that the world decidedly has failed, the very 
fact the church decidedly has not kept them out of prison, the 
very fact that the family and the social world has made such 
a desperate failure of them shows that to you, wardens and su- 
perintendents and chaplains, the State is now giving over the 
work in which everybody else has failed. Of course the men who 
take it up ought to be ever so much more able than the man 
outside that made the failure. Let us hope that the time will 
come when the world will realize this. Let us make upon these 
men in prison the impression that we so trusted them and be^ 
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lieved in them that we shall get that hold and grip upon them 
which can be gotten upon human nature, by feeling that we 
have confidence in them. I do not suppose there is any greater 
hold on a human heart than for that heart to say, **I must live 
up to the ideal that my friend has of me.'* **I must be good 
because so and so believes I am goin^ to be ; I must fulfill these 
trusts; I will not deceive; in my own heart I may know I am 
not as good as so and so thinks, but he thinks it and I am going 
to live up to it." Many a warden has told me that he has 
picked out some hard grained, difficult man whom everybody 
says could not be managed, and how he has managed and inter- 
ested and held him because he trusted him. lie has had a talk 
with him and says, now I am going to give you a chance and I 
am going to trust you, and the man has gone back to his cell 
and said, **You bet, I am going to be faithful to it; if a man 
can believe in me like that, I will prove there is something in 
me." That is one of the supreme powers of the chaplain, be- 
lieving and trusting, so that men may be aroused to that better 
sentiment that responds. Some one says, it is well to talk like 
that; you will find out when you trust and have been deceived 
that they do not live up to that. If they do not, that is no reason 
for our lowering our ideals. I would rather be deceived and 
disappointed a dozen times than I would wreck the chance of 
the thirteenth man because I had failed to trust him. 

T had a little illustration that touched me just recently. We 
have tried, as many of you know, in our Volunteer Prisoners' 
League to take the most hopeful, optimistic view, and we tell 
our boys what we know they are going to do and hope and be- 
lieve when they go out and make good. In New York City we 
have a hospital and in that hospital we have a very valuable and 
capable trained nurse. She was our superintendent of nurses 
and she became interested in my work. She had heard me speak 
and had seen something of the boys and girls who had been 
treated there. She wanted to take a post graduate course and 
went to Bellevue and became a nurse there in one of their great 
wards. One day there was brought into her ward a poor, 
broken down, dying man. T do not know what the accident 
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was but he had a compound fracture of the skull and he was 
unconscious. They looked at the poor clothes he wore and 
there was not a mark or letter in his pocket of any kind. He 
was evidently one of the poorest of the hard working crowd of 
the great city. To them he was a man without a name or a 
home. He was never able to tell them who he was. They had 
no idea where he lived. They did not know whether he had 
any one that belonged to him. He lay there as many a poor 
derelict has laid in the hospital, to die, to be placed in an un- 
known grave. As this nurse worked with him and ministered 
to him, he tossed back and forth in fevered delirium and all 
the time he was talking Sing Sing, and every now and then he 
would speak of the Little Mother and every now and then some- 
thing about the Volunteer Prisoners' League. Immediately she 
was alert. She wanted to do all she could. The doctors made 
an examination and saw the case was absolutely hopeless. Some 
of the nurses laughed at her and said, **What a time you are 
having tending that old hobo; he is past all hope." But she 
thought she could help our work a little by ministering to that 
dying man and she stood by his bed just toward the last and 
there came a moment of consciousness and she saw his eyes 
were clear and he could understand what she said. She knelt 
down and put her hand on his and with the memory of what 
he had said, she said, ''I am afraid in life you have not been a 
very good man." She said his face changed and lighted; it 
was almost transfigured, as he turned and said, **0h, but since 
I came out I have been good ; you know I am one of the Little 
Mother's boys, and the boys of the League have to make good; 
I have made good." And she said to us afterwards, '*You 
know, the smile with which he said those words would have 
made you feel the work is well worth while." He had to make 
good and he had done it No one knows who he was; he lies 
today in some unmarked grave, but in that poor mind there 
had been that one thought, that he had done something, taken 
some pledge, lived under some influence that had made upon 
his mind the impression that with all his power he must try 
to make good because he was to be trusted. 
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Dear comrades, dear shepherds of these black she^, let us 
see to it that we are not on the side of the fatalist, but trost 
and believe and appeal to this better thing in these men who 
come under our charge. We can leave the scientific work to 
others. Tliere are splendid brains working away like eight-day 
docks. We can leave the rules and discipline; we can leave 
much that has to be done to Legislatures, but we must put our 
life and heart and soul behind these men, energize them with 
our faith, and let us remember we are in this age writing upon 
the sands of time, and it is a writing that will not be defaced. 
Scientists have found somewhere in some strata of the earth 
wonderful marks that have been made in ages gone by. There 
is in one of our museums a great slab of stone that bears upon 
it the writing and impress of ages ago, ages before man was 
upon this earth. There upon the sands, by the seashore, a frail 
little bird tired in its flight, landed upcHi the golden sands, ran 
across the sand and flew away. Its little body in but a few 
brief moments or years was dust ; its very shape was unknown, 
forgotten. Upon that day there came a little storm, clouded 
the sky and raindrops fell, little drops of water. They made 
their mark upon that golden sand. The ages passed and today 
that block of stone shows the mark of those tiny bird feet and 
it shows the marks of the little drops of rain so weak and insig- 
nificant in themselves, but they have been petrified and the 
world gives back the story after all these ages. You and I, dear 
comrades, have before us a few short years to serve. We shall 
be gone, forgotten; but the impress of our life, the impress of 
our love, will make its mark upon these sands of human exist- 
ence that come beneath our influence and in the ages of the fu- 
ture and in the revelation of that great last day our influence 
will be felt and seen and recognized and we shall feel we had 
our share. Oh, let us see to it that we write well. And how 
can we do it? Not by our own might, not by our own power, 
but by that which we can gather from above. 

I have in my bedroom at home a little white cross. It is a 
little, insignificant white cross, made of very common kind of 
wood. It has been painted with phosphorus paint and in the 
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daytime if it is placed in the sunshine it gathers to itself sonie- 
thing of the light and glory of the sun, and then when the dark- 
ness comes and the room has no light in it that little white cross 
gives out the gleam that it has gathered and it stands out and 
shines out clearly in the night, giving to those who turn to it 
its mystic message. So must it be with every chaplain, with 
every pastor, with every Christian. We may recognize that we 
are made of very weak and ordinary human clay. We can be 
just as weak perhaps as the poor man and woman who cry to us 
from the place from which they have slipped, but our hearts can 
have within them that faith and touch divine that will enable 
us to catch and reflect something of the brightness of heaven. 
Those who know not God, who live in the shadow instead of the 
sunlight, can not see Him, but if we will only live close enough 
to Him, if we will only come into the sunshine of His love and 
under the influence of His dear spirit, we can catch the sun- 
light, and then in the darkness as they cry for the light they 
can see it shining and can turn toward the light we can reflect 
to them until they, themselves, have sought the great and won- 
drous light and power which can be theirs just as truly as it 
has been ours. 

I pray that God may bless and inspire our chaplains and 
that this Association within the Prison Association may be a 
real, practical power in the solving of the great problem of 
remaking and reforming and upbuilding of the men and women 
who are entrusted to our care. 

MAKING PROVISION FOR THE WIVES AND CHILDREN 
OF PRISONERS. 

REV. C. P. SPARLING, CHAPLAIN LAY READERS' LEAGUE, BALTIMORE. 

The very fact that this subject is brought up and that it is 
brought up on the first day, is surely an indication of the im- 
portance of the subject, and it is very sad indeed that it has 
been so long neglected. It causes a blush to come to the face 
of true manhood that women and children have suffered for 
so many years while the breadwinner is in prison. Something 
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must be done and must be done now. The man who has a wife 
and children has a very serious obligation and responsibility 
resting upon him as well as an opportunity. The State is in- 
terested in these children because the State is interested in hav- 
ing good citizens, honest, upright, industrious and intelligent, 
and unless the children of the prisoner are properly and well 
cared for, there is a great chance of their turning out even as 
their parents. So it is a subject which deals with the interest 
of the State in the children. Because a man is a criminal or 
has done somiething wrong and is committed to prison, it does 
not necessarily mean that he is relieved of the responsibility 
of. maldng provision for his own wife and children. While his 
reformation is being attempted, whether he is in prison or 
whether upon parole, he must be made to feel and realize that 
the responsibility of providing for his wife and children will 
depend upon him and him alone, not upon public charity or 
private charity. The proper one to make provision for his 
wife and his children will be the man who is imprisoned or 
who has been indicted for some offense. That is the natural 
order of sentence. The prisoner must be made to feel that 
though he is committed to prison for some offense that the State 
is not confining him there to make gain out of his labor nor is 
the State putting him there to provide him with labor, but for a 
definite purpose for the good of society, for his own good, for 
his own reformation and in order that he might provide for 
his family. In some instances this will be almost impossible. 
He is there because he is weak in at least some one respect, and 
he must be helped by all the power and strength that can be 
given him in advice and in discipline. There is more wicked- 
ness done in this world by weak men than by wicked men, and 
if that be the ease one of the primary things we must teach 
him and give him opportunity to do is to provide for his wife 
and his childr^. If that be the case every prisoner must be 
given an opportunity to labor in order that his labor may bring 
some renuuneration and that remuneration is not to be given 
to private individuals nor unrelated individuals. There should 
be no profit from the prisoners' labor which should go to any one 
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else than his own family or himself for a nest egg that he may 
have on his release. The State has first claim probably, be- 
cause of the cost of his confinement, but there is a greater claim 
which is made up<m his labor, and remuneration for it, on be- 
half of his wife and children. And then, as was so strongly 
emphasized yesterday, he must have something in his hand when 
he leaves prison or when the day of his release comes, in order 
that he may make a fair start in the world. The first principle 
to be emphasized in making provision for the wife and children 
of a prisoner should be this: that he must be given an oppor- 
tunity for labor which will bring remuneration; that it means 
hands off all money or profit from that labor on the part of 
any individual, company or firm ; all that money must be divided 
between the State for the cost of his confinement, for the sup- 
port of his family while he is a prisoner or under puuishment, 
and for the support or rather as a nest egg for him when he 
leaves the prison. I realize full well that this opens up many 
grave problems which we are not going to deal with in this 
short time, as to the character of his work, the length of his 
hours, whether that kind of work shall fit him to fill the best 
place in society upon release, etc., but there is no alternative 
to this fact, that prison labor shall not be for any private gain 
of individual or company but shall be for the support of his 
family, for the reimbursement of the State and as a nest egg 
that he will have on the day of his release. It is important that 
this shall be done, because the family is the greatest anchor 
that the man has on the day of his release. In a great many 
instances the family ties are severed because the wife can no 
longer support the family; the family is divided and when he 
is released there is po family for him to go to. We all know 
the helpfulness of true family ties, and therefore it is most 
urgent that we should make provision in the proper way to 
hold together the family against the day he shall be released. 
There is another aspect to this question, and that is that 
by holding together the family, supported by the proper one who 
is the breadwinner, whether a prisoner or a free man, it means 
not only the holding together of the family but it means the 
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mother will be enabled to stay at home and keep the home to 
gether rather than having to go out and work for a few cents 
or dollars a day or week to help hold it together. And more 
than that, it means the children shaU be enabled to go to school 
and to play, that they may have proper education and health- 
ful recreation, that they may be healthful, sober, industriouF 
and intelligent citizens of our country. 

There are two or three systems which are in vogue in some 
places which would tend to make ample provision for the wife 
and children of the prisoner if properly worked. The parole 
system. We have the case of the man who begs parole in 
order that he may support his family. What he needs is 
another chance, and if we never preach from another text 
or subject) it should be on the subject of '^ another chance.'' 
Oive him another chance if at all possible and trust to his man- 
hood to live up to it and measure up to what is expected of him. 
I have in mind a man on parole for sixteen months, and during 
that time he was obliged to report every week as to his work, 
his earnings, where he spent his evenings, and the report had 
to be countersigned by his wife. It was she who drew the checks. 
His earnings amounted to $825, or a little over $50 a month, con- 
sequently his wife and children were not dependent upon public 
or private charity but had the feeling that they were being sup- 
ported by the one who under Gtod's dispensation was the proper 
one to work for their support. They were able to hold up their 
heads, although the father had been indicted and convicted of 
crime or for some serious offense. In passing, the parole sy^ 
tem does and can make provision for the support of wife and 
children of a prisoner. 

There is another system which is worked in some places. 
The industrial farm, which is the answer to the cry "back to the 
land,'* which is an admirable way of making provision for 
widows and children through proper sources. This gives open 
air employment, which again is an estimable thing. It helps 
in his reformation by giving him a dear head and a strong 
body, which he does not receive as a rule from close confine- 
ment within prison walls. But we are not here to advocate the 
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farming system, only to speak of it as an adequate means of 
providing for wife and children. The man is learning some- 
thing worth while. He is not encroaching upon the rights of 
others. His occupation is a paying one, and that is the chief 
point at the present time. Therefore he is enabled by his own 
honest labor, though a convict, to support his own wife and 
his own children. This farming system also makes provision 
for the men who are past their prime, who are crippled, for 
the weak man. Here is an opportunity to do some work on a 
farm, earning their own support and that of their families. 

There is another subject which is akin to the farm, and that 
is road making. We all know that we need better roads in this 
country and here is another open air employment which might 
be used in order that the convict may receive remiuneration for 
his honest labor, that his own wife and children may be sup- 
ported by his own efforts and not by the State as a charity 
nor by the private or public corporation. 

My subject was '^ making provision for the wives and chil- 
dren.*' I should like to have the permission to diverge for a 
moment and include not only the wives of the prisoners but of 
those who should be prisoners. I refer to the subject of de* 
sertion, wife desertion. I am confident that nearly everyone in 
this room knows something about wife desertion. I am meeting 
with it constantly in our work, and surely this is a subject which 
might well occupy our attention for a moment. Though a man 
is not a prisoner, if a wife deserter he should be a prisoner. 
I know in some cases judges do all they can by moral suasion 
to bring about a reconciliation, and their attempts have been 
successful in many instancea But where moral suasion has no 
longer any effect and for some reason there is a separation be- 
cause of drunkenness or cruelty, it may be, especially on the 
part of the man who deserts the home and turns so much of a 
coward that he leaves his wife and children to battle against 
the world without his manly support, then I say he ought to be 
put in such a position that his offense is pensl and the State 
ought to be compelled to follow that man to the ends of the 
earth in order to bring him to time and justice and make him 
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realize he is the man who is responsible for the support of his 
offspring. Now a man in this State can go down to Washington 
or Philadelphia and work there and support another woman or 
another family and can not be touched or followed. So long as 
he stays in this State, so far as I can understand and am told 
by the women who are left, he may go free, if you would call it 
so, and be exempt from the support of his family by paying the 
paltry sum of three dollars a week. It ought to be made so that 
a man under such circumstances could be brought back to jus- 
tice, put on an industrial farm, make him work under good, 
healthful influences and the result of his work given to the sup- 
port of his God-given family. He is the man to do it. 

The upshot of it all is that if we are going to make provi- 
sion for the wives and children of prisoners — and we know it 
must be done — a better provision must be made from now on, 
but it must be done through the proper and natural sources, 
not as a gift from the State but by the labor of the head of 
the family. 

There is another aspect. The only reason I am here is to 
tell you of a work I know where provision is made for the chil- 
dren of the prisoner. It happened to be my good fortune and 
privilege this summer to have visited the Princess Mary Home 
for Girls in England. I know of nothing of this kind in this 
country. About forty years ago it was decided to have a tempo- 
rary home for children of prisoners, to take them to this home 
and keep them under good influences until their parents were 
released. It proved to be a failure, partly because of lack of 
proper supervision, but chiefly because the parents upon their 
release claimed their children and took them back to the same 
old haunts of vice; so the good work was often and most fre- 
quently undone. It was decided to have a home, or a number 
of homes, and to obtain permission from the authorities to 
claim those children until they were sixteen years of age, with- 
out any chance of any interfw^nce on the part of their par^ts. 
There happened about that time to be in that part of the 
country the Princess of Teck, who on one occasion in the police 
court heard a woman say, when she was convicted, "Oh, what 
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will become of my bairns, my bairns/* and from that time on 
Princess Mary became interested in this new idea of the village 
homes and until the time of her death she was one of the chief 
workers in the interest of that institution. The name of the 
institution was changed to the Princess Mary Village Home 
for Girls, because as she herself said, children leaving this 
home might be branded as prison children, so she said **If you 
wish you may use my name in connection with the work,*' so 
from that time on it has been so called. Lest children 
coming from the home might still be branded as prison chil- 
dren, the trust calls for the admission of children who are desti- 
tute and for children w^ho are under demoralizing influences; 
therefore any child coming from there, it is not known by the 
outside world why it was sent there. The institution is for 
girls alone. A record is carefully kept by the superintendent, 
but that is all. It is a most admirable work. There are a se- 
ries of ten or more cottages on a large tract of land and each 
cottage is in charge of a woman, whom the children of that 
cottage call ** Mother." She acts as a mother to the girls. She 
is preferably a widow with a child of her own, and I talked with 
a number of them who had their own children there mixing with 
the children of the homes. There are from fifteen to twenty in 
each cottage ranging in age from 2 to 16 years. In order that 
the life may be as near family life as possible the older girls 
are obliged to look after the younger ones in the various work 
and on the playgrounds. It would do you good to go there and 
see the bright, happy, healthy faces of those girls. It was not 
like going into a home for orphans where, the little girls have 
their hair cropped short like a boy because of the time and 
labor saved, but these girls have their hair well kept, clean and 
well brushed, which alone helps to keep up the self-respect of 
the girls. They are taught home life ; the value of money when 
they go out into the world. Each mother has at her disposal a 
sum amounting to $5 in our money and sends one of the girls 
to the store of the homes where she must buy the groceries, or 
brooms, or whatever is necessary for the upkeep of the cottage. 
The money goes through the treasury and back again to the 
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mother to be used over again in training the girls. It is not an 
institutional life, and according to its constituticm is as near 
home life as possible to make it. They reoeive school education, 
and instruction in sewing, millinery, dressmaking, etc. 

I asked the superintendent how many of the children turned 
out to be a success, or rather that were a credit to the homes, and 
she said about 90 per cent. Is that not worth while T Even if 
it had been the other way, only 10 per cent, it would still have 
been worth while. Representatives have visited the homes from 
Japan and Russia to see how they are managed, and the super- 
intendent has been coaxed more than once to leave the homes 
in that country and go to Russia to establish similar homes. 
That is the kind of work we can do here to make provision for 
the little ones when it is not advisable to keep liiem with the 
motiier in the home, when the father is a criminal. 

The subject, therefore, I think, ends in this way: That in 
order to make provision for the wives and children of prisoners, 
put the responsibility where it rests naturally, on the husband, 
the father of the family, and then in exceptional cases where 
that can not be done, take the children and put them in a home 
where they will have home life, i¥>t institutional life, in the 
natural way. I believe in keeping to nature as much as possible, 
and the natural way is as has been outlined. 

THE PRISON LIBRARY. 
DisanssioN. 

Dr. Orlando P. Lewis, Secretary New York Prison Asso> 
ciation, New York City: I will tell you what we have been 
trying to do in New York in the last few montii& The State 
Library Association has had upon its program for several years, 
incidentally, the question of prison libraries. This year they 
gave a whole day to the discussion of the education of the pris- 
oner, and it may be suggested to you from other States that co- 
operation of this kind may be had with the State Library As- 
sociation. 

In order to preset to the State Library Association some 
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facts regarding libraries throughout the United States, I wrote 
to all the wardens and superintendents and the executive heads 
of other institutions that I could learn of. In general I found 
these facts, as nearly as I can remember them offhand. The 
State prisons and the reformatories in general have relatively 
good libraries. There are certain institutions which are really 
distinguished by their excellent libraries. For instance, one 
State prison in the Central States has a library of 15,000 or 
20,000 volumes. I did not dare to estimate the value of the li- 
braries from the librarian's standpoint, but I submitted the 
catalogues sent to me to one of our younger librarians in New 
York and he told me he was gratified in general with the choice 
of books. There are exceptions. I had word from some of the 
Western States that they were asking for appropriations for li- 
braries. This was also true of some of the Southern States. 
I found that the wardens and superintendents feel the library 
is an important thing. Many of them also said they felt they 
had neglected perhaps that part of the prison question and 
they had perhaps too frequently heaped it upon the overbur- 
dened shoulders of the prison chaplain, but from that time on 
would give more attention to the matter. 

When it comes to the jails and workhouses, I do not need to 
tell you the conditions are deplorable. For instance, in one 
New York county the sheriff wrote me that the only library 
they had waa a collection of hymn books. From another county 
I received a letter saying that the sheriff of that county had 
never seen anything around his jail that looked like a library, 
the inference being perhaps he did not know what a librarj^ 
looked like. 

A resolution was passed by the State Library Association 
suggesting to the State Board of Charities, the State Prison 
Commission and the State Charities Aid Association that it 
would be glad to join with them in a conference to consider the 
question of the administration of prison libraries. It was 
brought out rather forcibly to me in these papers received 
from wardens and superintendents that the chaplain seems to 
be the crux of the situation. If he is willing to take upon his 
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shoolden the judgment in regard to the selection of book% the 
methods of distribution and the encouraging of the inmates to 
read, he has a splendid opportunity, and many of the chi^lains 
carry out this splendidly. 

I have been gathering institution papers from various parts 
of the country for our magazine, The Review, and have been 
much gratified to see the high grade of much of the matter that 
goes into them. 

I think it is in Arizona in the State prison that an in- 
mate runs the library and is allowed evidently much liberty. 
In one letter which came it stated that the library was only 
supplementary for the purpose of stirring up the prisoners to 
write better, but it is of very large importance in gratifying 
the desires of those prisoners who want not only fiction but want 
philosophy, etc. If we can get such poems as in the ''Star of 
Hope*' from Auburn State Prison, such articles as we get from 
prison papers, such jokes as the prisoners frequently get up, 
sometimes called ''gallows humor," but which are frequently 
quite good, is it not self-evident that the library is the thing 
which the boy behind the bars wants greatly and which he will 
use if we will give him the chance t 

Demarchus C. Brown, State Librarian, Lidianapolis, In- 
diana: At a session of the American Library Association In- 
stitute six months ago in Chicago, the proposition was made 
that that association should have a representative present, if 
possible, at all great national conferences. It was strongly 
advocated by many but opposed by many others. A leading 
librarian of the United States, with a sort of half sneer, said 
that the American Library Association could not afford to have 
an oflScial delegate at the American Prison Association. I am 
proud to say that against that position I raised my voice stren- 
uously. I thought that the librarian could be made very useful 
not only to all other national associations, but to this associa- 
tion in particular and to the people in whom this association 
Is most profoundly interested. 

I want to present two points. The first important word in 
the title of the paper that was to have been read, is ''organiza- 
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tion" of the library. It iB just as important to have a library 
well organized in an institution as in a public library. Organ- 
ization is the key-word in library work just now. This organiza- 
tion is necessary so that every officer or any inmate can quickly 
find what he wants on any subject. I want to call attention to 
the fact that the Public Library Commission of Indiana, which 
is charged with the supervision and care of all the public li- 
braries in the State, is also taking charge, in an advisory way, 
of the libraries of the institutions of the State, sending a 
trained librarian to the institution to see that it is properly 
organized, catalogued and classified, making everything easy 
of access. I think nearly all the institution libraries have been 
visited by representatives of the Commission and great good has 
come from it If we are going to try to make better the in- 
mates of institutions, it is just as necessary that they have good 
books to read as to have good sermons preached to them, be- 
cause they read more than they will hear sermons. 

The second point is what in library practice just now is 
called publicity, that is, taking the library to the people and 
not depending upon the people necessarily to come to the li- 
brary, making known what we have and sending it to the 
people, even to rural communities — called in many States 
''traveling libraries.'' It is just as necessary that an inmate 
of an institution know what is in the library as for the people 
outside, and that he may be brought to the library and the li- 
brary to him. In that way we are going to have a great source 
of strength and development and progress among the inmates. 
It is profoundly necessary that this step be taken in all these 
libraries. The question immediately arises, what kind of books 
shall we haveT If you have a reformatory, with trade schools, 
do not neglect the scientific magazine, popular magazines, and 
all such material as that Popular fiction is not at all essential, 
some may be necessary but not much. You are going to teach 
a young man to read and advance in the trade which he is 
learning alid these books are commonly used, especially in the 
Indiana State Prison and Indiana Reformatory and our Boys' 
School. 
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At the Indiana Reformatory, in its library, there are 9,299 
books at last report. The circulation dnringr a single year was 
176,714. On the other hand a city library which had 9,746 
books (approximately the same), had a circulation of 36,292 
volumes. The Reformatory had for its library income during 
that year $1,000; the city library above referred to had an in- 
come of $3,275. Naturally you must exi)ect that if the teaching 
is correct and proper in an institution, the boys will be stimu- 
lated, and even have the time to read more than many people 
outside who are so wrapped up in commercialism. It has been 
a matter of pride with us, and these figures show what can be 
done with other institutions. I do not have the figures for our 
other institutions in Indiana, but many of them approximate 
what I have read to you. 

I am a believer in the thorough use, thorough organization 
and thorough publicity of a library within the walls of reforma- 
tories and prisons. I am sure that a vast amount of good can 
be done. These few facts I have in a few minutes gathered to 
present to you and solicit your interest in this matter. 

Amos W. Butler, Secretary Indiana Board of State Chari- 
ties, Indianapolis: There are two points on which I wish to 
speak. I find in visiting the prisons and reformatories through- 
out the United States there are some which place but little value 
upon the library. Dr. Oilmour says, in one of his excellent ad- 
dresses, that the wise warden of a prison can learn much that 
is of profit to him from his prisoner. One of the few books by 
ex-prisoners that has made an impressicm upon me is ''Life in 
Sang Sing" by Convict Number 1500. It is the best book I have 
every read written by an ex-prisoner. One thing in that book 
which impressed me more than anything else is that that pris- 
oner emphasized that the greatest force for good in his mind 
in the Sing Sing Prison was the library. And I believe from 
our experience that we have no more potent influence for good 
in our own institutions than the library and the spirit that is 
back of it, that encourages and urges our prisoners to use the 
library for their own benefit. 

TJie other poipt is one made by our friend who spoke upon 
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the aid to wife and children of pri8oners. He referred to the 
question of desertion of families. Many of you know that there 
has been a sentiment throughout the United States that family 
desertion should be a misdemeanor, and this has been made so 
in many States. We, in Indiana, as many of you know, have 
not agreed with this proposition. We have been heretics. We 
have insisted, and put into force two laws — one a law for non- 
support and another a law for family desertion — making the of- 
fenses felonies and placing upon the ofl&cers of the State the 
authority and duty to send to the remotest parts of the United 
States, if necessary, for the one who deserts his family and 
bring him back for trial. This has been in practice several 
years and we are pleased with the results. While we have no 
disagreement with the good men and women who believe in mak- 
ing these acts misdemeanors, I, myself, believe that they should 
be made felonies and that the judge should have the right to 
suspend sentence and impose conditions, and if the man lives 
up to the conditions imposed, eventually be released from the 
prison sentence. 

Bishop Samuel Fallows, Chicago, Illinois: I wish to say a 
word first upon the excellent paper which introduced this whole 
matter. There is no conflict betw^een science and religion. 
There can be no expert treatment of the criminal or prisoner 
without there being religious treatment. 

My friend on my right who read the paper to which Dr. 
Butler has just referred, let slip in, I think, a little statement 
regarding the probable occupation of prisoners for the support 
of their families. I am a member of the Good Roads' Associa- 
tion of the United States. I have prayed for it. I have spoken 
for it and written for it, but I wish to enter now my protest 
and unalterable conviction regarding this: that no prisoners 
ought ever t6 be occupied in constructing roads for the State 
or the nation outside or that are not contiguous to the prisons 
or the institutions in which they are confined, and I do not 
think that Dr. Sparling meant to be understood as advocating 
that doctrine. It would be going back fifty years or more if 
such a step were taken. So I hope it will never prevail. 
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Mrs. Deborah C. Leeds, Chester, Pennsylvania: I can 
hardly find words to express my joy at this library discussion, 
for I believe as a man reads so is he, and I have had it from 
prisoners themselves that they have read books while in prison 
that have hindered them fromf being better while there: I am 
sorry to say it. But today I do thank my Heavenly Father for 
this library discussion and I hope great success will follow. 

Judge G. S. Robinson, Des iloines, Iowa: I wish to speak 
of a plan that has been in use in some of our Western States 
for many years. Some seven of eight years ago the State of 
Iowa, whose institutions are under a central board, provided 
a State librarian whose duty it was to visit each of the institu- 
tions under the board and inspect the libraries, take out ob- 
jectionable books, classify the books and train some one of the 
oflScers or other person connected with the institution in the 
use of the library and getting the books and periodicals before 
the prisoner. That plan has been in vogue, with a brief inter- 
missi(m, since inaugurated, and has been found to be a great 
success. The prison libraries are the most important and the 
most used of all the libraries in the fourteen institutions under 
the control of that board. The librarian has found an important 
part of her work is selecting out and discarding objectionable 
books. A surprising number were found in the library of the 
prison. 

As to the value of this work of supervising libraries "and 
inciting interest in the books, if an institution can have a 
trained librarian to devote his whole time to the institution, it 
is most desirable, but where that is not possible, a supervising 
librarian will be most helpful and profitable. 

Rev. P. Emory Lyon, Chicago, Illinois: I am glad to say 
a word in regard to this important subject, which is not a new 
one, I am sure, to any of us, and which has broadened as the 
campaign of education has been going forward. The Princess 
Mary Home is not the only institution of that kind. In Illinois 
we have a modest man by the name of Matthews, who for a 
quarter of a century has had a littie home for children of 
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priaoners. It has not been widely known, partly because of 
his modesty and partly because of the desire not to have these 
children go out and be known as children of prisoners. But 
that little home, however good, does not solve this great problem 
which must be solved in a larger, statesmanlike way. I do not 
know how long Mrs. Booth has been speaking for this measure 
but I know for a dozen years in our State the work of the Cen- 
tral Howard Associatiim has been going on. I wish we might 
come to some practical measure, or way, by which we could 
get through legislation providing for some mjeans of looking 
after f amiles of prisoners. We have attempted to get legislation 
in Illinois. We have found the question coming from legis- 
lators as to whether there is a demand on the part of the public 
for such a thing. We have been met with this objection, that 
if we would support the dependents of prisoners, we should 
have to support the dependents of those in insane hospitals, 
etc. But, of course, the answer to that is that the dependents 
of those being treated in hospitals are not the dependents of 
those who are earning anything for the State. One of the most 
practical difficulties we have met in this direction has been the 
tremendous cost of administration of prisona Under the con- 
tract system it seemed to be well nigh impossible to carry out 
such a measure. Fortunately the prison labor situation is rap- 
idly changing and promises much in that direction, but can 
we, as members of the Prison Association, unite — chaplains and 
prisoners' aid workers, board members and workers, come for- 
ward with a united front to different legislatures and demand 
legislation that shall make payment to prisoners' families pos- 
sible T 

Rev. J. L. Sutton, New Orleans, La. : It is my pleasure to 
thank the executive board as well as the program committee for 
allowing us this hour for our services. We thank them most 
heartily for this place on the program. Let me exalt a little 
on this thought : no nation nor any country has ever been any 
farther advanced than its religion or spirituality. It is a pleas- 
ure really to see the faces of the men, the managers and war- 
dens who are attending this Congress, and it is a pleasure to see 
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their wives with them. I remember the time when a very few 
wardens brought their wives. I would exhort you to manage so 
that your chaplains can attend these gatherings. It will not 
cost an(y more for a chaplain to come than for a warden or 
superintendent or any other oflScer, in fact, generally not so 
much. 

I would also thank our president. Dr. McHenry, for his well 
arranged and well provided session this morning, as well as the 
speakers who have so earnestly and interestingly entertained 
us, and for the persons who have listened to what has been said. 

I want to add this thought, as an ex-chaplain and one who 
will always register with the chaplains and always feel that part 
in this great work, though I may never again hold that honor- 
able position. I am in sympathy and feel that it does not mat- 
ter from the chaplain's standpoint whether a man is there from 
inheritance or environment or inability, but I want to say 
from the chaplain's standpoint, the prisoner is there, and from 
that very fact that he is incarcerated, he needs what the spirit- 
ual man possessea He needs to know the power of Qod's love 
and redemption that comes from above. And we need the very 
best of men. We will succeed when that takes place. The 
chaplain's duty is the i)ersonal touch, it is not an official posi- 
tion. It is a tremendous work to prepare a soul for an entrance 
into the eternal kingdom. 

Adjourned 12:00 noon. 
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MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 



President Pettigrove called the Congress to order at 2:45 
o'clock, Rev. D. H. Tribou delivering the invocation. 

Mr. Pettigrove: The first speaker on the program should 
have been John E. Hoyle, warden of the State Prison at San 
Quentin, California, who was to report for the Standing Com- 
mittee on Prison Discipline. In his absence the report will be 
presented by the vice-chairman, Dr. D. C. Peyton, Superintend- 
ent of the Indiana Reformatory, Jeflfersonville. 

PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

DR. D. C. PEYTON, SUPERINTENDENT INDIANA REFORMATORY, 
JEPFORSONVILLE, INDIANA. 

I think one of the most trying situations in which one may be 
placed is that in which he is given an hour's notice that he is 
expected to undertake a work that to do well would require 
much time and thought; and in this instance this work would 
have been well done by the gentlemen who had been selected for 
that purpose. I therefore extend to you my sympathy this after- 
noon. The time-honored, carefully written report on Prison 
Discipline is to be given a severe jolt on this occasion. What 
I may say is simply the result of the inspiration of the moment, 
and if I get no inspiration the probabilities are I shall have very 
little to say, and that kind of a speaker is dangerous because it 
takes him so long to say it 

I feel like prefacing my remarks with a question, viz. : For 
what purposes are violators committed to penal or reformatory 
institutions t Are they committed for punishment T Are they 
committed for the purpose of satisfying some particular idea of 
public sentiment, false though that sentiment may be t Are they 
committed! for the purpose of making better individuals, if you 
please, fitted to take their positions in normal society T I should 
say that it is the intention and the purpose to bring them up or 
bring them back, whichever the case may be, to a condition or a 
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standard fitting them for a useful place in society. How ia that 
to be accomplished! I take it that the intent and purpose of 
discipline is large enough to include the things necessary to be 
done in order to reform or remake the individual committed to 
our penal or reformatory institutions. I believe this to be the 
generally accepted understanding or definition of discipline. If 
this is the case, then the question arises as to some of the details 
and principles involved in this work. Let me state here that it 
is my belief that the more nearly we can train men on the inside 
of the walls to understand and to live in keeping with the rules 
and regulations of the social order on the outside, the better and 
more nearly will we approach the direct understanding of this 
work. It is scarcely necessary that I should say to this intelli- 
gent audience of trained men and women in this field of work 
that we have long since put aside to a large degree the idea that 
discipline means punishment or that punishment begets discip- 
line. My friends, I believe that this is entirely unnecessary at 
this time. It seems to me that the nature of discipline is so well 
understood that it is unnecessary to dwell upon this particular 
feature. In this connection, in the handling of this class of men, 
I have thought of three basic words or principles, viz., kindness, 
justice and firmness. You will understand, however, that I 
would not convey the impression that maudlin sympathy has any 
place in the matter of the discipline of those who have gone 
wrong and who are behind the prison walls. Kindness, justice 
and firmness are essential features. These men are just as amen- 
able and just aa responsive to overtures of kindness as you and 
I, and we must understand that they have their ideas and their 
view-points of justice; they may not always be right in their 
conception and understanding of justice; those of us engaged 
daily in this work know only too well that a very large per- 
centage of these persons are so far below the standard of intel- 
lectual normality that they have a perverted or abnormal view 
or understanding of justice. Therefore it is for us to undertake 
for the time being to see and to understand these things from 
their view-point and to reason along similar lines so that we may 
the better know how to tinderstand and h«Jidle siieh cases, 
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We all recognize the absolute necessity of firmnessy of being 
positive with these weakened individuals, men whose make-up 
has from some cause or other become so weakened that they are 
unable or incapable of mea^suring up to and meeting all the de- 
mands of organized society. Being a physician I naturally look 
upon these cases more or less in the same light as I do upon a 
diseased or crippled physical body. It is necessary, if you 
please, to place the moral bodies of these men in a restraining 
splint, so that they may be properly fixed and firmly held until 
such time as we may have obtained the best possible result in 
each individual case. I referred a moment ago to the idea of 
handling these men in a way that would more nearly conform 
to the ideals and regulations of normal society on the outside, 
how can we expect to take these derelicts into our institutions and 
handle them in a way that not only does not conform, but is 
directly in opposition to the standards set by society on the 
outside by which sooner or later they must be measured? At 
best these men find it difficult, and in some instances have at 
first found it impossible, to meet the requirements of normal 
society's laws. And so when we take these men in and handle 
them in a way more or less out of harmony with the regulations 
of outside society, what must we expect when they again go out? 
My friends, unless we get a more rational view it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect a large percentage of failures. 

I have been asked recently the question: */Why are prison- 
ers denied the right of ordinary, polite conversation within our 
institutions?" I say to you that my answer was: "I do not 
know." I am personally unable to answer that question intel- 
ligently, except to say that I believe it is a relic of the things 
that have been, and should now be entirely done away with, but 
which) have been handed down along with other things that are 
mistakes and that are still to be found in the accepted order of 
handling men in our institutions. Individually I believe that 
these men should be permitted, yea,' should be required to do 
the things that are perfectly normal and in keeping with so- 
ciety's regulations on the outside. 

Again, these men are quite as human as you and I, the ma- 
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terial diflference being that they are not endowed with the same 
amount of will power or strength of character as we are. They 
have the same hopes, the same fears, the same disappointments, 
and the same desire for pleasure, but they are endowed with a 
weaker moral constitution. They are not pieces of machinery 
upon which you can place your finger and that will by the push 
of a button start or stop, but rather they are human beings aud 
must be handled from that standpoint. Therefore we find an im- 
portant place for recreation. These men must have some op- 
portunity, they must have some means for positive outbursts of 
pent-up or accumulated emotions, thus giving expression to or- 
dinary feelings of a perfectly normal human being, and they are 
not only entitled to such opportunity of recreation but it is a 
positive necessity as a part of the whole scheme of reformation 
and reorganization. And in this connection let me state that it 
is their conception, their understanding of your idea and your 
treatment from the standpoint of justice and humanity, that 
becomes in them the proper understanding of discipline. There- 
fore I have so often thought, not only of the duty of society to 
the prisoner, but of the rights of the prisoner and the rights of 
those on the outside dependent upon such prisoner. 

I hesitate somewhat to enter upon a discussion of this phase 
of the question which has been so ably gone over by my good 
friend, Mrs. Booth, but so important a thought and so significant 
a matter seems at least not to be harmed by a reinforcement even 
in my feeble way. I believe that these men, along with other 
elements of training, should be taught that very important les- 
son of a compliance with the regulations of society in the matter 
of the support of their dependent ones on the outside, and I be- 
lieve the practice of this principle should be compulsory. There 
are those who are dependent and I say to you that when society 
has taken possession of these men and locked them up and af- 
forded society protection against their violations of its rights, 
with a view to their being kept until such time as it is rea- 
sonably certain that these men will recognize the rights and con- 
form to the regulations of society, society has then gotten all 
to which it is entitled. Not even the State, much less the con- 

[71 I 
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tractint]^ firm, iiys any rioflii to take from these dependent ones 
the amount that tliese men on the inside can and do earn, which 
legitimately and honestly belonirs to siieh dependents. If the 
prineiph^ of proper maintenance of tlieir dependent ones is a 
compulsory requirement, then the State owes it to these men 
to give them an opportunity to earn this support. I am speaking 
of these things now beeause of my implicit faith and belief that 
our prisonei*s should be handled in the most natural way, for to 
do otherwise is contrary to the things that are construed and 
recognized in the social order as normal. 

In eoncliLsion let me emphasi/e the fact that every one of 
these tilings mcntioncfl enter so materially and so \'itally into 
the (jncstion of discipline — into the (juostion of developing ability 
and willingnt^ss on the pnrt of these men to conform to society's 
regulations on the outside — tluit I believe this should be a suffi- 
cient apologA' for the length of this report. 

President Pettigrove: I have now the pleasure of introduc- 
ing ]Mr. Guy 11. TTumphreys, president of the Board of Control 
of the Indiana Boys' School, who Avill give a report of the 
Association of Governing Boards. 

ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNING BOARDS. 
President's Address. 



GVY H. IirMPHIJKVS, BIX)0MF1ELD, IND. 

The National Assoeintion of (Joverning Boards is an organ- 
ization auxiliary to the American Prison Association and is com- 
posed of members of the controlling or governing boards of the 
penal and correctional institutions hx-ated in the territory em- 
braced by the American Prison Association. Its purpose is to 
get together board members to the end that by their more inti- 
mate acquaintance and the closer fellowship growing out of that 
better acquaintance a sort of clearinghouse may be maintained 
for the pr(\scntation of managerial problems, the interchange 
of ideas and experiences, the comparison of methods and pol- 
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icifs, and, perhaps, the reco^aiiliuii jiii*! cnrroclioii of iui (mmm 
sional mischievous practice. 

The members of the Govern iii«r Hoards Assoeiatiim are in- 
terested in a jreneral but very real way in all of the activities 
of the larger prison meet in*?, but they arc interested in a mon? 
s[)ecific and particular if no less real way in certain ]>ractical 
j)robIem8 of board manajrement which are not discussiul heh* 
ex(*(*pt in the si'ssions ver}' kindly allowed to our subsidiary 
organization. 

It will be nested that I speak of the National Ass(H'iation of 
(loverning Boards as a subsidiary organization. I speak ad- 
visedly when I use the word sulxsidiary, and I speak, I believe, 
authoritatively when I Hi\y that we board members are quite 
content that our association is and is to remain subsidiary. We 
recognize that it is subsidiary' because it is sc«(mdar\', and that 
it is stH'ondary bt^cause, in tin* broader sens«\ the probleins 
that engage the attention of its meinlwrs are lartrely practical 
problems of din^ction and manag(»ment in contrast to the lartr"!. 
broader, and farther-reaehing probliMus with which the major 
association concerns itself. 

As,suming that the manairerial. that is to say the board meni- 
i)er side of penal and correct ion;d work, is of s<M»ondar>' im- 
portance to the broader and mon* compn^hensive ((uesticms that 
are annually discussed here, may we not, however, without ini- 
peHinence inquire if the importance of the managerial side 
is not underestimated? I>ecaus<^ it is conf("<sedly seccmdary. 
do we not hasten along without at all stopping to m(\Msure the 
real extent of its individual or relative importance.' Is it not 
a tendency in all our mental process(*s h>oking to the .soluti<m 
of any problem to underrate both the individual and rebitivc 
importance of those salient s(vondar>' facts which constitute — 
if I may use an awkward simile — the und(*rpinning of the 
greater superstructure? To interrogjite and illustrate con- 
cretely, is it not a fact that more than one warden and superin- 
tendent will return to his institution from his attendance on 
the sessions of the American Prison Association full of the 
splendid spirit which exists h(Te and resolve<l to put his in- 
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stitution on a higher plane, only to find that his board does not 
share his enthusiasm and does not, therefore, lend itself readily, 
if at all, to his plans and ambitions? 

In this connection and before I pass to the subject which I 
wish to discuss today, I wish to suggest that what board mem- 
bers need is higher education of the sympathies. They need 
to get the spirit, the esprit de corps of penal and correctional 
work. With modest and humble intentions, Mr. President, with 
no thought of criticism or censure, with the profoundest respect 
and deference for the splendid men and women who have made 
the Prison Association the living, virile force for good that it 
is, and yet with all the earnestness of which I am capable, I 
want to say that I believe that the members of the boards of 
your institutions are not prominently enough identified with 
the work and program of your sussociation. Do not miscon- 
ceive my meaning. Not for their good primarily nor to brine: 
them into greater relative personal prominence but for the good 
of every superintendent and warden, for the good of their in- 
stitution, for the good of the work in which they are engaged 
and those for whom they are working, the board members ought 
to be brought into a fuller participation in these meetings and 
the various aspects of their duties ought to be given an added 
emphasis. Their attendance at the meetings of the American 
Prison Association, the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, and their various State and local meetings ought to 
be compelled by statute if it can not be induced by persuasion 
or public opinion. They sadly need to breathe that with which 
the atmosphere here is pregnant. They ought to be brought 
to a higher level of sjntnpathy and comprehension. If it were 
so, many a millstone would have lost its employment. 

In my remarks to you last October in Omaha, I undertook 
to discuss the matter of the relation between the board member 
and the superintendent with particular reference to the ques- 
tion of how far the board ought to exercise its right of control 
over the superintendent. My conclusion, with which many of 
you were kind enough to agree, was that the Legislature had 
intended to grive to the board very broad power over the ac- 
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tions of the superintendent, but that the exercise of tliat power 
in all of its fullness is not mandatory and that, all other things 
considered, the board governs its superintendent best that 
governs him least. I wish at this time to talk about the relation 
existing between the board and the subordinate employe. By 
subordinate employe I make reference particularly to the em- 
ploye that ranks below the executive staff. 

Before undertaking to determine the attributes and duties 
of a board, let us try to define it What is a board? Why is 
a board? What are its functions? Is a board a buffer to less- 
en or deaden the shock of concussion of two contending forces? 
Is it a screw-propeller to produce moticm by pushing? Is it 
a block and tackle to induce motion by pulling or lifting? Is 
it an anchor to arrest and stay both retrogression and progress ? 
Is it a stone wall against which a high-minded and nobly-im- 
pulsed superintendent may beat out his life and usefulness? 
The board you know and the one I know may be one or tho 
other but the ideal board certainly is none of these. 

The ideal board is not, in the highest sense, a distinct and 
separate entity. It is merely a part of a larger instrumen- 
tality, it is a part of the power-producing, the progress-be- 
getting machine of reformation and correction. It is not a 
speed accelerator nor a speed diminisher nor yet a speed ar- 
rester. It is the governor on the big eiigine and its purpose 
is to compel and maintain a reasonable and uniform speed. 
Its function is the increasing or decreasing of velocity to uni- 
formity by means of a throttle that admits or withholds the 
motive force in nice proportion to the resistance power of the 
engine. 

The great mission of the governor on the engine is to sym- 
pathize and comprehend and regulate and by far the most im- 
portant of these is the capacity to sympathize and comprehend. 
Sympathy and comprehension are its twin senses. From the 
joint judgment of these two, regulation comes naturally, un- 
obtrusively, inoffensively. If it did not sympathize and com- 
prehend, it could regulate neither wisely nor well. Because it 
sympathizes and comprehends, it never regulates merely to 
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demonstrate to the engine that it has the power to regulate. It 
never regulates simply to keep in practice. It. never exercises 
its right to regulate merely to keep the engine in a commendable 
state of docility and submission. It regidates only when its 
subtle senses of sympathy and comprehension discover a right- 
eous and, therefore, an imperative duty to re«ridate. 

In theor\% at least, the work of the governing board and 
tlie work of the governor on the engine are very much of the 
same nature. In point of practice, there is one vast diflference 
between the mechanical and the human instrumentalities, a di- 
vergence that measures the variance between the perfect and 
the imperfect, and that difference is this : the governor on the en- 
gine never over-controls, while some governing boards do. Some 
boards over-control some of the time, some boards over-control 
most of the time, some boards over-control all of the time, and 
not infrequently does it occur that the sum total of the good 
accomplished by the institutions under the management of such 
boards is in precise and exact but inverse proportion to the ox- 
tent of their control. 

In speaking of the governing or controlling powders of the 
board in relation either to the superintendent or subordinate, I 
mean to confine myself exclusively to the policy of control, to the 
matter of the correct exercise of control rather than to the right 
of control. The law of nearly every State gives to the boards 
practically unlimited power to govern their respective institu- 
tions, and this is, I think, right as well as expedient. The board 
is responsible to the Governor, in most instances, and through 
him to all the people for the faithful management of the institu- 
tion under its charge, and it is entitled to large powers of direc- 
tion and regulation. It is to be remembered, however, that law- 
making bodies do not confer power on officials and boards in or- 
der that the conferees may exercise that power on every occasion, 
but rather in order that the power may be in esse for use when 
the use of power is really called for. By no refinement of reason 
can we find any moral or legal duty requiring the endowee of 
power to exercise that power at all times when the exercise of 
power is possible. 
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Let us then assume that the board has the power to deal ^^ith 
subordinate employes largely as it sees fit, but that the extent and 
manner of the exercise of that power is left to its own discretion. 
Keopinjr in mind always the bcvst interests of the institution and 
of those committed to its care, what is the proper relation that 
ought to exist between the board members and the subordinate? 
IIow far and in what manner ought the board to exercise its 
right of control over the subordinate? It seems to me that the 
relation existing between the board and the superintendent 
differs fundamentally and necessarily from the relation existing 
between the board and the subordinate. The board -does not ex- 
ercise directly its powers or its right of control of the institution, 
I lit rather through the agency and instnunentality of the super- 
intendent. Between the board and the superintendent there 
ought to be an intimate and harmonioius relationship and no cold 
hand of outside direction should be thrust in between them. 
The board is expected to produce results for the C'ommonwealth 
and there ought to be no outside interference with its right to 
exercise control over its instrumentality of result-production, its 
superintendent. What happens if the Governor takes the super- 
intendent into his confidence and voices to him his disapproval 
and criticism of the board? What happens if the Governor 
undertakes to sustain the superintendent in a controversy with 
the board? This happens: the superintendent loses his respect 
for his board and the board loses largely its usefulness to the 
Commonwealth. What ought to happen when the Governor con- 
scientiously feels impelled to use his right f til power or influence 
in favor of the superintendent as against the board? This: the 
Governor ought to call for the resignation of the board and if 
the Governor has acted within his rights in asking for the resig- 
nations the board members ought to resign if they can in honor 
do so. When the Governor no longer approves the actions of his 
board and deals directly vrith the superintendent and over the 
head of the board, the institution is no longer large enough for 
both the board and the superintendent. 

In what essential does the relation existing between the 
Governor and the superintendent differ from the relation exist- 
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ing between the board and the subordinate ? The superintendent 
is engaged by the board for the purpose of result-production, but 
he does not personally do all the work of result-production. * Like 
his board, he has his agencies and instrumentalities of produc- 
tion, and the most important of these is his subordinate force. 
Then, who ought to select the superintendent's subordinate force ? 
Does the wise man, requiring skillful carpentry, engage a car- 
penter and then insist on selecting the particular saw and ham- 
mer that the corpenter shall use ? Does he not rather say : * * Use 
what hammer and saw you will, but have a care that you do me 
good work." Again, let me suppose that the superintendent 
either ignorantly or knowingly selects and retains an inferior 
force and thus gets poor institution results. Shall the board 
discharge the subordinates and retain the superintendent? If 
our carpenter does poor work by reason of the inferior hammer 
and saw that he is using, do we curse and destroy the tools and 
retain the carpenter? Whether the fault lies in the carpenter 
or his tools, do we not, if we are wise and fair, deal directly with 
the carpenter? But you say. Does not the wise man, when he is 
getting poor work, examine his carpenter's ii^>ols in order to see 
if the trouble lies there? I think not. At least, only as a last re- 
sort. He will be fair with the carpenter, he will treat him as one 
man ought to treat another ; he will not go secretly rummaging 
into his tool box until he has first looked him in the f ye and 
frankly said: **I am not getting the sort of work I bargained for. 
What is wrong?" 

What shall be the attitude of the board member towards the 
subordinate force as he goes about the institution on his monthly 
tour of inspection ? If on his trips he comes into contact w ith 
an employe who has a grievance against the superintendent, 
where lies his duty? Personally, if in such a case I find the 
grievance to be a purely personal one, ais it so frequently is, 
my inclination is to let the subordinate and the superintendent 
fight it out. If in his grievance, however, he charges the super- 
intendent with some matter of personal or ofiicial wrong-doing 
that affects the general integrity and honor of the institution, 
the board member must, however implicit his faith in his super- 
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intendent, in sK)me way satisfy himself and his colleagues of the 
truth or falsity of the charge. Just here a board will sometimes 
get panic-stricken and adopt wrong and harmful methods. My 
judgment is that in most instances the truth can be ascertained 
quietly yet accurately and without injury to discipline. Wide- 
spread evils follow noisy investigations. This is true of both 
public and semi-public investigations. I should not hesitate if 
duty imperatively rendered necessary a public investigation of 
the acts of a superintendent serving with me, but I would enter 
upon it sorrowfully and with keen regret, for there is deeply im- 
planted in me the belief that no man, however innocent he may 
be and however complete his exoneration may be, ever comes out 
of such an investigation quite unscathed and unscarred. Even a 
clean conscience, a total exoneration, and the implicit faith of 
of his board can not quite compensate a man for the unfair and 
inhuman attitude a portion of the public always takes in such 
cases. 

Time does not permit the multiplication of instances. Let 
it suffice to say that the board member should be very careful of 
his words and conduct in dealing with the institution employees. 
The fact that we board members realize that we are not answer- 
able, not punishable for certain errors, has a tendency to make 
us careless about the commission of those errors and makes ils 
to underestimate the extent of their baleful and pernicious in- 
fluences. It may very naturally occur that the board member, 
on his tour of inspection, will find conditions that do not meet his 
approval, and if his colleagues share his disapproval they should 
see to it that correction is made, but they should be careful of 
their manner of doing it. The superintendent worth while will 
always yield cheerful obedience to the wishes of his board when 
its directions are reasonably fair and courteously communicated. 
The board member ought not to communicate his disapproval of 
a given condition to the oiBcer in charge of the department. If 
he has a doubt as to the accuracy of his impressions as to the facts 
and does not care to trust his superintendent for verification, he 
can nearly always get information from the subordinate without 
communicating to him his disapproval or possible disapproval of 
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the acts of omission or commission of the superintendent in re- 
lation to the given condition. The officer ought not to be given 
the impression that the board member is making a tour of the 
institution in order to collect evidence against the superintend- 
ent. I wonder if we board members quite realize how easily and 
innocently that impression can be left in our trail as we go about 
over the institution? The importance of this thing can not be 
overestimated. Subordinates speedily lose respect for their 
superintendent if they get the impression that he does not enjoy 
the respect and loyal support of his board in a very largo way. 
They will not, in the very nature of things, yield ready and cheer- 
ful obedience to the man on whose head they think the chaplet 
of authority rests insecurely. I want to say parenthetically 
that I am very sure of the correctness of this. Before I had 
ever talked to another superintendent or board member, long 
before I was ever honored with board appointments by two 
governors of my State, I had seen subordinate service of some 
considerable duration under two superintendents of one ijisti- 
tution. I had worked and eaten, side by side, with scores of sub- 
ordinate institution employes, and I believe I know their 
thoughts and understand their actions and speak both their writ- 
ten and unwritten languages. To me, the subordinate force of 
any institution is the surest weathercock indicating whether the 
superintendent is doing helpful work and enjoying the confidence 
and approval of his board. Without a loyal subordinate force a 
superintendent can not produce large results. 

My i>ersonal opinion, offered to you for whatever it is worth, 
is that a board member should, so far as is prudently passible, 
keep ** hands off" of the subordinate force. He ought to hold 
the superintendent strictly accountable for every institution in- 
cident, and if he does that he must, from reasons of expediency 
if not simple fairness, delegate to his superintendent a wide 
range of power and discretion in dealing with his under officers. 
If the superintendent demonstrates his inability or unwillingness 
to so handle his i>eople as to get results, he should be relieved of 
the responsibility, but just so long as they retain him the board 
ought to stand by him openly, frankly, loyally, and no mistake is 
made in allowing the subordinate force to so understand it. 
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THE PENAL AND CORRECTIONAL EXHIBIT AT THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 

DR. FRANK A. WOLFF, BUREAU OF STANDARDS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

It is hardly necessary for me to state that 1 am here, not in 
my official capacity as a mem!)er of the staff of the National 
Bureau of Standards, but in my capacity as chairman of a coni- 
uiittee of the National Conference on City Plannin^r, appointed 
to enlist general co-operation in a proposed world-wide socio- 
h^J:rical exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Fran- 
<is(*o in 1915. However, the Bureau of Standards, as champion 
of a movement for honest weigiits and measures, is interested in 
your work and. indeed, if adequate laws were in force against 
knowingly giving short weight or measure (the poorer classes 
are always the worst sufferers), it might be necessary' to con- 
siderably enlarge the present prison accommodations throughout 
the country. This would add considerably to the burdens of 
some of your members, but that, I assure you, is not my object 

Last March I had the honor of presenting to the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition Company a plan for a compre- 
hensive co-operative municipal exhibit which has since been 
broadened so as to include all the departments of social economy. 
The aim and scope of the project was sc»t forth in an address de- 
livered at the meeting of the National Municipal League at Los 
Angeles last July, on which occasion particular stress was natu- 
rally laid on the municipal aspects of the exhibit. 

Briefly stated, the project has for its object the thorough co- 
operative study of the many sociological problems now confront- 
ing us, and the presentation of the results obtained and the con- 
clusions deduced, in exhibit form, at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. The exhibits would consist of models, diagrams, apparatus 
and appliances, photographs, motion films, maps, charts, reports, 
etc. To indicate more specifically the range of the subjects it is 
proposed to cover, the following group headings are given : 

Study and Investigation of Social and Economic Conditions : 
Movement, Composition and Characteristics of the Population : 
Economic Resources and Organizations; Hygiene; Child Wel- 
fare; Labor; Banking; Insurance; Co-operative Institutions; 
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Housing; Liquor, Drug and Tobacco Habits; Charities; Crimi- 
nology and Penology; Uniform State Laws; Election Practices 
and Systems ; Municipal Statistics ; Municipal Organization ; City 
Planning and City Beautification ; Recreation; Public Works; 
Public Service Undertakings; Municipal Laboratories; Protec- 
tion of Persons and Property. 

The principal features of the plan submitted are: First: 
The arrangement of the exhibit material in accordance with the 
topics treated, so as to enable each subject to be presented in 
the most logical and intelligible manner. This obviously entails 
a prodigious task, requiring as it does the development of the 
earnest and active co-operation of the diversified interests con- 
cerned. Second : The co-operation of the Federal Government, 
not only in furnishing exhibit material along the many lines in 
which it is already active, but also in providing the necessary 
funds for the publication of reports on the principal topics to be 
illustrated. These reports would correspond to the bulletins of 
the Agricultural Department which make known to the farmer 
the results of investigations concerning the particular problems 
in which he is interested. For that admittedly important work, 
the annual appropriations now exceed seventeen million dollars. 
The problems which particularly concern community dwellers, 
constituting nearly half of our entire population, are admittedly 
equally deserving of federal recognition. The awakening of pub- 
lic interest along these lines is strongly evidenced by the rapid in- 
crease, in number and in membership, of the national and local 
civic and sociological organizations, by the numerous articles ap- 
pearing in the magazines and in the public press, by the interest 
in local exhibits dealing with particular phases of social welfare 
work, as well as by the prominence accorded to some of the prob- 
lems in the recent presidential campaign. It seems, therefore, 
that the time is particularly auspicious for a broad movement of 
the character proposed. 

While I frankly confess that I am not qualified to express 
myself in an authoritative way on any of the problems of crimi- 
nology and penology — problems to which many of you have 
given years of study and thought, and to the solution of which 
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the members of this organization have so largely contributed — I 
do feel justified in my belief that the time has come for gathering 
and comparing the accumulated experience of the world on these 
and all other sociological problems, and presenting to the pub- 
lic the conclusions which have been reached in a concrete form 
which will be intelligible to all. Among the topics of special in- 
terest to this organization, all of which I hope to see illustrated at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, may be mentioned : 

The Causes, Prevention and PunishnDent of Crime ; Statistics 
of Crime; Identification of Criminals; Penitentiaries, Prisons, 
Jails, Lockups and Police Stations ; Prison Administration ; Hous- 
ing; Hygiene; Care of the Sick ; Prison Labor; Prison Discipline 
and its Enforcement ; Education, Library and Recreation ; Recla- 
mation and Reformation; The Juvenile Oflfender and the Juve- 
nile Court; Indeterminate Sentence; Probation and Parole; Re- 
leased or Probationary Prisoners. 

Since its inception, the general plan has received the en- 
dorsement of the National Conference on City Planning, the 
governing boards of the American Civic Association, and the 
National Municipal League, many officials of the United States 
Government and individuals interested in civic and sociological 
matters. The Panama-Pacific Exposition Company fully recog- 
nizes its opportunities and has recently agreed to co-operate in 
every way. 

The merits which may be claimed for the proposed exhibit lie 
not only in the exhibit itself and in the topical reports proposed, 
but more especially in securing permanent federal recognition 
of the many problems with which organized society is confronted. 
Above all, the exhibit can be made the means of developing a 
nation-wide co-operative movement for a better city, a better 
State, and a better country. 

The questions I would respectfully propose for your consider- 
ation, assuming that your work will be presented in some form at 
San Francisco, are the following : 

First, Is it desirable to have the exhibit material of a given 
exhibitor arranged as a unit, as heretofore, or carry out a topic- 
ally arranged cx)-operative exhibit, the aim of which will be to 
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present the material available in the most logical and intelligible 
manner, so that the conclusions which it is intended to present 
will be obvious to any visitor? 

Second. If the topical grouping be preferreil, will the Ameri- 
can Prison Association undertake to develop (for example, by 
the appointment of a committee or otherwise), the co-operation 
ncccssMf}^ to carry it out? 

Third. AVill the American Prison Association co-o[)erate 
with the Exposition Company by submitting for considerati^m 
definite plans fj>r participation along the lines in which it is par- 
ticularly interested? 

Fourth. Will the Ameiican Prison Association lend its 
moral .support to the movement for a comprehensive social econ- 
omy exhibit, which can readily be made to excel all previous 
efforts of its kind, by selecting San Francisco as its meeting 
place in 1915? 

In closing, I beg to thank you for the opportimity which has 
been accord(*d to me of submitting the project for your con- 
sicleration. 

DISCUSSION. 

^Ir. C. A. Purdunu: 1 move that the executive committee of 
the Anu^rican Prison Association be given authority to appoint 
a conunittee to co-operate in this matter which has been brought 
to our attention by Dr. Wolff. 

A vote was taken and the CongrCvSs approved the motion. 

President Pettigrove: When the Committee on Organization 
was ap[)ointed it was a great satisfaction to the chair to name 
Amas W. Butler on the committee, to mark the pleasure in which 
all joined at seeing him here after his recovery from a very 
severe illness. Mr. Butler feels it necessary to decline service on 
the committee, and the committee, instead of filling the vacancy 
has asked me to add another name, so I have added the name of 
Mr. C. A. Purdunn, of Illinois. If there is no objection the com- 
mittee will stand as it is with this additional name. 
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ilr. Petti^ove ; The discussion of the papers is now in onU^r. 
The chair will take the liberty of calling upon Warden Ileni-y 
Wolfer, of Stillwater, Minnesota. 

Warden Henry Wolfer: Prison discipline as discussed this 
afternoon contains many elements of stren<?th not only to the 
institution, where it is supposed to be carried on in something 
of a scientific manner, but it also has a very lar^j^e interest to the 
public at large. As was well said by Dr. Peyton, the institution 
is expected to take men that have been rejected by society bc- 
cau.se either their inability or their lack of strength in other di- 
rections has made them incapable of living up to and conform iii^r 
to the requirements of society. The administration and form of 
discipline should depend and must depend very largely on how 
it is to affect the man him.self. The very liberty, or you might 
say license, he has had when he has been at large may have been 
one of the great stumbling blocks in his way. It may have l>een 
the cause of his downfall. Corrupting influences, either at large 
or in an institution, have largely the same effect. Free inter- 
course in an institution that gives men the privilege of talking 
and expression so that they may be free to communicate witli 
each other might result in a very deliasin^ influence. Bad men 
the world over, really bad men, the ones we have reason to fear 
whether in prison or out of it, are men that do exercise influence. 
One strong, pernicious spirit can do more harm in a little while 
than you can patch up in a month. I think that the spirit of an 
institution should be tolerant, should be humane, that every- 
thing .should be done for the comfort and \^'ell-being of the men : 
that the training of the institution should be uplifting in every 
way possible; yet I seriously doubt the propriety or tlie safety 
of giving them the right, for instance, to talk freely, to visit 
freely or to communicate with each other whenever they feel 
like it. I think there are circumstances when these privileges 
should be extended, when they can be safely extended, but I do 
not wish to be understood that I favor it being allowed indis- 
criminately and overfreely. 

Dr. Peyton is one of our growing superintendents of this 
countrv\ T say that knowingly and advisedly. TTe is doing a 
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good work. He is going to do more of it because he has that 
spirit of initiation, that spirit that is seeking to know how and 
why such things ought to be done or ought not, and that after all 
is the keynote of all institutional success in the matter of manage- 
ment. We have inherited a great many things that perhaps are 
unnecessary in the management of our institutions, both prisons 
and reformatories, but I do not think we can safely' say that we 
are standing still. When our neighbors across the waters came 
over and looked into the methods of management of our institu- 
tions, there was one thing wfe were severely criticized for, the 
fact that we are disposed to travel too fast. We are a young 
country ; we are a young people in experience. Let us not make 
any serious mistakes if we can help it, and yet let us make 
progress as rapidly as we may safely, sanely and wisely. 

Mr. Frank Moore, Rahway, New Jersey : This subject of dis- 
cipline appeals to all of us, and I would like to say a few words 
concerning it. In connection with discipline it seems to me that 
the reformatory and the penitentiary both are under a particular 
difficulty, and the difficulty is at the two extremes. In our re- 
formatory work it would seem to me that our weakness is that we 
are not allowed to exercise the discipline long enough, on the 
average, to produce the result that we desire to produce. We 
have a young man who comes into the reformatory who has 
had training in a line of bad thinking, bad practice, under bad 
environment, for years. Habits have been formed. They are 
strong upon him and the State puts him into our care at the age 
on an average of twenty years, having had few educational op- 
portunities, with his mind dulled either naturally or because that 
mind has not been sharpened, and it expects us to make of him 
in an average of twelve or eighteen months a perfect citizen, to 
undo all bad habits, all casts that are fastened on him, not only 
by his practices, but that may be, as I believe, inherited, in spite 
of the opinion of our dearly beloved Dr. Leonard yesterday. It 
is too big a work for us to be able to do in the short time that we 
have. I take my son, brought up in a Christian home under good 
environment, send hiin to a secondary school three or four years; 
send him to college four years; to technical school three years. 
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I spend in the training of a normal minded boy eight or ten 
years in order to prepare him for life, and then the State comes 
to me and says, you take this poor material and in eighteen 
months make a man that will succeed in this day of competition. 
Therefore it seems to me one thing we need is the lengthenini? 
out of the time of discipline in the reformatory. 

On the other hand, in the penitentiary, it may be that our dis- 
cipline is too long instead of too short. If the man is sent to the 
penitentiary to be corrected and to be made an independent and 
successful citizen, there may be too much discipline, that is 
if he is confined there as a man of maturity for ten, twelve, fif- 
teen or twenty years. He becomes a dependent upon other 
people's control and thereby loses power to control himself, and 
that is one argument it seems to me in favor of the parole even of 
life prisoners. An athlete can be overtrained until he becomes 
stale: he goes back instead of forward. In our penitentiary 
work, therefore, it would seem to me that we ought not to over- 
discipline for too long a time and ought to remember that there 
must come a time when the man, if he is ever going to learn at 
all, has learned control, and that is the time when he should be 
discharged. 

With r^ard to the whole system of prison discipline, that 
which I personally have found of value, is the basis of discipline 
upon the system of rewards. The idea of a normal life in the in- 
stitution, it seems to me, is ideal, and it is there that we strive 
for rewards, so a man may best be made to develop by placing 
before him rewards, in the matter of exercise, entertainment, 
recreation. There is a chance for us to place our discipline upon 
the basis of reward. We all need exercise, but there are such 
things as ball games, moving picture shows, etc., that are pleas- 
ures, that are recreations, that may be placed on the basis of a 
reward for a man to work for, and the more our discipline is 
placed on that basis, the more is ambition stirred, the more he 
feels his interests are being considered, and the more he is going 
to try to do something for himself. I know that this is hard. I 
left my institution on Saturday. There were 510 there, and as a 
result of the reward system I left only two in the third grade, 
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the punishment grade. Last month, with 500 inmates, there 
were less than 250 reports during the entire month. It has 
seemed to me that the system of rewards is a reasonable basis, 
doing away with the idea of punishment very largely. 

Dr. 11. II. Hart, New York City: I desire to express my 
hearty agreement with the admirable address of Mr. Humphreys. 
As I have been familiar with the discipline of prisons and pub- 
lic institutions for the past thirty years, I have come to realize 
more and more the importance of the views which he set forth. 
I had the privilege of drawing the bill which for many years 
governed the Minnesota State Prison and under which Warden 
Wolfer worked and where Warrden Garvin was first warden. We 
put in the provision that the warden should be appointed by the 
board of managers, subject to their pleasure, without term, and 
all subordinates should be appointed by the warden, subject to 
dismissal at his di.scretion. Under that provision the warden 
was held directly responsible to the board, but every man who 
worked under him knew that his work must meet with the rea- 
sonalile requirements of the warden, and if not he could go with- 
out any question. The result of that method is not to shorten 
the tenure of office and make it more difficult for men to hold 
their places, but the opposite. The tenure of office is far more se- 
cure than if he holds office on a term of two, four or ten years, 
because if he holds office for a term, when the time comes for the 
expiration, some other fellow is looking for his job, but if he holds 
office without tA?rm and it does not expire, the other fellow does 
not know when to put in his application. The same is true with 
subordinates. If they know they can go over the head of the 
warden and up to the board in case of any trouble, you have im- 
mediately undermined the discipline. If he knows he is subject 
to the requirements of the warden and is selected with a view- 
to his special qualification, it steadies him in his work and it is 
more likely that you will get better service from him. 

As an inspector and afterwards visitor of institutions. I 
learned not to disregard the complaint that comes from a sub- 
ordinate, but I learned in inspecting institutions to always start 
with the assumption that the officer in charge is trving to do 
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right and it re<iuires evidence to remove that a^umption. The 
practice of the newspapers is usually tlie opposite. If a com- 
plaint is made against the administratirm, the presumption is 
that the complaint is true, and we will publish it, because if not 
true we will lose a good story. If the visitors to the prison, 
placed in official supervision, will follow that spirit of going 
into the institution with the exi)ectation that they are going to 
find things right and with such keenness of vision and experience 
that they will not be dweived, good results will come. On the 
other hand, it is astonishing to find out what i)eople do not know 
about their own institutions. I agree heartily with what Mr. 
Humphreys has said about the inadvisability of noisy investiga- 
tion. A public investigation sometimes d(»es good, but it always 
<loes harm. In eonncx'tion with such public investigations time 
and again it was most ])ainful to s(>e the evil which resulted from 
the rumors which went abroad. In the early part, when hostile 
testimony was presented, the newspapers published it fully ; the 
latter part of the testimony, which upset th(* lying stories, would 
Ik^ give n scant mention by the newspa pel's. It was the practice 
of the State of Minnesota, if a complaint came, to send me to that 
institution, and 1 would go and get the facts. I would go di- 
rectly to the superintendent and say, '*I want you to give me 
the facts.*' and I always found the supcrintendimt ready to give 
the opportunity to go to the bottom. The facts were given to 
{ho Governor, many times without the public knowing anything 
•il)"ut it, and the superintendent came to see that the best friend 
he had was the State Board of Charitien, because they knew they 
would be treated with fairness and no effort was made to create 
a sensation. But ns I say, it is amazing the things a man does 
not know about his own institution. 

The Governor sent me to the State Prison. The warden was 
a fine gentleman and he had been put into that institution be- 
cause of his iTopularity, and that man, out of the kindness of 
his heart and gentleness of his spirit, had produced such a con- 
dition that the worst cruelties I ever knew were practiced under 
his administration. It was an actual fact that men stood chained 
to a cell door with a handcuff for seventy- two hours at a stretch, 
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because the thing got away from him and the man was not able 
to hold it and in his effort he was driven into this dreadful ex- 
tremity without intention on his part. I w'ent there in the way 
Mr. Humphreys has suggested. I did not go prying against 
complaints. I did not ask a question about the warden. I went 
to the shop and I said, **What are your rules?'' One said, **I 
do not know rightly what they are." Another said, **I under- 
stand we are to see that a man does his work, ajid if not, report 
it. ' ' I found that the convicts had money. They were carrying 
it on their persons and if a man escaped he had enough" to keep 
him two or three days. I found two notorious men who were 
allowed to go out fishing in the river from day to day without 
any particular complaint being made, and on Christmas day one 
of those men, whose name is known throughout this country, 
came walking up to the oflBce of the prison in citizen's clothes 
with a lady on his arm, as a guest at the warden's table on that 
day. It was inconceivable the things that happened. The war- 
den absolutely did not know what was going on under his own 
eyes. 

Sometimes the warden can get some help from a visitor. I 
find often that the man coming from the outside will discover 
things overlooked. 

I learned many years ago to always discount the statement 
of a discharged employe. I learned also to listen to what he had 
to say, and then when he made a report to find out whether it 
was true or not. But the last thing is to condemn an officer on 
account of stories told by a discharged employe, who was dis- 
charged for cause. I have the highest admiration for the men 
who are able to administer prisons, and efficiently. I know 
from my personal knowledge many of them. I have seen in 
the last thirty years the magnificient growth of the spirit of the 
men engaged in this work. I listened a moment ago to one 
of the wardens, a man I have known for more than twenty years 
and have seen him grow. I have often had occasion to say of 
him what may be said of other men, he had a very extraordinary 
power of preserving the freshness of his mind ; although he has 
been in prison work for more than thirty years, in almost every 
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capacity, nevertheless he seems to me always to have a freshened 
mind, as if he had never seen a convict. It is a wonderful thing 
for a man to preserve the freshness of his mind and not allow 
himself to become hard, unbelieving. I delight in the optimism 
of the prison men of the United States. Thank God for it. 

Speaking of the matter of prison discipline, there is a warden 
present at this meeting (I do not see him in the room now) that 
gave me one of the best lessons I ever had in my life. lie was 
then assistant superintendent of a reformatory. I regard him 
as one of the greatest disciplinarians in the world. That reform- 
atory had a large prison yard of eighteen acres. A young con- 
vict got wild onp (lay and stood at bay with a hammer and 
threatened to kill anybody that came near him. They sent for 
the assistant superintendent. There were no telephones. lie 
came down, walked into the shop where the man still stood rav- 
ing. He walked up to him and said, "Give me the hammer." 
The man handed it over. lie said, **You may come with me," 
and he started and the convict walked with him, but he was still 
in a high state of rage and storm. He called him every violent 
name he could think of. They walked slowly until they got to 
the door of the cell house, and there the ofl8cer stopped. He 
turned to -the prisoner and said, **See here, I am angry now; 
I am not fit to punish you; you go back to your work." The 
man looked at him in amazement, turned on his heel, went back 
to the shop. There never was any more trouble with him. 

Adjourned 4 :45 p. m. 
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MONDAY NIGHT SESSION. 



The Monday night session was called to order by the Presi- 
dent at 8:15 o'clock. The invocation was delivered by the rector 
of St. Paul's Church, Baltimore. 

Mr. Pettigrove: The Governor of Minnesota is here and we 
all appreciate the courtesy he shows us ))y turnin<jr aside from 
his work to come to this meeting. It gives me great pleasure 
to introduce him and I am sure the audience will .share in this. 
Governor A. 0. Eberhardt, of ^Minnesota. 

CRIME PROBLEMS. 

HONORABLE A. O. EBERIIART, GOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA. 

Mr. President and ^lembers of the American Prison Associa- 
tion: The greatest problem in America today is the government 
of the large city, and any one who occupies the important posi- 
tion of governor cannot fail to realize his responsibility in regard 
to the solution of this problem. The conviction and punishment 
of wrongdoers, as well as the care of criminals and the admin- 
istration of criminal institutions, constitutes some of the most 
important phases connected therewith. I can conceive of no 
representative gathering better qualified to deal with that part 
of this problem than the American Prison Association. It is 
desirable that the executive officers of the State should be present 
to listen to and take part in the various discussions. I desire 
to give to the people of my State the best possible service of 
which I am capable, and I am here to profit by the experience of 
thoe-e who have spent a lifetime in this work. Ever since I be- 
came vested with legislative and executive responsibility, I have 
taken much interest in criminal problems, and especially in the 
prevention of crime. A considerablei portion of my messages to 
the Legislature has been devoted thereto, and ^linnesota has 
within recent years enacted much important legislation for this 
purpose, such as the establishment of the indeterminate sentenco 
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and parole system, the abolishment of capital punishment, and 
the distribution of support to families dependent upon prison- 
ers. In addition thereto we are providing: penal farms for the 
employment of short term prisoners in the large cities. 

Capital punishment was abolished in Minnc^sota so recently 
that .the statistics up to date might not be reganUnl as conclusive. 
As far as we have proceeded, however, the experience of Minne- 
s-ota is in line with that of Maine, Rhode Island, \VLs(»oasin and 
Michigan, which indicat*^ less crime and more convictions than 
in the States where capital punishment is administered. Our 
experience thus far does not indicate any material change in the 
number of homicides, Init has shown a far greater portion of 
'convictions. If '*life imprisonment'' means **life imprison- 
ment,'' as it should, no p<?rson who contemplat^^s murder is going 
to commit the deed because he cannot l>e hanged. If he is sane, 
the difference in punishment as between life impri.sonment and 
hanging will not )k» material, for he will always figure out that 
he can escape. I am firmly convinced that the execution of a 
criminal does not deter others from committing murder; but on 
the other hand there are almost numberless cases where crim- 
inals have been acquitted where the jury or some meml)ers there- 
of would not consent to the hanging of the crimanal even though 
they believed him guilty. 

There arc, however, uianv causes which have a tendency to 
increase crime. Our manner of selecting juries is open to much 
objection. The intelligent person who is well informed cannot 
escape fonning some opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the 
accused, and no matter how willing he may be to change such 
opinion when warranted by the evidence, he cannot qualify as 
a juror. Technicalities and delays in the execution of the law 
are often responsible for failure to convict. Sometimes appeals 
are permitted to keep the case pending for years until the pub- 
lic have lost interest in the case and the important witnesses 
have disappeared. The wealthy criminal takes advantage thereof 
and oftentimes escapes justice, while the poor offender is unable 
to pay the expense. Expert testimony is very often used to sup- 
port defenses which should not be pennitted. It is indeed to 
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be regretted that prominent professional men should be per- 
mitted to spend days and weeks on the witness stand in contra- 
dicting each other as to d-^fenses for murder, such as an irresist- 
ible impulse and numberless varieties of insanity. It is essential 
that all crime should be prosecuted and punished without delay 
and without reference to the financial or social standing of the 
offender. 

While we have advanced rapidly with reference to the prose- 
cution of crime, we have not made sufficient progress in the direct 
prevention of crime. The one great principle therein involved 
is the maintenance of the home through which the children can 
be provided for, kept in school and given suitable recreation and 
employment. When the family is broken up and the children 
permitted to drift upon the streets without supervision, recrea- 
tion or employment, it is only a question of time when some of 
them will finally stray away, drift into error and crime and land 
in our penal institution. If there is anything that reflects dis- 
credit upon America it is the fact that our homes are so easily 
broken up, marriage vows so readily dissolved and the diildren 
permitted to pursue their ovm course without supervision or re-' 
striction. Any legislation, therefore, which will tend to keep the 
home intact and bind its members more closely together, keep 
children under proper supervision and guidance, promote health, 
and assist in securing wholesome recreation and employment, will 
have a direct bearing upon the lessening of distress, poverty and 
crime. Where the parents are found unable to take care of the 
children, they should be given suitable assistance, for it costs 
the State only about one-half as much to assist a worthy mother 
in tlie care of her children as to provide for them in a State 
institution. Every effort, therefore, on the part of the State 
to lessen and prevent crime must be centered about the home. 

Much crime is caused today by reason of the fact that crim- 
inals, who, while being able to distinguish between right and 
wrong, have not the will power to choose the right and reject the 
wrong, and are inflicted upon society at the expiration of their 
sentences. These criminals are mental delinquents who by mar- 
riage to other defectives contribute largely to the increase of 
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crime by raising children with criminal tendencies. One of the 
greatest duties the State owes to society is that of protection, 
and consequently it has no right to permit criminals of that 
nature to be at large. To keep them where they can receive the 
best care and treatment, and to protect society from their in- 
fluence is an obligation of the State which every officer has sworn 
to assume and discharge. 

Our juvenile courts and probation oflScers are entitled to 
more support and co-operation in their work. It is unnecessary 
for me to mention the numerous cases in our State where the 
confidence reposed in the erring boy or girl and the helpful 
suggestions of the probation oflScer have checked an early start 
in the career of crime. In many cases these probation oflScers 
have been assisted by nurses who have visited the homes, nursed 
the sick and suffering, secured better food and clothes, instructed 
the mother in cleanliness and sanitation, placed the children in 
school and assisted in securing wholesome employment. These 
are preventive agencies of the utmost importance and the Legis- 
lature should do all in its power to provide for their support 
and to enable the cities to extend the necessary co-operation. 

Perhaps there is no reform more urgent today than the penal 
or workhouse farm. In examining the records of our work- 
houses, I have found cases where men have been committed more 
than thirty times. Whenever an offender does not reform after 
working out two or three sentences in the workhouse, he should 
be sent to the reformatory or prison. All workhouses should be 
provided with a large farm or such other means of employment 
for the inmates as will afford the least competition with free 
labor. The employment of short term convicts upon farms, has 
been proven an unqualified success. In the case of a large city 
the produce could be either sold on the market or to other city 
or State institutions. Every convict should be permitted to 
earn fair wages, a portion of which should go to the maintenance 
of the institution and the remainder directly to the family or 
other dependents. Often in our large cities, when the father 
has been sent to the workhouse, the family is without support 
and the mother is compelled to go out on the street that she may 
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secure sufficient work to keep her children from starvation. No 
one is left to take charge of the children. They drift away from 
home, fall into bad company, commit some crime and finally be- 
come charges of the State. The neglect of the city or the State 
to provide compensation for its prisoners and to turn over a 
sufficient amount of that compensation for the support of the 
family surely is a policy best designated as ** penny wise and 
pound foolish.'* 

Because of this negligence on the part of the State many 
efforts have been made by public and individual charities to sup- 
port the mother and children and to keep the home intact. 
Some cities and States have provided a system of pensions for 
dependent mothers. This system is undoubtedly valuable w^hen 
properly administered in providing temporary relief, but it does 
not reach the root of the evil. The arguments in favor of such 
a public charity are numerous. It is claimed that the private 
charity organizations are too numerous and consequently more 
expensive in administration; that the pension system is more 
certain and permanent in providing regular income to the 
mother which will better secure the education and training of 
her children; that the State has more power in the regulation 
of health and sanitation and that under its extensive system of 
schools and institutions, it can better assist the mother in direct- 
ing the training of her children; that the mother is entitled to 
secure this assistance from the State as a matter of right and 
that it is the duty of the State to give it to her; that private 
charity is insufficient and that the State is better able to cope with 
it. On the other hand, it is argued this pension system opens 
the public treasury to those who believe it inexhaustible and who 
otherwise would not depend upon it ; that it will have a tendency 
to stop individual giving and the establishment of individual 
charities ; that there is too much publicity connected with public 
charity and that it necessarily parades the unfortunates before 
the people; that it is difficult to enact a law which will be suffi- 
ciently elastic to apply justly in every case; that the State has 
no agency which can properly administer this charity, except 
where specially created for that purpose, in w^hich event the 
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iiH'tliod of selecting ollieers is Iod ('Uiiiljersoiiie and dependent 
upon change of political administration. 

The obligation resting upon the Stat€ can not be satisfied by 
the payment of these pensions. Where the husband has deserted 
the family, the strong arm of the law should reach him and 
compel him to ccmtribute to its support, and where the husband 
has been committed to a penal institution, he should be em- 
ployed and a sufficient portion of his compensation be allowed 
the family for support. It is of greater importance that the 
slums of the city should be removed ; that parks and playgrounds 
for the children should be provided, so that the children of the 
large cities may have an opportunity to play and develop under 
more wholesome conditions than they are afforded today. When 
the State has removed the opportunities for, and the temptations 
which lead to the commission of error and crime, when the en- 
vironments of the city are made more wholesome and attractive, 
the criminal records of the State will not be burdened with the 
sad story of so many boys and girls who have gone wrong. In 
ancient times a very unique test of sanity was employed. The 
person to be adjud«red was requested to dip out water with a 
dipper from a tub under an open faucet. If he kept on dipping 
he was committed, but if he turned off the faucet, he was ad- 
jud^'cd sane. We shall always, perhaps, be compelled to di[) 
out water by increasing the capacity of our penal and charitable 
institutions, but I am in favor of turning off the faucet by re- 
moving the causes which today are responsible for jnost of our 
poverty, disease and crime. 

Another important element in the prevention of crime is the 
making of country life more attractive so as to prevent the 
migration from the country to the large cities. No State in the 
Nation has done more effective work along this line than ^linne- 
sota, but time will not permit my discussion of this important 
phase of the subject. Perhaps T shall have an opportunity to 
do so at some future occasion. 

In conclusion, permit me to extend an invitation on behalf 
of Minnesota for the meeting of the American Prison Associa- 
tion two years hence. INfinnesota is now building one of the 
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best and most sanitary prisons in the world. It will be com- 
pleted by that time. It is managed by "Warden Wolfer, con- 
ceded to be one of the best wardens in America. We want you 
to meet with us then, inspect this new prison, and enjoy the un- 
surpassed hospitality of our Twin Cities. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
WARDENS' ASSOCIATION. 



BY HENRY K. W. SCOTT, WARDEN NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE PRISON. 

With the view of informing myself concerning general prison 
conditions in the country and to learn what has been done along 
advanced lines in the conduct of our penal institutions during 
the past year, circular letters containing several questions re- 
lating to the subject were mailed to various wardens and super- 
intendents. 

Amonor others, the following question was submitted : 

** Generally, what has been done in your institution, along 
any lines, that has had for its object the improvement of con- 
ditions both for the prisoner and the State?" 

The answers to our letters disclose a very healthful advance 
in prison methods and indicate that our prison men are in 
sympathy with the present day ideas and are trying very hard 
to work out their problems which are being so widely discussed 
by the public at this time throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

New plans for the employment of prisoners have been adopted 
in several States, and very gratifying results are reported by the 
wardens, who write that the general conditions in their prisons, 
on their farms, and in road camps are greatly improved. This 
is especially true in sections of the South, West, and in Canada, 
where out-of-door employment is in operation to a greater or 
less extent. This plan seems to be regarded the ideal work for 
prisoners when conditions permit of its operation, and will 
doubtless extend to other States that now confine their prison 
labor largely to factories under the State Use Plan, Piece Price, 
or Contract System. 

In several States more or less extensive building construction 
is in operation in their penal departments, in others alterations 
and general improvements in the prison buildings are being 
made for the better housing and care of the inmates. All over 
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the country today agencies tliat have for their definite aim the 
individual development of that which is best in human nature 
seem to have gotten a firm hold upon our prison men and women, 
who are givin^r greater lieed to the man in prison ; and the man- 
aj^vment of our penal institutions is niarkid by a higher st^indanl 
of justice and humanity. Laws have been enacted having for 
their object more enlightened administration of justice, prison 
governing boards have amended the rules in force in their in- 
stitutions with a view to more humane treatment of the crim- 
inal, and prison administrators have abolished many of the old- 
time regulations designed to further publicly degrade the con- 
vict in addition to the punishment fixed by the court, and re- 
placed them by less intolerable methods. 

The accumulation of information received from the various 
institutions seems to be of sufficient interest to warrant our ac- 
quainting this Association with the result of our inquiry, which 
we submit to you in as concise a form as possible, presenting the 
reports so far received from institutions hx^ated in almost all 
sections of the countrv', also the report of Warden Gilmour of tlu^ 
Central Prison, Toronto. 

The Louisiana State Penitentiary reports : 

*'Ne\v building construction, striving at all times to better 
the prisoners* condition, and, at the same time, endeavor to 
make them self-sustaining.'' 

Mississippi State Penitentiary: 

''Abolishment of the leasing system. Prisoners employed on 
farms owned by the State. Prisoners are better fed, better 
clothed, healthier and happier than ever before." 

Georgia Penitentiary: 

''Powerful better. All prisoners employed on public high- 
w^ays." 

Texas State Penitentiaries: 

"Employment changed from share and contract farms to 
State account. New prison buildings, better faciliti'^s for caring 
for the sick and cripples, new parole law, ten cents per diem 
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paid to prisoners, allowing overtime of ten cents per hour, same 
being paid on discharge or to dependent relatives semi-annually ; 
working hours limited to ten hours except in cases of emergency ; 
night schools, religious services, etc/^ 

Arizona State Pf ison : 

** Prisoners employed on the honor system, building highways 
{uid bridges for the State, without any form of espionage other 
than their word of honor, with the exception of one camp where 
guards are still maintained. Two highways now under construc- 
tion, forty and sixty miles in length resi>ectively. Out of the 
fifty men working in one camp eight of them are serving a life 
sentence. The adoption of the reformative instead of the puni- 
tive methods, giving the inmates everj- possible chance to re- 
habilitate themselves. Allowing them an unrestricted daily 
mail. Encouraged outdoor spoils and games. Improved the 
food conditions. Done away with all forms of corporal pun- 
ishment.'' 

Xortli Carolina State Prison : 

** Change of employment from shoe manufacturing to farm- 
ing and railroad building." 

West Virginia Penitentiary: 

**One new shop building erei*ted. The whole institution put 
in better shape than at any time in its previous history. Prison- 
ers better fed and better clothed." 

Delaware's New Castle County Workhouse: 
** A concrete wall is about complete enclosing a yard for out- 
door exercise for prisoners. ' ' 

Ohio State Reformatory : 

** Introduction of State use system of employing inmates. In- 
troduction of six industrial lines, including the farm." 

Indiana State Prison : 

** Completion of hospital for insane criminals and a 340 cell 
extension to one of the cell-houses. The erection of a new binder 
twine plant begun. ' ' 
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Kansas State Penitentiary : 

**Road camp established with twenty-five men, maintained all 
summer without armed guard. Doubling the products of the 
prison farm. Letting the men out of the cells on Sunday after- 
noons for two hours. Increased the efficiency of the prison 
school. Installed a moving picture machine. Established classes 
in special studies. ' ' 

United States Penitentiary (Leavenworth, Eas.) : 
** Ventilation and sanitation of cells and buildings. Eight 
hours as a day's labor. Increase of recreation — base ball. In- 
crease of school facilities. Increase of facilities for treating dis- 
ease and for dental work." 

Wisconsin State Prison : 

**Now erecting a hospital for the criminal insane. Building a 
new dining-room, two warehouses and bakery. Installing a 
binder twine plant, also other State industries as old contracts 
expire. Contract now in vogue is of the very best. ' ' 

Minnesota State Pri8(Mi : 

** Building a new prison complete. Now partly occupied. 
Will be complete and the old prison abandoned in about one and 
one-half years. An earnings system has been established for the 
benefit of the convicts. Last year the earnings were $40,000. 
Earnings are based upon conduct, diligence and efficiency in 
work." 

Nebraska State Penitentiary : 

**A new fibre and rattan chair factory has been started. 
Serving much better food, more varied and better cooked. The 
creation of a new parole board. The entire institution has had a 
general cleaning up." 

Colorado State Penitentiary : 

**New buildings constructed. Increased number of men out 
on road work. Thorough belief in and practice of the honor 
system." 
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Montana State Prison: 

** Prison walls enlarged one-third. Cell building of 200 cells 
— one of the most modern in the United States — erected this 
summer by inmates." 

Oregon State Penitentiary : 

** Working prisoners on county roads in camps. Compensat- 
ing prisoners 25 cents per day for road work. The securing of 
employment for men discharged on parole. Installing trade 
schools, furnishing supplies to other State institutions." 

Washington State Penitentiary : 

**Men now employed on State roads, cabinet-making, jute 
mill, tailoring, carpentering, etc. New buildings constructed. 
Abolishment of stripes and lock-step." 

New York State Reformatory (Elmira) : 

** Careful consideration and study of the mentally defective 
prisoner and how best to adjust his condition to his institutional 
environment as regards school work and demeanor. ' ' 

Clinton Prison (Dannemora, N. Y.) : 

** Improving the living conditions of inmates and officers in 
the way of improvements in and around the prison, road build- 
ing, forestry work, etc." 

Sing Sing Prison (Ossining, N. Y.) : 

''Started to build a new central power house. Fire-escapes 
have been erected on all industrial buildings." 

Connecticut State Reformatory: 

**New institution now under construction and nearly ready 
for occupancy." 

Vermont State Prison : 

**New building construction. Death penalty by hanging 
changed to death by electricity. Continually improving the 
plant and studying ways and means to benefit the convicts." 

[9] 
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Central Prison of Ontario (Canada) : 

*' Employment of prisoners changed largely to agricultural 
and structural work. A new prison commenced, of which a few 
buildings are completed. The establishment of a prison farm 
with a variety of industrial pursuits." 

Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania : 
**The erection of a new prison complete on a tract of land of 
5,000 acres. Panning will be followed extensively. ' ' 

United States Penitentiary (Atlanta, Ga.) : 

**The use of plain paper for writing purposes by prisoners 
in the first and second grades; the discontinuation of striped 
clothing for punishment and to indicate changes in grade ; per- 
mission for prisoners to carry on conversation during meals; re- 
placing the bench-like tables in the dining-room with regular 
dining-room tables and chairs ; the separation of the races ; the 
introduction of ochestra music in the prison dining-room durinof 
the midday meal ; the oi^^anization and establishment of an eight- 
league baseball club, playing every Saturday afternoon, and on 
all holidays when the weather permits; the adoption of a modi- 
fied form of the United States Army setting-up drill for all 
prisoners unless excused by the prison physician for physical or 
mental reasons; the establishment of a prison paper dedicated to 
the welfare of the men in prison, and prepared and published by 
the prisoners themselves, under supervision of the warden; the 
organization of a large prison orchestra and the employment of 
a civilian musical director to take charge of it ; the preparation 
and execution of musical concerts by the orchestra for the pris- 
oners, and also for the invited public; the establishment of a 
school five afternoons each week for the the benefit of illiterates 
and foreigners who can not read and write the English language 
intelligently ; a liberal increase in the dietary of prisoners, so that 
it more nearly meets the needs of men engaged in hard work.'' 

In most of the Eastern States but very little change has been 
made in the employment of prisoners, and the contract system 
predominates in New England, an it has for years and years. 
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The complaints that have long been made against the contract 
system are still being sounded and probably will continue to be 
heard as long as prison contracts exist. For one, I believe the 
merits or demerits of the contract system depend entirely upon 
the kind of contract that is entered into, the manner in which 
it is put into execution, and the conditions under which it is 
operated. I think we can all agree that by some plan at least, 
prisoners should be made to work, and that they should produce 
financial results with their labor, that the State in its o>\ti proper 
way may apply business methods in dealing with its prisoners; 
besides, work is essential to their moral and physical develop- 
ment and absolutely necessary to their mental welfare. This 
last, of course, is extremely important to the prisoner and the 
State as well. 

The humanitarian activities of the American Prison Associ- 
ation are responsible in a large degree for the decidedly health- 
ier and more normal condition in our prisons today. Its in- 
fluence has been felt more than we can know in its advocacy of 
our reformative system, our indeterminate sentence and parole 
laws, our juvenile courts and probation work and the modem 
ideas that aim to ameliorate prison hardships that only tend to 
embitter and never encourage. 

It was not many years ago that the men confined in some of 
our prisons were subjected to treatment that would not be toler- 
ated by any State today. In justice to themselves I believe that 
prison men at the time were just as honest in their convictions 
and just as sincere in their purposes as prison men are today, and 
the methods in force then were regarded as being the only way 
to enforce obedience to the rules of the institutions. Then the 
prisoners' heads were cropped, they were dressed in stripes, sub- 
jected to corporal punishment for even slight infractions of the 
rules, and their downcast eyes emphasized the sullen, broken ex- 
pression on their faces as they were marched to their work in the 
humiliating lock-step and required to toil under the eyes of 
officials who constantly impressed upon them the idea that vin- 
dictive punishment was to be their portion and whose whole at- 
titude toward the prisoners was that of pride wounding, and they 
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were marked with ugliness and hatred by reason of what they 
believed to be unnecessary and oppressive use of power on the 
part of the officers. 

The human instincts of men differ very little whether they 
are found in prison or out, and when subjected to this sort of 
treatment it is no wonder that as they walked out of prison 
dressed in the poor cheap suit of clothes and with the two or 
three dollars in money the State provided them, they were filled 
with a sense of injustice with respect to their treatment in prison 
and in the wider sense of social injustice as they found them- 
selves regarded by society as things to be shunned, and a large 
percentage of them by force of these circumstances fell back 
amon^ their old associates and into their old habits, then ba«k 
into the clutches of the law again. 

Today the well-organized prison is giving specific attention 
to the mental and physical condition of the prisoner when he 
enters the institution. The structural and general physical con- 
dition of the prisons, their location, sewerage, ventilation, cleanli- 
ness and supply of sunlight, are regarded as first essentials and 
vital to the inmates' health, as is cleanliness of person, clothing, 
bedding and plenty of wholesome well-balanced food. 

The prison chaplains, whose religious duties bear so important 
a relation to the spiritual welfare of the inmates and to the dis- 
cipline of the prisons, are more fully alive to the opportunities 
their good offices extend. The introduction of interesting speak- 
ers, entertainment, etc., on holidays is having a good effect 
upon the men. 

By bringing music furnished by the prisoners into the prison, 
the interest in chapel services has been enhanced and the moral 
interest of the prisoners promoted. The grading of the men 
(more generally in force now than ever before) in which they are 
classified as to conduct, diligence and efficiency, appeals to their 
self-respect, and the discipline is greatly improved thereby. One 
can scarcely measure the good effects of the prison school and 
library. Through the medium of the parole law a much larger 
per cent, of the men go out of prison and make good to the satis- 
faction of the parole officer or others in whose legal custody they 
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remain during the term of their maximum sentence, than under 
the old harder order of things. Men are easily found who are 
willing to offer aid to the ex-convict, providing he will help him- 
self, and he is furnished employment and given a chance to re- 
store himself to decent citizenship. The readiness on the part 
of those who help these men to get on their feet reflects much 
credit upon them. 

The greater per cent, of the men in our prisons are honest 
with respect to the rules of the prison up to a certain degree, and 
the degree is usually easily discerned by the application of the 
simplest methods open to every prison warden who will take the 
time to know his men. The police power of the prison officers is 
sufficient to control the smaller per cent, who are unresponsive, 
or it should be, to say the least. 

There is great power in a little kindness, a power that can 't be 
had by the enforcement of law merely ; but by keeping alive the 
better part of the prisoner's nature more or less good results are 
sure to follow. Certainly no unfavorable effect can come out of 
the practice of occasionally recognizing the good that is in a 
man, though he be a convict. 

The exercise of the kindness that is shown should be metfd 
out in a dignified way and the distinction between honest, fair 
treatment and the **good fellow" kind of sentimental gush 
should be clearly defined so that the prisoner may know he is 
being measured up for what he is really worth. 

There is one element at least that enters into our general 
system of imprisonment that has not received the attention it 
deserves and demands, namely: The selection of and training 
of the men who under the executive authority of the warden ai-e 
charged with the care and supervision of our prisoners. 

To obtain efficient officers and retain them in the service at 
the meager salaries offered in most of the States is one of the 
most serious problems that confronts the prison warden. If we 
are to improve the general personnel of our prison officers, and 
employ men possessed of special aptitude for the work, sufficient 
salaries must be offered to attract them and induce them to fit 
themselves by study of prison problems, with the view of giving 
in return their very best efforts. 
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The word ** officer '* as applied to prisons should include every 
man and every woman connected oflBcially with the prison, from 
the warden down to the humblest attache who in any manner has 
to do with the discipline of the institution and with the moral, 
spiritual and physical improvement of those confined within its 
walls. 

Entirely good citizens are found who believe that very or- 
dinary persons are suitable for guards, but very little can be ac- 
complished along modem prison reform lines unless good officers 
are employed. Without them we will fail to attain our highest 
degree of efficiency in the management of our prisons. 

The success of a prison warden or superintendent should not 
be judged entirely upon his ability as a close buyer, or his knowl- 
edge of prison construction, but added to his business capacity 
he should posses a knowledge of men and be able to govern them 
wisely and fairly ; he must have the question of the reformation 
of his charges always before him, be conscious of the responsibil- 
ity vested in him and what the community expects of him in the 
administration of his prison. His personality has much to do with 
the reformation of his prisoners and in this field his greatest 
work lies. Individuality opens the door to the prisoner's phys- 
ical and moral makeup, and his emotional temperament. By per- 
sonal contact with the prisoners under his charge the warden is 
enabled to put his finger on the sore spot in the man's character 
and apply the remedy best calculated to cure the defect. 

Different methods of treatment for different kinds of men is 
exceedingly desirable and important in prison, and in dealing 
with the man after he has left the prison on parole it is equally 
as desirable and important that the influencing circumstances 
surrounding him should be studied, and with the knowledge 
gained the most efficient measures consistent with his individual 
case should be adopted. 

If in putting into effect the present-day ideas of administer- 
ing the affairs of our penal institutions instances are brought to 
light from time to time indicating that modem prison reform 
has failed to meet the test of experience, the methods should not 
be wholly condemned, for generally they have succeeded. Like 
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all other affairs of human progress, they can not be expected to 
prove entirely successful under any and all conditions and cir- 
cumstances, but this I believe, if a warden gets a good grip on his 
institution and stands fast to right principles in its government, 
which he must hold in his own hands, enforces strict discipline 
that is fair always, with sufficient power behind it to enforce it 
to the letter, Ife will succeed, and in no other way can he hope or 
expect to succeed. 

Mr. Pettigrove : We are to have the pleasure of listening to 
an address on **The Indeterminate Sentence and the Judge," 
and we shall have the honor of hearing it from the Senior Justice 
of the oldest court in the United States. I have the honor to pre- 
sent to you Hon. Warren W. Foster, Judge of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, New York City. 

THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE AND THE JUDGE. 

ADDRESS BY WARREN W. POSTER, SENIOR JUDGE OP THE COURT OF 
GENERAL SESSIONS OP THE PEACE OP NEW YORK. 

The subject assigned to me, **The Indeterminate Sentence 
and the Judge," seems to call somewhat for a view of the law, its 
effects and its workings from the judge's viewpoint, and so, as 
the oldest judge of the oldest criminal court in America, as the 
newspapers have characterized me, I trust you will pardon the 
seeming egotism of taking a chapter from my own judicial life's 
history and lajdng bare to you my mind and feeling toward this 
law ; for after all is not one man much like unto another? And 
as I have viewed the law and as the law has affected me, is it not 
likely that the average judge so views the law and so the law 
affects the average judge in the administration of his office f 

For many years the Indeterminate Sentence Law was buried 
in the statutes of New York. First, in 1889, it was enacted as 
a permissive punishment, it being optional either to fix the exact 
term or to leave it indeterminate. 

So far as I have learned it was never availed of but quite 
forgotten until 1901, when it was made mandatory. It was not 
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brought to the attention of the judges at that time nor were the 
reasons for it made apparent, nor was any of the learning on 
the subject collated and called to public attention, but the law 
was dumped upon the statute books even as a load of coal is 
dumped upon the street. 

The average judge, I think, felt towards this new law some- 
what of resentment. It curtailed his power of •fixing the sen- 
tence; it intimated that his determination of sentences in the 
past had not been satisfactory and the whole matter might bet- 
ter be left to a board of parole. There was nothing said in the 
law as to how sentence should be imposed, as to whether or not 
it was the duty of the judge to fix a minimum and a maximum, 
for the law itself required only **an indeterminate sentence." 
It provided no machinery whatever for effectively carrying out 
its provisions ; there was no marking system in the State Prison, 
no method was known by which the prisoner could be studied, 
his conduct observed and recorded, and his outi^ide environment 
discovered. It appeared, I think, to the average judge that this 
new law would place in the hands of the prison guards a power 
which could not be safely entrusted to them. 

It was my duty, I think, first in point of time to pass sen- 
tence under the law. I made such study of it as time and op- 
portunity permitted, conferred with the officers of the Prison 
Association of New York, read what writings I could find on the 
subject, and came to see, as through a glass darkly, the raiso% 
d'etre of the law, and I determined, so far as was possible, to 
apply it in the broad and liberal spirit which led its sponsors to 
urge its enactment ; that is to say, to make the sentence imposed 
under this law as indeterminate as possible to the end that when 
the door of the prison closed behind a prisoner, the door of hope 
might at the same time open before him. 

Recognizing that the law of the State of New York provided 
that no one could be sent to the State Prison for lees than one 
year, I decided, and such of the judges as I was able to confer 
with agreed, that the law had thus fixed a minimum for the inde- 
terminate sentence. Nearly all crimes in New York have a max- 
imum term of imprisonment fixed by the penal law ; we there- 
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fore concluded that the law had fixed a maximum as well. The 
law having thus fixed both a minimum and a maximum, there 
seemed to remain for the court to determine only the place of 
imprisonment. This form of sentence had the sanction of long 
continued custom — for the indeterminate sentences to Elmira 
and the other State reformatories do not specify any term but 
only the place of imprisonment. 

As the subject was a new one, the warden of the State Prison 
very properly sought the advice of the Attomey-CJeneral of the 
State, who under the law is his legal adviser, and the Attorney- 
General gave his opinion that it was the duty of the judge to fix 
both the minimum and the maximum. Judges welcomed his con- 
struction, because the indeterminate sentence law instead of 
shearing them of power gave them increased power ; to wit, the 
power to impose more severe sentences whenever it seemed wise 
to do so by fixing a high minimum. Indeed, sentences were 
sometimes imposed the minimum of which, because not reduced 
by commutation, was longer than the legal maximum for the 
crime as reduced by the usual commutation. While by fixing 
the minimum and maximum close together, as was frequently, 
done, there was left in truth nothing indeterminate about the 
sentence except the name. 

In order to stop the imposition of sentences such as these, 
and to secure uniformity of execution, the friends of the inde- 
terminate sentence secured the passage of another law. New 
York, Chapter 282, Laws 1909, which required that the minimum 
sentence should not be more than one-half the maximum sen- 
tence. This is today the law of the State of New York. 

How has this indeterminate sentence law been received by 
the public and what effect has it had, if any, upon public opin- 
ion, and what effect has it had upon the reputation of the judges 
and on the standing of the courts in public esteem! 

The one axiom upon which all penologists seem to agree is 
that the object of our criminal law is to protect society from 
crime. Isn't it equally axiomatic that in the administration of 
the criminal law the court should so administer as to command 
the confidence and respect of the public, and isn't it equally 
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axiomatic that what happens to the individual offender, impor- 
tant though it is, speaking broadly, is of less importance than 
the general effect of the sentence upon public opinion? Phras- 
ing it differently, is not the greatest good to the greatest number 
to be most considered in the administration of the criminal law? 

It will be admitted, I think, that the mandatory indeter- 
minate sentence law in New York was enacted without public 
opinion understanding it or the motives which led to it or the 
evil or mischief of the old laws which it was hoped to remedy 
by the new. If the judges did not understand it, how could the 
public be expected to understand it, and how could it be ex- 
pected that the newspapers, who lead and mold public opinion, 
would understand it ? 

I have known one newspaper in the city of New York to take 
the minimum of the indeterminate sentence law as the actual 
sentence and another newspaper to take the maximum as the 
actual sentence, and one to place a headline over the account of 
the crime and sentence to say '* Smith gets off easy,'* and the 
other to say ** Smith gets severe sentence," the name Smith, of 
course, being fictitious. I have known this to happen not once 
but many times, and thus the public is misled, and in a measure 
caused to lose confidence in the courts and in the administration 
of the criminal law. 

Do some of you remember the puzzle pictures that gladdened 
us in our youth ? The puzzle of one was to find the cat. It was 
a picture perhaps of a landscape with men and women in the 
foreground; by careful study, in the branches of a tree might 
be found hidden away, though perfectly silhouetted by the 
branches of the tree and the sky line, a crouching cat, and when 
seen it could never be forgotten; thereafter one could not look 
at the picture without seeing the cat as its most prominent ob- 
ject. In the Indeterminate Sentence Law I have seen the cat. 
I see its beneficent purpose ; I see the mischief of the law as at 
present administered ; with the minimum of the alleged indeter- 
minate sentence really and truly representing a definite and 
substantial and often adequate sentence and with the maximum 
and the period between regarded as and intended to be, to quote 
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legal phraseology, '* merely surplusage;" and yet 1 fear at the 
same time that in the present state, or perhaps misunderstand- 
ing of public opinion with regard to it that better results cannot 
be expected from its administration. 

Pardon me if I take one illustration out of many of the cases 
actually adjudicated by me. 

Jones, the name being fictitious, was a bank clerk, who by 
agreeable manners and good character rapidly advanced himself 
until he became an active head of a banking institution. Young, 
apparently happily married, active in church work, fond of and 
having a fitness for society, he seemed on the high road to suc- 
cess and eminence. Needing more money than his salary, he 
issued a false certificate of stock and obtained money upon it. 
He was convicted before me of the technical crime of forgery, 
which is punishable by not more than twenty years. 

A great effort was made to secure a suspended sentence. 
The case, however, seemed ideal for the indeterminate sentence. 
While many sentences had been passed under the Indeterminate 
Sentence Law, it seemed to me that none of them were really 
indeterminate, for the minimum was frequently fixed discourag- 
ingly high — the spirit of the law seemed not wholly recognized, 
the opening of the door of hope seemed too long delayed. 

I felt that a true indeterminate sentence would attract atten- 
tion. I fully expected the newspapers to berate the court for 
being too lenient, assuming that the true sentence was the min- 
imum. I also expected that other newspapers might regard the 
court as too severe, taking the maximum as the true sentence; 
and I expected that still other newspapers would assume that 
the sentence was right, but that they would be frank enough to 
say that they did not understand it and would ask what it meant. 

It occurred to me further that the agitation of the subject 
which this sentence might provoke could be used by the friends 
of the indeterminate sentence as a valuable means for enlighten- 
ing the public as to a proper understanding of it. Accordingly, 
I sentenced the defendant to the State Prison for not less than 
one year and not more than twenty, as near at least as our New 
York law permits. 
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On the day of the sentence I telephoned the distinguished 
head of perhaps the oldest society for prison welfare, a gentle- 
man who has written learnedly and lucidly on the subject of the 
indeterminate sentence, and said to him, and I quote the con- 
versation as exactly as my memory permits: 

**Mr. X, I have today imposed a sentence that will attract 
attention and provoke criticism. It was the first real applica- 
tion of the Indeterminate Sentence Law. The defendant was a 
bank officer guilty of foi^ery, and I sent him to State Prison 
for not less than one year and not more than twenty, which is 
the legal maximum." 

What do you think Mr. X, the writer on the Indeterminate 
Sentence Law, said to me? I give his reply literally. 

'*Why, Judge, don't you think that minimum too low?" To 
which I replied, **If you think so I assure you I shall never 
again impose an indeterminate sentence." 

Even as I held the telephone receiver at my ear a new light 
dawned upon me. It occurred to me that if this very apostle of 
the Indeterminate Sentence Law himself did not understand it, 
and if it made upon his trained and educated mind the impres- 
sion that adequate punishment was not being meted out to the 
prisoner, what, thought I, will be the effect upon the public who 
.understand it not at all! 

I told him very plainly just how I felt about it, that I be- 
lieved in the indeterminate sentence, that I felt that I under- 
stood it, and I had no doubt that he understood it, but that I 
was painfully aware of the fact that the public did not, and that 
every indeterminate sentence imposed by a court was subje(;t to 
misunderstanding and to the suspicion of the public. I told 
him moreover that I had imposed this sentence expecting it to 
attract attention and hoping that the friends of the indetermi- 
nate sentence might use it as a means of educating public opin- 
ion; that if it appeared even unto him that the sentence was 
inadequate, the public would be likely to feel that justice had 
entirely miscarried ; and further, that to me it appeared as im- 
portant for the court to do that which seems right as to do that 
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which is right, so that the conftdence of the public in the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law might be uiiimpaired. 

There was no immediate comment on the sentence beyond the 
headlines in some papers that the defendant **got off easily;" 
and in others that he received a long sentence. 

A few days afterward I met a gentleman whose life is dedi- 
cated to philanthropic work and who is, or was then, officially 
connected with the management of our State prisons. I men- 
tioned to him what I have told you, and what think you was his 
comment: ** Judge, I read that sentence in the newspapers and 
did not understand it ; what does such a sentence mean ? ' ' 

And now the sequel : There was no immediate adverse com- 
ment nor was advantage taken of the opportunity by the friends 
of the law to explain the purpose of and reasons for the Inde- 
terminate Sentence Law to the public. 

Later on a newspaper, circulating it is claimed among the 
most cultivated people in America, took it up and said of it in 
its news columns, "That is a curious sentence, or practically no 
sentence at all, for it leaves the entire matter in the discretion 
of the Parole Board, depending on good behavior, ' ' putting the 
quotation in the mouth of an unnamed court clerk. 

This attack was answered so vigorously by the friends of the 
indeterminate sentence that the paper subsequently published 
an editorial commending the sentence. While this law is peno- 
logically sound, and a step in the right direction, the public even 
Ittow does not understand it, either in its purpose nor in its 
workings, and appears to see in its administration only mysterj' 
or improper leniency or undue severity. It has perhaps done as 
much as any recent legislation to bring the courts into disfavor 
and to shatter the confidence of the public that crime is prop- 
erly punished and that the judges are w^orthy. I hope I am 
making it plain to the American Prison Association that it is 
not enough to get laws on the statute books; penologists owe to 
the judges as well as themselves the duty of enlightening the 
public as to the merits of their measures. 

It may not be amiss to say a word about the origin of the 
indeterminate sentence idea. So far as from my reading I have 
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been able to divine, the Indeterminate Sentence Law was bom 
in the year 1869, when that eminent and wise penologist, Zebu- 
Ion R. Broekway, drafted a bill which was enacted by the Mich- 
igan Legislature and known as the Three Years* Law, which 
contained a mandatory section requiring the courts of Wayne 
County (wherein is the city of Detroit) to commit young of- 
fenders and women over fifteen who are common prostitutes to 
the House of Correction on a sentence of three years. 

The act contained provision for the conditional release and 
rearrest, if need be, of both the juvenile and adult female of- 
fenders, by the managing authorities of the Detroit House of 
Correction. 

In a paper read in Cincinnati, in 1870, before the Internation- 
al Prison Congress by Mr. Broekway entitled **The Ideal Prison 
System for a State," the entire scheme of a State reformatory 
prison system based upon the full idea of the indeterminate sen- 
tence law was more definitely sketched, and for the fit^ time 
brought to public attention. 

Charlton T. Lewis, distinguished as a prison reformer, as a 
scholar and as a jurist, said of this : **It is destined to radically 
change men's habits of thought concerning crime and the atti- 
tude of society towards criminals, to rewrite from end to end 
every penal code in Christendom and modify and ennoble the 
fundamental law of every State." 

And in 1890 Dr. F. H. Wines, whose profound influence on 
penology and prison management throughout the world is con- 
ceded and well known, in his paper entitled, ** Twenty Years' 
Growth of the American Prison System," read at the National 
Prison Congress held in Cincinnati in 1890, said of this paper 
of Mr. Broekway 's: **But the most remarkable paper read at 
the Congress (1870) was that entitled *The Ideal Prison System 
for a State,' in which is elaborated a complete system of penal 
and reformatory institutions for a State, which presented in 
^erm all the theories as to the nature and the needs of the crim- 
inal, the practical exemplification of which is seen at the New 
York State Reformatory at Blmira." 

Mr. Broekway, in his ** Fifty Years of Prison Service," just 
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published by the New York Charities Publication, modestly dis- 
claims the authorship of the indeterminate sentence and states 
that in 1832, the eminent Whateley, Bishop of Dublin, indicated 
it in his book on Secondary Punishments; that in the forties, 
Maconochie suggested it in his pamphlets relating to his admin- 
istration at Norfolk Island ; and that Recorder Matthew Daven- 
port Hill of Birmingham, England, from 1850 to 1878, in his 
charges to the juries openly declared for and advocated the 
indeterminate sentence. Yet, though like John Brown's soul, 
the idea has been marching on, it was not until the meeting in 
the United States at Washington, in 1910, that the International 
Prison Congress formally sanctioned the indeterminate sentence 
ByBtem. Thus theory, precept and practice all sanction it. 

The reasons for it are so well known that to repeat them 
before this body would be like a vain attempt to paint the lily 
white; I shall not therefore undertake to argue the wisdom of a 
law that is settled. I may, however, cite several authorities, well 
known to you, in support of its efficacy. 

Thus, in * * The Indeterminate Sentence for Crime — Its Use 
and Its Abuse," in Charities and the Commons, Vol. XVII, page 
731, Eugene Smith, President of the Prison Association of New 
York, says: 

**The State imprisons a convict because it is not safe for the 
community that he should be at large. The imprisonment is 
demanded for the same reasons that detain in quarantine a ship 
bearing contagion; it is a protective measure holding at bay 
what is a menace and a danger to the community. If this theory 
is correct, it manifestly follows that the imprisonment should 
continue as long as the danofer lasts. To discharge the convict 
while he remains unchanged in character and purpose, is to 
precipitate upon the public a terror which it is the duty of the 
State to hold in leash. 

**From this view of the function of the State, there has been 
evolved the indeterminate sentence for crime, the essential prin- 
ciple of which is that no convict should be discharged from 
prison until he is fitted for freedom — until his release is con- 
sistent with public safety. The indeterminate sentence is so 
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logically reasonable, so easy of comprehension and so commends 
itself to common intelligence, that it has, within a few years, 
secured wide adoption. It is now firmly incorporated in the 
penal systems of about one-third of the States in the Union, 
comprising those of the greatest power and influence. There 
is no longer need of argument in support of the indeterminate 
sentence; the present need is rather for discrimination and cau- 
tion in its application. 

**It is the aim of the indeterminate sentence to retain the 
convict in prison until he is fitted for freedom, making such 
fitness for freedom the condition precedent of his release. The 
sentence, therefore, presupposes a system of prison discipline 
that shall tend to fit the convict for freedom. Mere imprison- 
ment does not have any such tendency; on the cont!tary, im- 
prisonment under the old retributive system, aiming at punish- 
ment, had the opposite tendency. The criminal, subjected to 
a rigid and exacting regime without any uplifting influence, 
sank to lower depths by the natural gravitation of crime ; losing 
hope, a continued life of crime seemed to him his only possible 
recourse for the future, and so he became confirmed and hard- 
ened in his criminal purposes. In such a prison the determinate 
sentence is a mockery and, necessarily, a failure. It will, in- 
deed, incite the prisoners to a strict observance of the prison 
rules and regulations and to profuse professions of righteous 
purposes and a reformed character in order to gain their re- 
lease; but the system affords no sure means of testing these 
professions and of knowing whether any real change of char- 
acter or purpose exists. '* 

And again from the same work, page 733 : '* And what more 
powerful stimulus can possibly be applied than the instinctive 
love of freedom 1 That stimulus the indeterminate sentence ap- 
plies in the strongest form, offering freedom as a boon to be 
attained in no other possible way. 

**This system serves the double purpose required. The ef- 
fects it produces on the convict are all in the direction of re- 
habilitation ; it tends to develop power of self-restraint and 
strength of will, to establish character by creating worthy ideals 
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and motives; it gives the convict capacity of self-support by 
teaching him a trade and it equips him with the habit of in- 
dustry. 

"It must not be overlooked, however, that besides the inde- 
terminate sentence, there are two other important features of 
the reformatory system that have contributed to its success — ^no 
convict is released from the prison until a place of employment 
has been secured for him, and the release is always on parole, 
the convict remaining on probation under the surveillance of 
the reformatory; and, in case of his dereliction, he is liable to 
be returned to the reformatory for further discipline. If at the 
end of the probationary period (usually six months) he has 
demonstrated his ability to sustain himself in right living, the 
final absolute discharge is granted. There is nothing miraculous 
or supernatural in this change of character commonly called 
reformation; it is, rather, closely analogous to the recovery of 
health by a person physically diseased or the regaining of sanity 
by a lunatic." 

We may with profit go back as far as 1886, in the considera- 
tion of this subject, for Frederick Howard Wines, in an essay 
read before the National Prison Association in Atlanta, Georgia, 
made this interesting observation : 

**The experience of European governments refutes the asser- 
tion that it is impossible to make proper selections from the 
population of a prison for the bestowal of this privilege. Even 
without the mark system, or any system of progressive classifi- 
cation, but basing the recommendations of prison oflBcers solely 
upon their best judgment in individual instances, the proportion 
of paroled prisoners in Prussia, in Bavaria, in Wurtemburg, in 
Saxony, and elsewhere, who have forfeited their paroles, is 
ridiculously small, and even lower than that claimed by our 
friend, Mr. Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory. In Bavaria, 
it was 59 relapsed, out of 1,695 paroled ; in Wurtemburg, 8 out 
of 782 ; in Saxony, 6 out of 286 ; that is, for these three coun- 
tries, an average of about 2J per cent, relapsed, and 97| per 
cent, were saved to society." 

[101 
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It is sufficient for me, therefore, to say in conclusion, that 
the indeterminate sentence is here, and here to stay, for its benefi- 
cence is fully attested by the testimony of our leading penolo- 
gists and by cold statistics. The one comment which a judge 
who has watched its operations is privileged to make is that the 
friends of the law have not secured to the public a large meas- 
ure of information as to its advantages to the community as well 
as to the individual. Iteration and reiteration may perhaps 
accomplish this in time and so strengthen courts and judges in 
its administration. 

discussion. 

Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis: The indeterminate sentence 
and parole laws have been on the statute books of Indiana since 
1897. As first enacted, only the State Prison at Michigan City 
and the Reformatory at Jeffersonville were affected, but the 
Legislature of 1899 extended their benefits to the Woman's Pris- 
on at Indianapolis. They apply to all men over sixteen years of 
age and all women over seventeen years, unless convicted of 
treason or murder in the first or second degree. Between the 
minimum and maximum terms of imprisonment prescribed by 
law as a penalty for the crime committed, prisoners serving an 
indeterminate sentence may be conditionally released by the 
parole board of the respective institutions. 

The parole board of the Indiana Reformatory, at Jefferson- 
ville, and the Indiana State Prison, at Michigan City, consists of 
the four members of the board of trustees. The parole board of 
the Indiana Woman's Prison consists of the board of trustees, 
superintendent and physician. All of these parole boards meet 
monthly. Each of these institution has parole agents to find 
employment for those who are released and supervise them after- 
wards. 

There is in addition, a State Board of Pardons. Its duties are 
only advisory. It reports its recommendations to the Governor 
for cases of clemency. 

The parole boards are ''prohibited from entertaining any 
other form of application or petition for the release upon parole . 
or absolute discharge of any prisoner" than the application of 
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the prisoner himself. Attorneys are not permitted to appear be- 
fore them. 

Prisoners who have served their minimum term are eligible 
to parole if in the judgment of the parole board there is reason- 
able probability that they can live at liberty without violating 
the law. Paroled prisoners may be held under supervision until 
the expiration of the maximum term ; at the same time the parole 
board has authority to grant an absolute discharge whenever it 
appears not incompatible with the welfare of society. In actual 
practice paroled prisoners who have complied with the conditions 
of their release are usually discharged at the end of one year. 

Up to September 30, 1912, the Reformatory, the State Prison 
and the Woman's Prison had granted conditional releases to 
6,945 of their prisoners. Sooner or later the terms of all these 
prisoners would have expired and they would have left the insti- 
tution free men and women ; but going out as they did under the 
parole law they remained under the control of the State until 
they gave satisfactory proof of their reformation and their ability 
to maintain themselves. By paroling them and exercising over 
them such supervision as was necessary until they became reha- 
bilitated, the State saved to useful citizenship many who might 
have continued in criminal ways and becomje a menace to the 
public welfare. 

The reports to the Board of State Charities indicate that of 
the 6,945 paroled prisoners, 4,000 completed the parole period to 
the satisfaction of those in charge and were released from super- 
vision. An additional 449 were discharged because the maximum 
limit of their sentence was reached during the parole period. At 
the close of the fiscal year, 573 were under supervision and re- 
porting to the authorities and 120 had died. These various 
classes make a total of 5,142. The remaining 1,803 are the fail- 
ures, those who are known to have broken faith. They constitute 
25.9 per cent, of the whole number paroled. Every eflfort is 
made by the authorities to apprehend these delinquents. Up to 
September 30 they had returned 1,024 to the institutions, but 
779 were still at large. 

The appended table sets forth in separate columns the results 
of these laws in the three institutions to which they are applica- 
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ble. The Reformatory up to the close of the year had paroled 
4,171 young men and its unsatisfactory cases numbered 1,087, or 
26 per cent. Of the 2,380 men paroled from the State Prison, 
659, or 25.5 per cent, proved delinquent. The Woman's Prison 
paroled 194 women, of whom 57, or 29.3 per cent, proved ddin- 
quent. 

The records show that the system is as great a success finan- 
cially as otherwise. The prisoners during the time they were 
under supervision, never less than a year, reported earnings for 
themselves amounting to $1,886,995.53 and expenses amounting 
to $1,568,466.66, these reports being certified by their employ- 
ers. These ex-prisoners, therefore, not only were self-sustain- 
ing, but had on hand or due them when they ceased reporting a 
total of $318,528.87. Had they remained in prison, their main- 
tenance for one year would have cost the State, at the average 
per capita expense, the additional sum of $1,152,555.80. 

OPEJRATIONS OF PAROLE LAW, ARRIL 1, 1897, TO SEPTEIM- 
BER 30, 1912. 



Served parole and 
given final dis- 
charge 

Sentence expired 
during parole 
period 

Returned for viola- 
tion of parole. 

Delinquent and at 
large 

Died 

Reporting Sept 30, 
1912 



Reformatory, State Prison, Woman's Prison, 
JeffersoDville. Michigan City. Indianapolis. 



2,400 

295 

550 

537 
72 

317 



1,504 

132 

442 

217 
44 

241 



96 

22 

32 

25 
4 

15 



Total. 
4,000 

449 

1,024 

779 
120 

573 



Total paroled . 4,171 2,580 194 6,945 
Percentage of un- 

sati8fact*y cases 26.0 25.5 29.3 25.9 
Earnings of paroled 

prisoners $1,169,536 71 $714,609 46 $2,849 36 $1,886,995 53 

Expenses 1.019,351 67 547,691 10 1,423 89 1,568,466 66 

Savings $150,185 04 $166.918 36 $1,425 47 $318,528 87 
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Mr. Pettigrove : The next speaker will speak of * * The Recidi- 
vist." For the last four years this man has been physician at 
the Massachusetts State Reformatory, Dr. Guy G. Pemald. 

THE RECIDIVIST. 

GUY G. PERNALD, A. M., M. D., RBSmENT PHYSICIAN MASSACHUSETTS 
REFORMATORY, CONCORD, MASS. 

(Superior figures refer to Bibliography following this article.] 

It is to be noted that about all of the measures mooted as 
penological administrative reforms could be catalogued as * * Rec- 
ommendations of an extension of classification," and, from an- 
other viewpoint, there are probably but few criminological au- 
thorities who would suggest any other avenue along which 
penological science is to advance than that of an extension of 
classification. What should be the basis of further classification ? 

Up to the present time attempts at classification of prisoners 
have been confined almost wholly to the separation of long sen- 
tence servers from the short term offenders, the separation of 
felons from misdemeanants and the differentiation of older and 
experienced offenders from the younger and less sophisticated; 
distinctions based on the variety of offense or degree of experi- 
ence in criminality. These distinctions are wise ones so far as 
they go, and we should continue to make them with responsible 
prisoners ; but there is a more vital difference between men which 
has not yet been recognized in our scheme of classification, 
namely, that which obtains between men of full mental re- 
sponsibility and those of limited or partial responsibility. And in 
adapting treatment to those of limited or inadequate mental 
capacity especially, their defectiveness should be considered 
rather than the kind of offense committed or the degree of ex- 
perience in criminality. The reasoning is impure which leads to 
classification of offenders on the basis of the kind of offense com- 
mitted; i. e., on an effect instead of a cause. Rather should 
classification be based on the kind of mind which renders the 
offense possible. Then a vital, significant, causal factor is the 
basis of classification. This recommendation is occurring with 
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increasing frequency in recent and current criminological liter- 
ature.* 

The next step in the extension of classification need not be 
revolutionary or bizarre. All delinquents may be conceived of 
as in one or the other of two classes: either they are in the large 
class of responsible persons, amenable to reform, whose mental 
equipment is adequate for their honest self-support; or they 
are in the much smaller class of those whose mental equipment 
is inadequate for honest self-support, hence they are of limited 
responsibility and in addition have criminalistic training and 
anti-social tendencies in some degree. This comparatively small 
class is that from which our recidivists generally are recruited,' 
and if its members were differentiated and segregated under ap- 
propriate and special treatment adapted to their needs both 
classes would thereby benefit and the diminution of criminality 
would be directly and effectively promoted. 

The question is : Should not delinquents be classified as fully 
responsible and reformable on the one hand; or as of limited 
responsibility and in need of special treatment on the other 
hand? The contention is that treatment on the basis of such 
classification would contribute very largely and directly to the 
diminution of criminality in several ways, as will be shown. 

The small class of offenders under consideration includes de- 
fectives with a criminal history or tendencies, those border-land 
cases between the feeble-minded and the competent, between the 
sane and insane;^ and the ** moral imbeciles," those so aptly 
termed the ** futile residuum'* by one of the very highest author- 
ities.* A convenient treatment of the subject matter to be pre- 
sented is under three heads, viz. : 

1. A characterization of the mental type known as the recid- 
ivist or defective. 

2. A method of differentiating members of this class. 

3. An administrative suggestion as to the treatment of this 
class. 

Penologists need no definition to enable the recognition of 
recividists ; but, to intelligently discuss methods of differentiation 
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and treatment, we should have a common conception of this 
unique, important, perplexing and often misunderstood class. A 
finished representative of this type with a history is easily rec- 
ognizable, though different representatives of the type present an 
almost infinite variety of form of manifestation. This wide di- 
versity is due to differences in nationality, disposition, training, 
taste, temperament, etc.; differences which make for individu- 
ality and which are relatively superficial rather than vital. 

The essential mental characters which distinguish the recidi- 
vist as a class from other prisoners are those which incapacitate 
him for reacting normally to his environment. The fundamental 
differentiating character common to all members of the class, 
and not to members of other classes in the same degree, is that 
of a degenerate or inadequate mentality manifest in the intel- 
lectual sphere or in the moral sphere or in both, usually slight 
in degree relatively, but associated with a tendency to criminality 
or vagrancy. Certain characteristic anomalies and aberrations 
of psychic development are to be observed also, such as an ex- 
aggerated ego or obstinacy or a characteristic lack of foresighted- 
ness and of fixity of purpose. These, however, are frequently 
found upon analysis to be dependent upon demonstrable defi- 
ciencies. Recidivists are essentially deficient — sometimes more 
than that — ^but always deficient ; deficient in adaptability, in am- 
bition, in moral sense and moral stamina, in self-control and 
self-criticism, in judgment or in other of the mental attributes 
essential to such measure of success in life as is implied in honest 
self-support; hence their responsibility for anti-social and illegal 
acts is limited. Some examples of this class are at times in our 
hospitals for insane criminals because their mental equipment is 
such that they cannot react normally to the disciplinary de- 
mands, restraints and measures of training: which must be met 
by prisoners under sentence.* 

Studies of this type have shown its representatives to be pos- 
sessed of much the same feelings and mental faculties as their 
better controlled fellows; the difference being one of degree 
rather than of kind. Peelings of shame, remorse, reverence, love, 
gratitude, ambition, revenge, jealousy, etc., are represented in 
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their mental field ; but they differ in degree of spontaneily and 
controllability from those of the successful citizen. As we have 
elsewhere stated:* **The reason such a prisoner cannot be re- 
formed is to be found in his peculiar intellectual equipment, the 
result of arrested mental development. The high grade imbecile 
is often a plausible, gUb talker, and sometimes can make a good 
first impression on a superficial observer; but he is egotistical, 
uninformed and anti-social. He lacks high ideals and real 
morality, though he may have a fair academic knowledge of 
right and wrong. He is incapable of long endurance and sus- 
tained effort and concentration of attention, and so can neither 
acquire skill and knowledge nor accumulate wealth. He lacks 
a worthy central ambition or plan in life, and seldom has a well- 
defined method in view whereby to accomplish his puerile proj- 
ects. He is easily bullied or flattered, being very 'suggestible*; 
but is seldom influenced by an appeal to the higher mental quali- 
ties, ambition, gratitude, reverence, remorse, etc. ; in fact it often 
seems that self-interest is almost the only motive that can be 
stimulated into sufficient activity to become a source of action, 
and that his egotism is about the only route to what he may wish 
to conceal. He will almost invariably sacrifice future lasting 
benefit for some trifling immediate gratification. Easily swayed 
by some ignoble impulse or inclination, he is not easily amenable 
to the influence of reason, and so is unstable in temper, and un- 
reliable or dangerous. Conscience, concern for consequences and 
a feeling of responsibility, honor and fairness seem represented 
in his field of consciousness by vestigial remnants only. He urges 
and is easily satisfied with invalid excuses and sophistries for 
shortcomings. His acts and decisions show defects of judgment 
which, with his lack of constancy, are fatal to his chances of 
success. Some exhibit arrogance and conceit with small basis 
therefor. Many can do fairly well under surveillance; but left 
to themselves they are inconstant and fail. 

''As a class their patriotic and altruistic feelings are weak, 
and their fear of personal or physical harm is unduly strong, so 
that they are apt to be cowardly and cruel. They often falsify, 
lacking a love of truth for its own sake, and not being far- 
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sighted enough to see that an untruth is never really expedient. 
They lack an adequate conception of the value of consistency, 
fidelity, forbearance, fortitude, accuracy, system and logical se- 
quence. These people often volunteer that they * can't help 
doing wrong,' or ingenuously assert in justification that they 
'wanted to do' so and so, and the pitiful truth is that such ex- 
pressions of feeling are acceptable to them in lieu of reasons. 
Self-criticism is outside their thinking. Sometimes it is not a 
defect or lack of ability that defeats them, but their failure to 
use or co-ordinate their faculties in crises, whence their poor 
judgment and lack of self-control. On examination they exhibit 
a lack of training, of course ; but the significant fact is that this 
class has a defective capacity for training. They show an undue 
number of the mental stigmata of degeneracy and easily become 
victims of alcohol and drug habits. These mental characteris- 
tics are common to all misdemeanants in some slight degree at 
least, and even the best equipped of mankind may show some of 
them at times ; but the class under consideration exhibits them in 
a marked degree and frequency of incidence." 

The confirmed recidivist is the product of the continual irri- 
tative, demoralizing action of our ordinary, though highly spe- 
cialized life on a congenitally inadequate organization. Those 
observers who have made catamnestic studies of juvenile defec- 
tive delinquents find that defective subjects become recidivists ;- 
and it is a statement as trite as it is true that the anamnesis of 
every recidivist shows that he began his criminal career in his 
youth. So, in the absence of statistics, it is a fair inference that 
the recidivist in most cases is none other than the juvenile de- 
linquent in adult life, and that every defective delinquent is a 
potential recidivist. Although pronounced examples of the class 
under consideration are easily recognizable, yet the determina- 
tion of the classification of border-land cases, especially when 
dealing with the youthful having a short criminal history, is a 
matter not to be lightly undertaken. Nevertheless, it is quite 
within the capacity of our present day methods of scientific re- 
search to extend classification so far that but very few undiag- 
nosticated cases remain. 
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We recognize the futility of attempting to differentiate the 
guilty from the innocent, the habitual criminal from the acci- 
dental or the defective from the fully responsible on the basis of 
the physiognomical characters, physical abnormalities, cranial or 
other physical measurraents. All such are attempts to distinguish 
between classes on the basis of a superficial or accidental dif- 
ference. A recent careful study of the physical characters of 
3,000 prisoners in England resulted in demonslarating that there 
is a striking similarity, physically, between the criminal and non- 
criminal classes.' The superficial difference between the de- 
linquent and the honest citizen would seem to consist in the iact 
that each has reacted differently to social and legal requirements. 
The character or characters which enable or cause this diversity 
of reaction would seem to be the fundamental difference to be 
measured in demonstrating the classification. An enabling or 
producing cause of this kind is not a physical peculiarity, evi- 
dently, but an endogenous mental character. Recognizing this 
fact, modem criminologists have turned to the psychic or mental 
characters and are making free use of the psychologist's meth- 
ods of research, and with his tests are seeking to measure mental 
efficiency and mental defect. 

So, biologically, there is no difference between the class under 
consideration and the rest of mankind. Metaphysically, the dif- 
ference is small in degree, varies in different cases widely, and is 
directly as the degree of responsibility. Sociologically, the dif- 
erence is infinitely great between the two classes; and psychologi- 
cally, the difference is fundamentally characteristic and demon- 
strable. 

Before venturing to suggest a suitable environment . for re- 
cidivists it is appropriate to outline a method of differentiation. 
In applying and proving this method of examination at the Mas- 
sachusetts Reformatory valuable diagnostic and statistical data 
were obtained besides the results to be indicated. In undertaking 
the study the following considerations could not be ignored : 

1. The group examined should be strictly representa- 
tive. 

2. Scientific validity of conclusions demands that a 
large group of cases be studied. 
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3. The ratio of the number of subjects yearly to the 
examiner's spare time limited the time available for each 
subject's tests and precluded an intensive study of the 
grroup. 

4. The purpose of the study is to secure for each sub- 
ject a valid basis for classification, always excluding the 
personal judgment of the examiner on individuals and 
their reactions. 

5. Field work, as a source of anamnestic material, is 
not available for this research. 

The method employed consisted, essentially, in recording for 
comparison all the available information on each one of a rep- 
resentative group of 100 subjects. The sources of the recorded 
facts were, briefly, as follows : 

1. The subject's clinical history carefully obtained. 

2. His reformatory conduct record and evening school 
and industrial school records. 

3. His police and court records. 

4. Simple tests of scholastic attainment. 

5. His reactions to 11 psychological tests uniformly 
applied and checked up by comparison with similar re- 
sults obtained from a norm group of 12 manual training 
school students of comparable age and degree of mental 
and physical ability. 

The information from the first four of these five sources not 
being reducible to record and comparison as mathematical data, 
are assembled and treated as clinical notes on each subject. The 
information from the application of the psychological tests, how- 
ever, readily lends itself to mathematical study and comparison 
and to the application of the computations of the science of men- 
tal measurements.^ Each of these dissimilar modes of examina- 
tion, the alienist's and the psychologist's, dealing with different, 
yet cogent materials checks up and supplements the other ad- 
mirably; e. g., if the clinical information indicates that a sub- 
ject's mental capacity is of a low order, the psychological infor- 
mation treated mathematically not only confirms this finding, 
but shows just how low in the comparative scale of 100 that par- 
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ticular subject stands, axid what his relative standing is to the 
norm group in efficiency. Yet the two methods of examination 
are quite independent. 

The psychological tests were chosen or devised with the fol- 
lowing desiderata in view : 

1. As great a variety of each subject's mental activ- 
ities should be tested as the available timic permits. 

2. Tests should be such that each subject's efficiency 
may be scored with a single numerical value in order to 
measure, group and compare scores by the methods of the 
science of mental measurements. 

3. The apparatus required should be easily procur- 
able and portable. 

4. The tests should be such as to be independent of 
both the language factor and previous training. 

5. Tests adapted to mental ages below five are needed 
in exceptional cases only ; since tentative and exploratory 
examinations indicate that the mental ages of the least 
efficient of the reformatory subjects are probably not be- 
low that of five or six ; and that, in the case of the most 
efficient subjects, the mental age varies little from the 
chronological. 

The distinctive features of this investigation, a detailed ac- 
count of which has been published,** are as follows, viz. : 

1. Two new psychological tests are employed. 

2. The treatment of efficiency scores is by the meth- 
ods of the science of mental measurements, a treatment 
made possible by scoring with single numerical values and 
thereby securing, as one advantage, the automatic arrange- 
ment in a series of the subjects according to their relative 
standing. 

' 3. The combination of the alienist's with the psycho- 
logical examination. By this treatment the personal 
judgment of the examiner as a factor in determining the 
classification of the individual is so minimized as practi- 
cally to be eliminated, and the subject and his friends need 
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not feel that the examiner is the arbiter of the fate of 
those examined. 

The list of tests employed, eleven in number, and the com- 
putations thereon, gave an arrangement of the subjects in a 
series on the basis of mental efficiency which was consistently 
parallel with the clinical findings. This procedure, however, 
while adequate for the determination of classification on the 
basis of intellectual efficiency cannot be expected to serve in an- 
other capacity as well. To detect cases of mental alienation, of 
degeneracy, of moral deterioration or of neuropathological aber- 
ration other and appropriate means of examination must be em- 
ployed. 

The results of the investigation outlined were as follows, viz. : 

1. The dividing line between normal and subnormal 
prisoners, i. e., between those whose mental age is not ap- 
preciably below their chronological age and those in whom 
the difference is appreciable falls at about No. 52 in the 
series of 100. (This figure, 52, and that of the following 
paragraph, 24, are estimates in each case from a group 
of border-land cases and are not submitted as an attempt 
to show that case 53 e. g. is wholly normal, and that case 
52 is obviously subnormal). 

2. Twenty-four are clearly ** defective," i. e., so far 
deficient intellectually that they could not be expected to 
reform or support themselves honestly if released with- 
out surveillance. 

3. Of these ** defectives'* about one-half are of such 
a truculent and intractable disposition that they should 
be committed (not sentenced) at once to an environment 
suited to their needs, where they may be trained in 
simple industries and prevented from procreation. 

4. The less disturbing half of the ** defectives'' 
could be added to the above mentioned class without in- 
justice. 

5. Alienists' methods of examination showed in the 
group of 100 three insane or epileptic, five morally de- 
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fective, one both morally defective and sexually per- 
verted. One case of visual defect was found which im- 
proved in mental efficiency rapidly after errors of refrac- 
tion were corrected. 

Since the publication of the statistics on which the above 
conclusions were based,* it has been found by one of the most 
eminent research workers in this field that probably not less 
than 25 per cent, of the criminals who come before our courts 
are feeble-minded and that a much larger percentage of the 
children brought before the juvenile court are defective.® 

Besides the statistical results above outlined, the following 
conclusions were reached: 

1. The responsibility of the defective delinquent is 
limited. Therefore this class should be committed to a 
suitable institution or colony, instead of being sentenced 
for punishment With fully equipped misdemeanants. 

2. The differentiation of mental defectives of the 
highest grade is based solely on the measurement of men- 
tal characters. 

3. Mental characters capable of expression may be 
measured by applying uniformly properly adapted psy- 
chological tests. 

4. Cases of moral perversion, sexual deviation, de- 
generacy, insanity, etc., are not to be diagnosticated by 
tests adapted to differentiate defectives; but require 
other and appropriate means of investigation. 

5. By the transmutation of the efficiency scores ob- 
tained from the application of appropriate psychological 
tests the relative standing of each subject in a group may 
be mathematically determined. 

6. The group of scores and computations presented 
may serve as a nucleus to which new scores may be added, 
each in its relative standing, by alienists using the same 
tests and methods of computation. 

Having now briefly outlined a conception of the class under 
consideration and a method of determining the individuals be- 
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longing thereto, let us inquire into the treatment indicated, i. e., 
into the social and administrative aspects of the problem. In 
the first place recidivists being demonstrably defective and more 
or less trained in criminality, should be kept out of criminality 
and under training towards honesty and industrial activity for 
a sufficiently extended period, and being defective and not 
wholly responsible they should not be sentenced, but should be 
committed indefinitely a^ are the insane and feeble-minded. To 
free all other classes of the community from their demoralizing 
and often dangerous influence they must be absolutely segre- 
gated — physically separated from every other class. Both nor- 
mal prisoners and . defectives may be better disciplined and, 
what is even more important, will the better preserve self-respect 
when each class is by itself than is possible when they serve 
sentences together. 

An environment adapted to the needs of this class is a 
custodial, industrial institution or colony under the direction of 
a medical si)ecialist in psychopathology, where simple industries 
and farm work form the principal occupations; and where all 
the essential features of a psychopathic hospital are provided.^ 
To obviate the objectionable feature of the mingling of adult 
and adolescent defectives, an institution of the kind indicated 
would, in its beginnings, admit only adolescents. These, as they 
became institutionalized and trained in the remaining years of 
the formative period, would be far less intraciaf)Ie after some 
years spent in a mental atmosphere to which they could react 
well, than they would be if those years were spent in and out 
of courts and penal institutions. Their anti-social tendencies 
and truculence will be far less when they are in middle life, 
after years in a home, and their influence on young incomers 
would not then be markedly detrimental. The damage to the 
young from association with older criminals is that the older 
criminal brings to the younger stories of success and adventure 
and plausible schemes appealing to his cupidity. We cannot 
imagin<^ young defectives coming among older ones who left 
criminality perforce when they were adolescent as encountering 
a deleterious influence at all comparable with that which ob- 
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tains wherever an old offender or tramp, fresh from the road, 
is alone and idle with a young offender. 

The potential recidivist is the youth of either sex who is 
demonstrably defective and who has a criminal record or ten- 
dencies. Apparently the next step in the extension of classifica- 
tion of delinquents is the segregation of these potential re- 
cidivists where they may be treated according to the needs of 
their condition and be taught and trained to earn an honest 
living in the custody of the State, thus preserving their self- 
respect. By this means their full development into social para- 
sites is prevented, and the propagation of their kind. Moreover, 
the community is rid of a costly m^iace and becomes possessed of 
a small earner, and the law ceases to punish one who is not 
wholly responsible. No less an authority than Prof. Henderson 
has said : **The next step seems to be the final segregation of the 
incapable in an environment suitable to their condition.*'* 

According to the findings at the Massachusetts Reformatory 
25 per cent, of criminals are mentally defective." This figure 
has been corroborated by the research work of one of the most 
eminent investigators in the field.® About 75 per cent, then, 
of prisoners are to be regarded as of competent mentality and 
fully responsible, or only slightly subnormal. The refiex effect 
of the segregation of the defectives on the larger number of 
responsible prisoners is not to be overlooked. In a prison com- 
munity which includes both classes any relaxation of require- 
ment in favor of a defective marks him as such or opens the way 
for the damaging criticism of the administration that partiality 
is shown. When the defectives are segregated no such occasion 
will remain for invidious discrimination. 

Again the reflex effect on the fully responsible prisoners of 
the knowledge that their fortunes are not af, the lowest ebb, that 
there is a place to which irresponsible offenders are committed 
indefinitely can but act as a deterrent. The realization on the 
part of any offender that an exhibition of a lack of self-control 
might precipitate an official examination into his capability of 
good conduct could hardly fail to act as a strong and a salu- 
tary stimulus to good efforts. 
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The experience of the foremost authorities in the education 
and treatment of the feeble-minded of the institution grade 
without pronounced criminalistic tendencies has been that these 
subjects of lower grad^ of intellectuality, of inferior physical 
equipment and of much younger age than the class under con- 
sideration, can be trained to be partially, and in some cases ap- 
proximately self-supporting.^'* From this fact it is a fair ex- 
pectation that the inmates of a colony of defectives would be 
self-supporting, since they are older, better equipped for in- 
dustry and would remain for a longer period individually in the 
institution. 

Two imperative prerequisites to the suceessful realization of 
this plan are (1) the demonstration and segregation of defective 
delinquents while young, i. e., as soon as criminalistic tenden- 
cies appear; and (2) the absolute physical segregation of the 
class under commitment. 

In conclusion three points are to be noted: (1) among of 
fenders one class, i. e., ** defectives," older or younger, are of 
limited responsibility. These should not be sentenced with fully 
responsible offenders. (2) Members of this class may be differ- 
entiated. (3) They should be differentiated and segregated for 
a long-continued training specially adapted to their needs in a 
custodial, industrial institution or colony of which the hospital 
features are prominent. 
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TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 



In Charge of Wardens' Association. 

The Tuesday morning session was called to order at 10:00 
o'clock by the president. Prayer was offered by Rev. Robert 
Walker, chaplain of thf* Massachusetts Reformatory'. 

]\Ir. Pettigrove: This meeting is in charge of the Wardens' 
Association and the president of that association will preside. 
I have pleasure in introducing to you Henry K. W. Scott, warden 
of the New Hampshire State Prison, the president of the War- 
dens' Association. 

Mr. Scott: As suggested by our president, I am here to pre- 
side, and we will proceed with the program as outlined. The 
first address of the morning is by Captain Robert L. Russell 
Judge Advocate General of the U. S. Navy. 

RECENT REFORMS IN THE PRISON SYSTEM OF THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY. 

CAPrAIN ROBERT L. RUSSEIjL, U. S. N., JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 

OF THE NAVY. 

I propose this morning to tell you something about the ad- 
ministration of justice and the maintenance of discipline in the 
naval service, remarking particularly upon some of the ** Re- 
cent Reforms in the Prison System of the United States Navy." 
I am fortunate in having a subject which should interest equal- 
ly all in this assemblage, for the navy belongs to no one section 
of our country nor to any separate group of States. We have in 
the navy today, officers and enlisted men from every State in 
the Union. The navy is truly national. You each own your 
share of it, and at home or abroad, wherever a naval vessel 
is seen, the vessel, its officers and its crew, represent each rnd 
every one of our States and each and every one of our citizens. 
Consequently, every American should be deeply interested in 
everything connected with the navy. 
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I am glad of this opportunity to tell you that the navy has 
profited by what its representatives have heard at the meet- 
ings of the American Prison Association, and has adopted many 
of the reforms advocated by this Association. The Secretary of 
the Navy and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy are both, 
personally, thoroughly in sympathy with these reformB. In the 
navy a broad field is presented to the official who is actively in- 
terested in prison reform, and whose duties are largely concerned 
with the administration of justice in this important branch of 
the public service. By the navy regulations, the Judge Advocate 
General, in addition to other duties, is charged with **all mat- 
ters relating to the supervision and control of naval prisons and 
prisoners," as well as with the duty of reviewing the record 
of proceedings of every court-martial held in the naval service. 
Some idea may be had of the volume of work which these duties 
entail, when it is considered that the number of officers and en- 
listed men of the navy and marine corps, who were amenable to 
trial by court-martial during the last fiscal year (82,213) was 
several thousand in excess of the male population of militia age 
(18 to 44 years), in the District of Columbia (78,966), as shown 
by the 1910 census. These men, it should be remembered, are 
more exposed to temptations than the male population of the 
average city, in that they are absent from home and its restrain- 
ing influences for long periods at a time ; cruising on naval ves- 
sels, with only men similarly situated for their associates ; land- 
ing in foreign ports or seeking recreation and amusement in the 
coastwise cities of this country, where they are unacquainted, 
and where there are ever to be found large numbers of the crim- 
inal element of both sexes seeking to part them from their 
money by any means which can be made sufficiently attractive to 
accomplish the desired purpose. A large proportion of these 
enlisted men are still mere boys, away from home for their first 
time — a condition which, both in and out of the navy, affords 
fertile soil for the seed of evil and sinister influences to take root. 
Notwithstanding such conditions, the strict discipline in the 
navy acts as a strong deterrent, and the American ''jaekie" is 
rapidly earning for himself a reputation for good behavior, on 
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shore as well as at sea. It is not, however, a source of wonder 
that the number of court-martial cases in our navy continues to 
be large. In this connection it should also be remembered that 
naval courte-martial have jurisdiction not only of violations of 
laws and r^ulations governing the discipline and administra- 
tion of the naval service, but also of every conceivable criminal 
offense committed by members of its personnel, whether at sea 
or on shore, at home or abroad; with the single exception of 
murder committed within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States. This extensive jurisdiction was formerly di- 
vided between two classes of tribunals, namely, the general 
court-martial, composed of not less than five nor more than thir- 
teen officers, and the summary court-martial, composed of three 
officers. To these there has been added what is officially known 
as the **deck court,'' which consists of a single officer. The rec- 
ords of all these courts, wherever convened, come to the Judge 
Advocate General for review, and each record, whether the ac- 
cused be an officer or enlisted man, is carefully examined for 
the purpose of determining whether the proceedings have been 
in all respects legal; and the punishment imposed not in ex- 
cess of authorized limitations. Whatever may be the popular 
opinion to the contrary, I can tell you that the case of an en- 
listed man who is tried by court-martial in the navy or marine 
eorps goes through precisely the same procedure, and receives 
the same careful consideration in the office of the Judge Advo- 
cate General, where it is reviewed, as the case of a commissioned 
officer. The punishments which may be imposed by a deck court 
were expressly fixed by Congress in the act creating such courts, 
and differ but slightly from the punishments authorized for 
summary courts-martial, which latter are enumerated in Article 
30 of the articles for the government of the navy. The gen- 
oral court-martial, which is the most important tribunal for the 
administration of justice in our navy, has been intrusted by Con- 
gress with a much wider discretion in determining the punish- 
ment which it will impose in any given case. Thus, in time of 
war, no limitation whatever exists upon the power of such 
courts in arriving at a sentence in the great majority of cases ; 
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except that, by Article 49 of the articles for the government of 
the navy^ it is provided that **In no case shall punishment by 
flogging, or by branding, marking, or tattooing on the body be 
adjudged by any court-martial, or be inflicted upon any person 
in the navy." Congress has enacted, however, that, in time of 
peace, whenever the punishment on conviction of any offense is, 
by the articles for the government of the navy, left to the dis- 
cretion of the court-martial, the punishment therefor shall not 
be in excess of a limit which the President may prescribe. Pur- 
suant to this last provision, the President has established and 
published limitations of punishment which are to govern gen- 
eral courts-martial in time of peace, in cases where their dis- 
cretion has not been otherwise limited by Congress. These limi- 
tations of punishment merely fix the maximum penalty which 
may be imposed, Jeaving considerable latitude to general courts- 
martial in deciding upon a sentence within the prescribed limit. 
However, in reaching a sentence, all courts-martial are governed 
by Article 51 of the articles for the government of the navy, 
which makes it their duty * * in all cases of conviction, to adjudge 
a punishment adequate to the nature of the oflfense"; but per- 
mits the members of said courts to * * recommend the person con- 
victed as deserving of clemency, and state on the record their 
reasons for so doing." 

While Congress, as I have shown, has vested general courts- 
martial in the navy with considerable discretion, it has, never- 
theless, been careful to provide certain safeguards in the inter- 
est of the accused. Thus, it is enacted that * * No person shall be 
sentenced by a court-martial to suffer death, except by the con- 
currence of two-thirds of the members present, and in cases 
where such punishment is expressly provided" in the articles 
for the government of the navy — other sentences being governed 
by a majority vote of the members. Further, it is provided by 
Congress that **no sentence of a court-martial, extending to the 
loss of life, or to the dismissal of a commissioned or warrant 
officer, shall be carried into execution until confirmed by the 
President. All other sentences of a general court-martial may be 
carried into execution on confirmation of the commander of the 
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fleet or oflfieer ordering: the court.'* Finally, the law reads that 
'* every officer who is authorized to convene a g:eneral court- 
martial shall have power, on revision of its proceedings, to remit 
or mitigate, but not to commute, the sentence of any such court 
which he is authorized to approve or confirm"; and that **the 
Secretary of the Navy may set aside the proceedings, or remit 
or mitigate, in whole or in part, the sentence imposed by any 
naval court-martial convened by his order or by that of any 
officer of the navy or marine corps/' 

With this preliminary explanation, concerning the various 
tribunals by which justice is administered in our navy, we may 
now proceed to consider the disposition which is made of accused 
persons, who in due course have been brought to trial, convicted, 
and sentenced by the courts of which I have spoken. The cases 
of men sentenced by summary courts-martial or deck courts need 
not enter into our subject, as those courts impose only minor 
punishments, such as a limited loss of pay, or confinement for 
short periods, which latter sentence is generally carried into 
execution on board the ship or at the station to which the 
accused is attached. We thus come to the cases of men con- 
victed by the third and most important naval court which, as 
already stated, is known as the general court-martial. It will 
conduce to clearness if we divide this subjec^t for consideration 
under two heads, namely : 1st, The disposition which was form- 
erly made of general court-martial prisoners, which we will call 
the **old system"; and 2d, The disposition made of such cases at 
the present time, and particularly since September first, 1911, 
when certain important reforms in the administration of naval 
discipline were put into effect. 

As we have already seen, the Secretary of the Navy is author- 
ized by law to mitigate the sentence imposed by any naval court- 
martial, whether convened by his order or by that of any other 
officer authorized to convene such courts. This power is exer- 
cised by the Secretary of the Navy largely for the purpose of 
securing uniformity in the punishments imposed for similar 
offenses by different naval courts-martial in various parts of the 
world. Thus, when a general court-martial record is received by 
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the Judge Advocate General and is found to be in all respects 
legal, the next matter for determination by him is whether the 
sefatence imposed conforms to the average sentence imposed by 
other courts- martial for the same or similar offenses. If it is 
found that the sentence is in excess of the usual penalty for the 
offense proved, the Judge Advocate General, in submitting the 
case to the Secretary of the Navy recommends that it be reduced 
accordingly. If, on the other hand, the sentence is regarded as 
inadequate, and the court has not been dissolved, the' record is 
returned for a reconsideration of the sentence ; or the sentence 
is approved, and the attention of the naval service called to the 
matter in a printed court-martial order, as a guide in future 
cases. The next question which is presented, after the proceed- 
ings, findings, and sentence of the court have been approved, is 
the designation of the place for the execution of so much of the 
sentence as relates to confinement. Under the old system, all 
general court-martial prisoners, whether convicted of purely 
military offenses, or of crimes involving moral turpitude, were 
confined alike in a naval prison or prison ship, which is a naval 
vessel stationed permanently at one of the navy yards, after 
having been specially prepared for the confinement of general 
court-mai*tial prisoners. This does not take into account excep- 
tional cases, where the accused was convicted of an offense of a 
filthy nature, or so serious that the sentence involved a long 
term of confinement, in which occasional cases the Secretary of 
the Navy ordered the sentence to be executed in some State 
prison, pursuant to contract with the proper civil authorities. 
The principal prisons under the control of the Navy Depart- 
ment are located at Portsmouth, New Hampshire; Boston, 
Massachusetts; and Mare Island, California; with minor pris- 
ons at the Navy Yard, New York, and at Cavite, Philippine 
Islands. In addition, there are three prison ships: the South- 
ery and the Topeka, at Portsmouth, New Hampshire; and the 
Philadelphia, at Puget Sound, Washington. Men confined in 
these prisons and prison ships wear a distinctive prison garb, not 
a striped suit, but plain, dark gray clothes. The commanding 
officer of the prison is required to conduct the institution along 
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lines of strictest discipline, and is responsible at all times for the 
general condition, sanitation, organization, and eflSciency of the 
prison, and for the safekeeping of each prisoner placed under 
his charge. He is required to exact prompt obedience to all 
orders, and to the prison rules, a printed copy of which, in 
pamphlet form, is furnished each prisoner immediately after 
his arrival at the prison. Absolute cleanliness is required in all 
particulars. Frequent inspections are made by the warden, 
without notice, of the kitchen, cells, and other parts of the prison, 
for the purpose of observing the manner in which the guards 
and prisoners carry on their duties, and to see that all necessary 
precautions are taken for the welfare and safekeeping of the 
prisoners. 

The Medical OflScer of the prison is required to hold a daily 
sick call in the prison, for the purpose of prescribing for sick 
prisoners, who can, in his judgment, receive proper treatment 
without leaving the prison. Those who require other treatment 
are sent to the hospital. 

Religious services in the prison are conducted by the chaplain, 
who otherwise attends to the spiritual wants of the prisoners. 
In addition, the chaplain, under the direction of the command- 
ing officer, is required to establish and supervise a school of in- 
struction for prisoners, in the elementary branches. To this end, 
it is the chaplain's duty to select competent instructors from 
among the prisoners, and to give them such assistance and en- 
couragement as is necessary to interest them in their work. 

One of the strictest requirements is that everything in and 
about the prison be kept in the very best sanitary condition. 
Prisoners, immediately when received at the prison, are searched, 
bathed, and inspected by the medical officer, and, thereafter, are 
required to bathe frequently — always and everywhere at least 
twice a week, and in some places daily shower baths are required. 
Every effort is also made to keep the prisoners employed at 
work, every day, with the exception of Sundays and holidays. 
In order that they may not compete with outside free labor, their 
work is almost entirely in connection with the maintenance of 
the prisons, and supplying the needs of prisoners ; and certain 
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cleaning up and clearing up around navy yards, where there are 
no appropriations available, or where such appropriations are 
insuflficient. 

A prisoner who has forfeited any good time allowance by 
violating existing law or prison regulations, may earn a restora- 
tion of a portion thereof, at the discretion of the commanding 
oflficer, by a future faithful observance of rules, during a period 
of not less than two months. 

After a prisoner has served one-half of his adjudged sentence 
he may, if his enlistment has not expired, submit a request in 
writing, addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, to be restored 
to duty on probation. This request must be forwarded by the 
commanding oflScer of the prison, with a recommendation 
(whether favorable or unfavorable), so that the Navy Depart- 
ment, in acting upon such request, may have the opinion of 
those who have had the prisoner under personal observation. In 
acting upon such request for restoration to duty, the age and 
length of service of the prisoner and his record as to previous 
convictions, which were taken into account by the court and the 
Navy Department at the time of sentence, are again given 
weighty consideration. If his request is favorably acted upon, 
the prisoner is transferred to general duty in the naval service, 
on probation ; being first informed that if he commits any seri- 
ous ofifense while on probation he will be returned to confine- 
ment and made to serve out the remainder of his sentence. For- 
merly it was required that a monthly conduct report of each 
man on probation be sent by his commanding officer to the Judge 
Advocate General. This requirement involved extra work on 
the part of certain commissioned and petty officers where the 
man was sent, with the natural consequence that there was a 
general tendency on the part of such officers to regard proba- 
tioners as a source of more or less annoyance and an unwelcome 
addition to their command. This fault naturally placed the 
probationer at a disadvantage as compared with other men 
attached to the same command. Accordingly the practice has 
now been changed, so that no report is required in such cases, 
unless the probationer commits an ofifense so serious that his 
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coranianding officer believes him unfit for the naval service at 
large, and that the probation should be terminated; and so 
recommends. In such event, the probationer is allowed to for- 
ward a written statement of his case, with the report of the 
commanding officer, for consideration in the office of the Judge 
Advocate General. The experience of the Navy Department has 
been that a large proportion of probationers **make good,'' that 
is, satisfactorily complete their periods of pn)bation. 

All sentences of general court-martial involving confinement 
and forfeiture of pay, exempt from forfeiture a sum of three 
dollars per month for necessary prison expenses. If the sen- 
tence involves dishonorable discharge, a further sum of twenty 
dollars is excepted from forfeiture, to be paid the prisoner when 
discharged from the service, pursuant to his sentence. In case 
the prisoner was in debt to the United States at the time of con- 
viction, the three dollars per month for necessary prison ex- 
penses and the gratuity on discharge are, nevertheless, allowed 
him from naval appropriations. Upon dischar^^e, prisoners who 
are not restored to duty are furnished a suit of civilian clothing. 
Formerly, prisoners who had a suit of uniform clothing when 
confined, were given back such clothing to wear when discharged. 
This has been changed, the discharge of a prisoner in the uni- 
form of his country's navy, which should be a badge of honor, 
having been found objectionable; and now prisoners having 
such uniforms are required to surrender same in exchange for 
the civilian clothing given them when discharged. Naval pris- 
oners upon discharge are furnished transportation and subsist- 
ence, either to their homes or to the place of enlistment, as the 
commanding officer of the prison may decide, considering the 
interests of the man in each case. In addition a gratuity of ten 
dollars, which it is intended that the discharged prisoner shall 
have upon his arrival at his destination, is sent to him at that 
place. This amount is mailed to him care of the postmaster, 
with directions upon the envelope that the letter is not to bo 
forwarded, but is to be delivered to the addressee in person; 
and if not called for within ten days to be returned to the send- 
er. This procedure is followed as an inducement to the dis- 
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charged prisoner to complete the trip for which transportation 
is furnished him, and to insure that he will, upon arrival, have 
suflBcient funds to meet his immediate needs. 

It has long been recognized that the naval prisoner under- 
going punishment for offenses against discipline, is not a ** crim- 
inal" in the sense in which that term is commonly understood. 
Nevertheless, under the old system, with the exception of occa- 
sional cases, no distinction was made in the treatment of such 
naval prisoner on the one hand and, on the other, the criminal 
convicted of offenses which brand him as a menace to organized 
society. Both alike were subject to confinement at hard labor in 
penal institutions, where they were garbed and treated as ** pris- 
oners," and could not escape the ignominy which everywhere 
attaches to the name. That a remedy should be found for this 
condition, so far as concerned the offender against naval disci- 
pline, has long been apparent. Accordingly, the existing system 
of punishments for military offenses was carefully investigated 
and considered by a board of naval oflScers of which the Judge 
Advocate General was senior member, the report of which board, 
dated June 21, 1911, was published in full in my last annual 
report to the Secretary of the Navy. In the conclusions of this 
board, naval prisoners were divided into three classes, namely: 
1st. The offender against naval discipline, who may, by intelli- 
gent treatment, be converted into a valuable or desirable mem- 
ber of the naval service. 2d. The offender against naval disci- 
pline, whose previous record affords little foundation upon which 
to base hopes of reform; and, 3d. The ** criminal," or one con- 
victed of an offense involving moral turpitude, or a violation of 
general laws of the State or country. Pursuant to the report of 
the board referred to, the department adopted a policy of send- 
ing all offenders of the third class to State prisons, instead of 
indiscriminately confining them, as was formerly done, with 
men who had been guilty of purely military offenses only, there- 
by exposing the latter to the evil influences incident upon asso- 
ciation with criminals properly so called. In other respects, no 
change was made, and none has been recommended by me, in the 
established system of dealing with offenders of the second and 
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third classes, whose retentian in the navy could reasonably be 
expected to prove only detrimental to the best interests of the 
naval service. Such offenders are, accordingly, sent to State or 
naval prisons, as the case may be, with a view to their discharge 
from the navy upon expiration of confinement. With no desire 
to stifle the good aspirations of the criminal or habitual offender, 
whose reformation is at once the ambition and goal of the penol- 
ogist, it must, nevertheless, be recognized, that considerations 
respecting the greater good of the navy as a whole should at all 
times be paramount ; that service in the navy must be made an 
honorable career, open to upright young men in all walks of 
life, who should not be deterred from enlistment by prospects of 
possible association with criminals. It has long been the policy 
and endeavor of the Navy Department, not to enlist in the naval 
service .persons who have previously been guilty of criminal 
offenses in civil life; and the same cogent reasons demand that 
those convicted of crime after enlistment should be separated 
from the service, either immediately or upon completing a period 
of confinement, if sentenced thereto by naval court-martial. 

As to the first-class of offenders to which I have referred, 
namely, those gruilty of offenses against naval discipline only, 
who may reasonably be expected to develop into desirable mem- 
bers of the naval service, an entirely different question is pre- 
sented. With reference to this class of offenders, the report of 
the board mentioned embodied favorable recommendations con- 
cerning the inauguration of a ** detention system,*' and steps 
were immediately taken to carry such recommendations into 
effect. The naval reservation at Port Royal, South Carolina, 
was selected as the site of the first **U. S. Naval Disciplinary 
Barracks.'* Regulations were adopted for the government of 
the barracks, which provided, in brief, that enlisted men confined 
therein should continue to wear the naval uniform, instead of 
prison garb, and should be known as **detentioners," instead of 
* 'prisoners." They should be put through a carefully selected 
course in service drills and instruction, so that at the end of 
their detention, if recommended as desirable, they might be 
returned to duty in the navy as proficient as possible. After a 
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detentioner had served two-thirds time with excellent conduct, 
he should be placed on probation, at the disciplinary barracks, 
for the remainder of the period of confinement to which he was 
sentenced, during which probationary period he should be al- 
lowed liberty, and given the same amount of work and respon- 
sibility, as if restored to active duty in the naval service. If, at 
the expiration of the probationary period, his conduct war- 
ranted such action, the unexecuted portion of the sentence 
should be remitted, and the man unconditionally restored to 
duty. This last provision makes it possible for any detentioner 
at the disciplinary barracks, whose sentence includes dishonora- 
ble discharge, to save himself from such discharge, by satisfac- 
torily serving his period of detention and probation. This is, in 
brief, the principal object of the detention system — to trans- 
form the offender against discipliue into a useful member of the 
naval service, instead of simply giving him a term of imprison- 
ment and then turning him adrift without the credentials gen- 
erally necessary to secure honest employment in civil life, as 
was done under the old system. At the same time, under the 
new system, the policy of segregating the different classes of 
offenders, is fully accomplished, the most dangerous type, whom 
I have called ** criminals," being sent to State prisons, and sub- 
jected in all respects to the rules and discipline of such institu- 
tions — with the exception that they receive the benefit of good 
time allowance under navy rules (which is one-third off for ex- 
cellent conduct), the middle class, or offenders against disci- 
pline, whose retention in the service is not desirable, being con- 
fined in naval prisons as heretofore. The remaining class, 
offenders whom it is hoped to convert into desirable members of 
the naval service, are sent to disciplinary barracks where they 
wear the service uniform, escape the stigma of prison life, and 
are not exposed to the evils of association with more dangerous 
types of offenders. This separation of offenders into three 
clajsses I regard as our greatest reform in the administration of 
justice in the navy. 

In cases of men who are to be sent to disciplinary barracks 
instead of prisons, no change is made by the court-martial in its 
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sentence, but the Secretary of the Navy, in the exercise of the 
broad powers vested in him by Congress, directs such milder 
form of punishment when he acts upon the record of the trial. 
This mitigation of a man's sentence by the Secretary, from im- 
prisonment to detention, is in all eases conditional, so that if 
the offender's conduct at any subsequent time shall be such as to 
render his further detention in the disciplinary barracks pre- 
judicial to good order and discipline, the clemency exercised in 
his case may be terminated, and the offender transferred to any 
prison designated by the Navy Department. In such event he 
will be confined at hard labor, in accordance with the original 
terms of his sentence, for the remainder of the period adjudged 
therein. So, also, if a man's conduct while at the disciplinary 
barracks should not warrant his restoration to duty, the regu- 
lations provide that he shall be discharged from the service at 
the expiration of the period of confinement to which he was sen- 
tenced. Detentioners who are not to be restored to duty receive 
the same benefits as naval prisoners with respect to good time 
allowance, tranportation on discharge, and so forth. 

In order that there may be as little as possible of the prison 
aspect at the disciplinary barracks, it has been the endeavor of 
those officially connected therewith to make the barracks, in ef- 
fect, a correctional school. In addition to the daily drills and 
work, detentioners are allowed and encouraged to take part in 
athletic exercises. Nevertheless, it has never been the inten- 
tion to make the disciplinary barracks attractive to enlisted men 
confined therein. On the contrary, the rigid routine of drills 
and useful work, which is at all times maintained, is very exact- 
ing, and calculated, when combined with deprivation of liberty, 
to render those who have once experienced such discipline re- 
luctant to expose themselves by further misconduct to a second 
term of confinement therein. 

As already stated, the first naval disciplinary barracks was 
established at Port Royal, South Carolina. This location was 
selected because of the generally temperate climatic conditions, 
permittiuiir of outdoor drills during the greater part of the year. 
These barracks have been in operation since September 1, 1911, 
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and while it is yet too soon to determine, definitely, the results 
which may be achieved by the detention system in our navy, the 
commanding officer's report for the ten months ended June 30, 
1912, is regarded as encouraging. The following data are taken 
from said report : 

DETENTIONERS. 

Received 451 

Reconfined for misconduct 38 

Recaptured after having escaped from bar- 
racks 1 

Resored to duty unconditionally 1 

Restored to duty on probation 220 

Transferred to prisons 10 

Discharged 63 

In detention June 30, 1912 196 

PROBATIONERS. 

Number of detentioners placed on probation . . 220 

Restored to duty unconditionally 100 

Discharged 5 

Reconfined for misconduct 38 

Deserted 5 

On probation June 30, 1912 72 

It is of particular interest to note from this statement, that 
of a total of 220 detentioners who were placed on probation at 
the disciplinary barracks during the period covered by the 
commanding officer's report, only five deserted, although the 
probationers were allowed liberty, and had the opportunity to 
abandon the service had they been so inclined. It will further 
be noted that, during the same period, 38 probationers were 
reconfined for misconduct ; this number, combined with the nuinr 
ber who deserted, makes a total of only 43 men, or about 19^ per 
cent of the whole number on probation, who may be regarded 
as having, wholly or partially, failed to justify the special clem- 
ency exercised in their cases. In short, the results to date may 
well be said to justify the action taken by the Navy Department 
in adopting the detention or reformatory system in our navy. 
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while even better results may be expected in the future, as it is 
believed that the system will eventually prove so successful 
that men who have had several months' training at disciplinary 
barracks, will exert a good influence on the newcomers, and 
wiU do much in preventing them from again committing them- 
selves. 

After observing for several months the operation of the dis- 
ciplinary barracks at Port Royal, South Carolina, the Navy 
Department felt warranted in establishing similar barrancks on 
the Pacific Coast, which was accordingly done at the navy yard, 
Puget Sound, Bremerton, Washington, June 1, 1912. The short 
time during which the last-named barracks have been in opera- 
tion does not afford any statistics of definite value. 

When the detention system was inaugurated, it was expressly 
provided in the regulations adopted by the Navy Department 
that enlisted men convicted of desertion should not be sent to 
disciplinary barracks in mitigation of the sentences imposed by 
courts-martial in their cases. This provision was due to the 
law which prohibited the re-enlistment of such deserters in the 
naval service, as well as rendering them forever incapable of 
holding any oflice of trust or profit under the United States, or 
of exercising any rights of citizenship thereof. This penalty 
was deemed too severe for desertion committed in times of peace, 
and the Navy Department recommended that it be mitigated. 
Congress, by the act of August 22, 1912, removed these disabili- 
ties as to persons deserting in time of peace, and such deserters 
may now, in the discretion of the Navy Deparment, be re-en- 
listed or retained in the navy to serve out the unexpired portion 
of their enlistment. Accordingly, hereafter certain convicted 
deserters will be sent to the disciplinary barracks, under the 
same rules and subject to the same conditions as other offenders. 

One of the benefits resulting from the detention system 
which is deemed particularly worthy of comment is, that deten- 
tioners, after serving satisfactorily two-thirds of the confine- 
ment to which sentenced, are restored to duty on probation at 
the barracks, instead of being transferred to general duty in 
the naval service, as was formerly the practice, when such men 
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were confined in naval prisons. As a result of thLs fact, the 
conduct of such probationers is, at all times, carefully observed 
by experienced officers in charge of the barracks, and a more 
satisfactory conclusion reached as to the desirability of retain- 
ing such men in the navy than was possible under the former 
system. 

iVIen sent to the naval disciplinary barracks, while under- 
proinf? detention, forfeit their pay and allowances the same as 
enlisted men confined in naval prisons. In the latter case the 
Na\y Deparment's attention was frequently called to the hard- 
ship which such forfeiture of pay caused prisoners' families, who 
sometimes suffered greater punishment in consequence of such 
sentences than the prisoner himself. The practice accordinjrly 
developed, in daserving cases, where the dependent relative is 
unable to work and would become an object of charity or a 
public charge on the community, of remitting the forfeiture of 
pay, on condition that the prisoner allotted his pay to those 
who w^ere dependent upon him for support and who come with- 
in the aforesaid terms. The same practice has been extended 
to the cases of detentioners confined at disciplinary barracks. 
Whenever an appeal is received from- alleged destitute members 
of a prisoner's or detentioner 's family, the department requests 
an investigation thereof by the local mayor, or board of charity 
and has in the past been ably assisted by such authorities in 
determining whether special clemency of this nature should le 
exercised. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the whole subject of 
the treatment of prisoners in the navy has, in general, been de- 
veloped along modem ideas of prison reform. It is needless to 
say that this has resulted in placing a great deal of additional 
work upon the office of the Judge Advocate General, which, 
however, is believed to be fully warranted by the results which 
are being accomplished, especially the ability to give individual 
attention to the case of each offender in the entire navy and 
marine corps, to the end that the greatest amount of good, both 
to himself and to the Government may be obtained. Disregard- 
ing entirely the help given the individual, and considering only 
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Iho u cu'cnfry ide of the (juestion, if we succeed in reforming 
instead of dishonorably discharging a certain number of our en- 
listed men, we have made an appreciable financial savin*? to the 
Government, because it costs a larjje sum of money to enlist, 
cfiuip and give the first instructions to each recruit. 

At present the reforms of which I have spoken give great 
promise of furnishing a satisfactory solution of the prison prob- 
lem in the United States Navy. The future of the present sys- 
tem, however, as in the case of .all human institutions, must 
largely depend upon the individuals who have them in charge. 
In this connection I venture to say that, just as in the case of 
prison officials, so also the most necessary and the most valuable 
(|ualification that an officer of the navy can have is the faculty 
of understanding and controlling, or, as we collo{iuially express 
it, of ** handling'' men. The weapons of warfare change from 
Hge to age, but untrained human nature ever remains much the 
same. An intimate knowledge of human nature begets the fac- 
ulty of succes-sfully handling men, w^hich means to be firm with- 
out being too severe ; to have sympathy without being weak ; to 
trust without being easily imposed upon. Upon the possci^sion 
of these qualifications by officers concerned with the administra- 
tion of naval discipline and the punishment of offenders for 
violations thereof depends the future success of the system 
which has been developed of administering justice in our navy. 
At this time I can only say — but I say it without hesitancy — 
that those who may be interested in the welfare of this system 
have every reason to hope for the best. 

WORK AND AMUSEMENT IN A WOMEN'S PRISON. 

MRS. CHARLOTTE JONES DUNN, MEMRER BOARD TRUSTEES OP 
woman's prison, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 

I have been asked by the president of the Association of 
Governing Boards to speak for a few moments upon ** Work and 
Amusement in a Woman's Prison from a Board ]\rember's Stand- 
point." As a Baltimore gentleman said to me a few weeks ago, 
**That is certainly comprehensive!" The title is comprehensive, 
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perhaps even overwhelmingly so, but the clause **from a board 
member's standpoint'' qualifies and limits it. I do not profess 
to approach the subject from a sociolo^cal, a scientific, or a pro- 
fessional angle, but from what may seem a novice's angle of 
vision, though it is that of one woman deeply interested in the 
reclamation and w^ll-being of her less fortunate sisters. If you 
will pardon the personal note for a moment more, may I ex- 
plain that I had never even visited the Indiana Woman's Prison 
until appointed a trustee of the institution in February, 1911. 
I had read somewhat along the lines of prison reform and had 
followed the newspaper and magazine discussions of what pris- 
ons were and should })e. However, those articles and discussions 
dealt exclusively with prisons and reformatories for men. So 
my first visit to our institution was full of surprises. I did not 
see what I had thought to see, and I did see much which I had 
not expected. Each month has served but to deepen my inter- 
est and sympathy. And right here, it seems to me, is found one 
of the strongest points in favor of the individual governing 
board, as opposed to the central board of control, that the per- 
sonal knowledge of and the personal interest in each inmate of 
the institution is made possible. If the wnse, helpful influence 
of the ideal warden or superintendent accomplishes more for 
good than any other o)ie factor, as I have read and heard again 
and again, surely a board whose interest is concentrated upon 
one institution, w^hose position is recognized as one of power, 
and which is regarded as a group of real friends, can wield 
something of that same influence for good. 

The necessity of work in a prison has long been recognized, 
though the theories as to the purpose of the work, its character 
and its use, have changed materially and are changing again 
at the present time most radically through the influence of 
social experts and through the pressure exerted by organized 
labor. The recognition of the necessity of amusement — or recre- 
ation, or play, call it as j^ou wiU — is recent. The words ** prison" 
and ''reformatory" are applied to institutions for different 
classes of offenders, but a prison should be a reformatory, for 
surely the effort to remake the inmate of a prison, even those 
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serving a life sentence, is just as important as in the case of 
the lesser or younger offender, and so the work done must be 
chosen with that end in view. It must be three-fold — afford 
occupation, maintain the institution properly and prepare for 
life outside confining walls. I fancy the labor problem is sim- 
pler in an institution for women than in one for men — for 
there must be institutional housekeeping, and housekeeping is 
woman's work. Ideal housekeeping implies a complete knowl- 
edge of several trades, and a slight knowledge of and an un- 
daunted courage to attempt any and all trades. And as the little 
girl in the ** kitchen garden" is taught housekeeping in minia- 
ture with toy utensils, so the woman or girl in an institution is 
taught on a magnified scale. The sad fact is that so many must 
be taught everything from the very beginning, for the majority 
are either ignorant or dirty, or mentally slow, or else have more 
or less successfully avoided work all their lives. 

When a new woman comes into our institution she is kept 
in her room for a period, long or short as the circumstances re- 
quire and as the superintendent directs, then brought down into 
the family and put to work. At first it is drudgery pure and 
simple, as valueless to herself and to the institution as drudgery 
always is, but it is astonishing how soon interest in the task de- 
velops, and a desire to succeed, to compete and to excel, animates 
her labor and makes it worth while. Usually the new woman is 
put into the laundry. With 140 women in both the penal and 
correctional departments, the laundry work comprises much 
more than the institutional work. City work to the amount of 
$3,600 was done last year, and how well done is attested by the 
waiting list of would-be patrons. Sewing, cooking and house- 
work come next, as the fitness of the woman develops. In the 
laundry the work is done by hand — ^no washing machines, no 
mangles, but strong wringers, of course, and the irons are the 
old-fashioned flatirons. It is true that twice or many times as 
much work might be turned out if more mechanical equipment 
wei-e installed, and electric irons have been su^ested as much 
more up to date. But intricate machinery requires greater intel- 
ligence in its use, the exercise would not be the same, and in the 
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iiXHi' of electric irons, the standing in one position would be bad 
for the health. Walking back and forth to the stove is a break, 
a rest. And when these women are released or paroled 
into domestic service, the simple, old-time equipment is what 
they need to know bow to use. As the late Mrs. Decker once 
said, in her inimitable way, when speaking of the teaching of 
domestic science in Colorado: **What we need is not to teach 
tliem how to cook with all the modem appliances and helps, but 
how to cook on a three-legged cook-stove with cracked lids that 
wants to smoke!'* That is common sense. 

Sewing should be taught from the beginning. There are 
alvvays women who have talent for sewing, and their skill Is an 
incentive to the others, for the talent is often latent in unsus- 
peeted places, and fingers never before usefully employed seem 
to learn as if by magic. Making the garments worn and the 
household linen teach family sewing, and the quilting done for 
outside patrons teaches fine, careful, exact work, and is valuable 
for character development. In this day of ready-made garments, 
too often poorly made, scantily cut, and shoddily trimmed, home 
sewing is still not as many speakers have said, a thing of yester- 
day. Mending is more than ever a necessity, and to mend well 
inculcates ideas of thrift, economy and neatness. The normal 
woman loves to think herself possessed of those three virtues; 
it increases her self-respect — and rightly. And as the woman 
offender is rarely neat, or thrifty, or economical, let her mend 
and darn and patch — and grow in self-respect. 

It does not seem to me that the teaching of a trade, such as 
shirtmaking for instance, is advisable or practical, save as af- 
fording occupation and perhaps as adding to the earnings of 
the institution, for what assurance is there that the woman who 
has learned such a trade will need or be able to make use of her 
knowledge when released. A knowledge of dressmaking or, bet- 
ter still, of fine cookery, would prove more useful and more re- 
munerative. Local conditions, however, enter largely into this 
matter, and what would be advisable in one institution might be 
very unwise in another. 

In the kitchen neatness and cleanliness should be taught first. 
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The simplest methods should be used, and a knowledge of food 
values taught by the arrangement of each day's meals. There 
should be no set bill of fare — such things such and such a day — 
but a wise variety. In cleaning, thoroughness and deftness are 
the prime requisites. As much as possible let the women plan 
and suggest for themselves, for the complaint universally made 
of the paroled woman is that she lacks initiative; that she can- 
not plan her work, but needs constant supervision. 

The work indoors is only half the labor which women can 
and are doing. There is gardening, the care of flowers and lawn, 
vegetables and fruit. Most of the women, particularly the col- 
ored women and the younger white women, greatly enjoy the 
outside work, and the pride they take in the garden, in the chick- 
ens, the horses and cows, is remarkable. The effect of this fresh- 
air work upon the health of the women is a proof of its two-fold 
value. Frequently this outside work is hard, sometimes it is 
unpleasant, but no one is overtaxed, and the fact that the super 
intendent takes a hand and shares in the toil every now and 
then means everything for the spirit in which the work is done. 
Everything that can be done by the women in the line 
of improvements and repairs is done by them — cement work, 
grading, road building and painting. Love of order and beauty 
is instilled, and cleanliness and neatness are taught again. When 
the woman is released she has ideals and knows how to attain 
them. There is keen rivalry to be chosen for the work of paint- 
ing; it is regarded as a sort of reward of merit, and the work 
is done with due regard to safety as to what is attempted and the 
costume worn. The Painters' Union has objected several times 
to the women doing this work, and a bill has been prepared for 
introduction in the Legislature this coming session prohibiting 
exterior painting from scaffolds or ladders above the first storj'. 
There is so little painting of this dascription that such a pro- 
vision could only serve as an annoyance in the painting of a 
few window casings and cornices, the compensation for which 
would be a matter of no importance to professional painters. As 
a matter of fact the specific complaints that have been made 
have not been directed to this kind of painting, but have shown 
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a disposition on the part of the walking delegate to object to 
any kind of painting. How the matter will terminate it is im- 
possible to say, but the position of the representatives of the 
union who have visited the institution and made specific com- 
plaints seems to me most unreasonable. The work is remarkably 
well done by the women, with the best materials ; it is economi- 
cally done, they enjoy the doing of it and take great pride in 
the- results ; and it surely is the part of wisdom to have as few 
men employed around the building and grounds of an institu- 
tion for women as possible. Yet painting must be done fre- 
quently, both for reasons of health and for appearance sake. I 
feel sure that the wives of these same union painters, if they 
are good housekeepers, do not hesitate about climbing up and 
down stepladders in the ordinary course of housecleaning any 
more than do our women in the annual refreshening of corri- 
dors and rooms, shutters and other woodwork. It is, of course, 
the board's task to be sure that no risks are taken in any work 
of this sort, for an officer overzealous for cleanliness and econo- 
my might be careless, but where the officer is willing to go first 
herself there is no risk. 

One of a family of workers, the new woman, once interested 
in her work, has a new outlook given her. She ceases to brood 
upon her troubles and misfortunes; her grievances against so- 
ciety, real or fancied, are pushed into the background by the 
necessity for thought of what she is doing; she is healthily 
tired at night and sleeps well. The regular life, the simple nour- 
ishing food, the deprivation of all drugs and stimulants, give 
her bodily strength and health, and the ravages of vice and in- 
dulgence are repaired, and the mind grows sound as does the 
body. A new idea of the dignity of labor comes to her, and she 
wishes to learn and to do, to be what she has never been. 

This is the average woman. But of course there are excep- 
tions. There are those physically unable to work among the 
others, there are those mentally deficient, whose labor, save of 
the simplest manual type, is of no value, and then the woman 
who cannot be trusted out among the others. Work of some sort 
must be given each of these three, and work that has its mean- 
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ing of necessity and use when possible. A mentally deficient, 
really insane woman, who had been a most troublesome prisoner, 
on one of the first warm days of summer was given a ball of 
gay-colored yarn and a crochet needle and taken out into the 
grounds. Day after day she has gone to the same spot, crochet- 
ing snarls and tangles which an officer rips out at night, per- 
fectly happy and no longer a burden and care. Another woman, 
long a most refractory prisoner, whom it was ne<*cssary to keep 
in her own room most of the time, in her confinement taught 
herself the most exquisite drawn-work. She threw into it the 
strength of an untamed will, a passionate nature, and it soothed 
her nerves, helped teach her patience and self-control. She 
came out into the family, worked well at the ironing board and 
the quilting frames, with the old desperate look gone from her 
fine brown eyes, earned her first grade, and has now been paroled 
to a relative. 

For the colored women particularly, hard physical labor is a 
necessity. They present a greater problem than do the white 
women, for while they are model prisoners, work well, sing and 
pray with fervor and the dramatic emotionalism of their race, 
the percentage reclaimed and reformed is small. 

The ideal system, not always possible to follow completely, 
is to change a woman from one task to another as she acquires 
proficiency, so that when she is released or paroled she may 
have learned how to wash and iron, to clean, to cook, to sew, and 
to care for garden and domestic animals. Each task mastered 
should have a corresponding mental effect. She should have 
learned that no work is mean or degrading ; that what is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well ; that those in authority are her 
friends and helpers; that variety and beauty — which women 
crave — may be added to the narrowest and plainest of lives by 
simple means within the reach of any woman. That many do 
learn this creed of labor, some only in part, others in its en- 
tirety, is proven by parole reports and by letters and words of 
gratitude from released women who learned within prison walls 
how to live. The percentage of paroled women returned is 
smaller than of those who do well and who receive their final re- 
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lease after a year or more of parole. The re-arrest and return 
of a released woman is most unusual. I have, of course, been 
speaking when it comes to results of the penal department. On 
the correctional side the terms are so short that reform work 
is almost impossible ; no adequate training for outside work can 
be given, and labor means practically occupation alone. The 
indeterminate sentence should be made to include these petty 
but perpetual offenders, then the outlook for their reclamation 
or bettering, at least, would be more favorable. 

The chief aim of the work in a prison or reformatory for 
women, therefore, to sum it all up, is to teach them what will 
make them good housekeepers and good homemakers. At the 
recent State Conference of Charities and Corrections in Indi- 
ana, the cause of the present-day immorality, crime, deficiency 
and disease was traced by nearly every speaker, to the home — 
or to the lack of the right sort of a home. A surprising thing, 
to me, has been the knowledge of what a percentage of released 
women return to their parents, or husbands, or who marry 
shortly after release. If they have learned to make and keep 
a home they will have become factors for good, helpers in the 
great work of making this world a better place m which to live. 

If the work in a reformatory institution is to accomplish 
all this, why must there be amusement, what shall be its nature, 
and what is it to accomplish? No one can work day after day, 
and continue to work well, without relaxation — relaxation of 
both body and mind. You are dealing with a group, larger or 
smaller, as the case may be, of women who are either abnormal 
or subnormal, physically, or mentally, or morally ; and the prob- 
lem is to make them as nearly normal as possible. Amusement — 
recreation is a better word — affords this relaxation. 

Most of the women under consideration have an altogether 
erroneous idea of what is amusement. Simple, innocent, health- 
ful amusements have never been a part of their lives. Some do 
not know how to play, simply, naturally and harmlessly, and 
they need to learn how to play just as they do how to work. 
Some temperaments need hard, boisterous, boyish play. At first 
thought baseball does not seem an appropriate game for women 
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to play, but baseball is a popular and beneficial pastime at our 
institution. Every Wednesday afternoon during the summer and 
fall weeks, as late as the weather permits, the city work over in 
the laundry, a game of baseball is entered into with eagerness 
and zest. It is the reward of extra effort. The enthusiasm, not 
only of the playei*s — the white girls against the colored girls — 
but of the spectators as well, who applaud and coach vigoroasly 
and noisily, is contagious. The onlookers are gathered on either 
side of the diamond, under the trees, an officer the center of 
each group, and nearly every woman has her bit of needlework — 
tatting, crocheting, drawn-work or embroidery, which is her 
amusement. Summer is the time for open-air amusements, and 
the hours between an early supper and dark can always be made 
of tonic benefit. In winter the matter of amusement presents 
more difficulties. Calisthenic drills are always possible ; there 
should be a well-equipped gymnasium in every institution ; and 
moving pictures, entertainments now and then, and a change 
from the usual routine, all may be classed as amusements. An 
occasional taffy-pulling is a great treat and is a pleasant and 
possible entertainment. Holidays should be observed in some 
special manner beyond the serving of a better dinner than usual. 
Singing and reading are two other forms of amusement which 
are of great value. Chorus singing gives a sense of being a part 
of a beautiful, harmonious whole, which of itself is helpful ; and 
the songs taught, not necessarily all devotional in character, 
should be carefully chosen, of simple words and inspiring 
thought. Every prison should, of course, have a library of care- 
fully chosen books, recreational books as well as instructive ones, 
and the w^omen should be encouraged to read. 

What does this amusement accomplish? The general health 
is improved because of it, work is done better and more cheer- 
fully, that intangible something called atmosphere is enlivened 
and made homelike and each woman becomes more normal. 

In Mrs. Burnett's **The Secret Garden," little Mary when 
asked what spring is, says it is **the coming alive of all things 
in nature.'' **It is the sun shining on the rain and the rain fall- 
ing on the sunshine, and things pushing up and working under 
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the earth. ' * Not every seed, or bulb, or root down under the earth 
** comes alive" after the long cold winter and pushes up into 
the sunlight. No more, alas, does every soul — but many do. 
And the rain and sunshine of work and amusement — and the 
^eater, infinitely srreater, Divine help which must never be lost 
sif?ht of — are what bring about the rebirth, the ** coming alive" 
of the human soul. 



OUTDOOR EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS. 

DISCUSSION. 

Georc^e C. Erskine, Superintendent Prison Camp and Hos- 
pital, West Rutland, Mass.: Outdoor work for prisoners has 
been carried on in Massachusetts for many years at the State 
Farm at Bridgewater,^ but the men there were, in the popular 
mind, a different and more harmless class than those sent to the 
various prisons and houses of correction, and the camp section 
of our institution was established partly to reclaim waste land 
by convict labor and partly as an example to the county officials 
of the Leasibility of housing short term prisoners in inexpensive 
buildings and employing them in farm work. 

This enterprise was founded on a report of Mr. Pettigrove, 
1897. Our original idea was to build temporary buildings, clear 
a tract of 1,000 acres of waste land, so rough as to be almost 
worthless if in the hands of the ordinary citizen, divide it into 
a number of small farms, each having its suitable allotment of 
tillage, pasture and woodland, and, possibly, erect suitable farm 
buildings. This accomplished, the State was to dispose of them, 
and the temporary institution — temporary in location only — 
could move onto another tract. But, like many another plan, this 
was not carried out. About the time the work had fairly begun 
the question of the care of tubercular prisoners came up, and 
the Ijegislature decided that as we were located in one of the 
most desirable spots in the commonwealth for a tubercular hos- 
pital the new institution should be established here, thus anchor- 
ing us permanently. 
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To my mind this adding thereto of other departments has 
been, in a way, a serious drawback to the establishment of farm 
convict camps. Combined with our state farm we have a large 
pauper division and an asylum for criminal insane with a popu- 
lation of about 800, and the adding to our own prison camp of 
the tubercular hospital — necessarily a very expensive adjunct — 
has so added to the total cost of maintenance that the uninformed 
might easily believe the camp more expensive than the close 
prison. For these reasons the outdoor idea has hardly had a 
fair opportunity to prove itself in a financial way in our State. 

Another factor which enters very considerably into expenses 
with us is the matter of hours of labor for officers. The statute 
provides that they shall not be employed over sixty hours per 
week, and if employed seven days in a week shall receive forty- 
eight hours' leave each month. I question if any of our prosper- 
ous farmers would be such if they and their help were limited 
to these hours — which must include not only the time of actual 
labor, but also meal hours, Simdays and holidays. However, we 
who are in the work feel that the prisoners receive benefits un- 
der a camp administration which more than offset these minor 
drawbacks. 

They are employed under officers who are selected because 
of their knowledge of farm work, and ability in handling men 
in gangs of from five to thirty, according to the kind of work 
to be done and the ability of the officer to direct them. Of course 
there are many tasks about the farm which may be left to the 
men themselves, after suitable instructions, and the teamsters, 
dairymen, blacksmith, those employed in the necessary domCvStic 
work, and various others, are put wholly on their honor, both as 
to the faithful performance of their duties and the matter of 
escape. It is not unusual for a man to be sent with hi3 team a 
mile or more from the buildings, working quite by himself and 
given a watch that he may come in at meal time. Indeed, almost 
any man on the place might easily find opportunity for escape 
if he so desired. Of course our confidence is occasionally mis- 
placed, since we are dealing with that most uncertain quantity, 
human nature ; but considering the number of men escapes are 
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rare, and the few who do break faith are almost invariably re- 
turned after a time. 

The men are given practically the same liberty an ordinary 
gang of laborers would have under a foreman. They may talk 
so long as their language is not o])je(^tionable and the work is 
not interfered with, they enjoy various games and amusements 
during the noon hour in the yard, the holiday ball game has 
become a regular institution, and the excellent reading matter 
supplied us by interested friends may be enjoyed in the well- 
lijrhted dormitory' until 9 o'clock each night. 

We supply a hearty diet of plain, well-cooked food, in which 
the farm products play a very large part. In so far as possible 
we try to interest the men in farm work, for there is always a 
good demand for farm laborers in our section. To be sure 
large numbers of them are city-bom and bred and have 
small desire for country life, but for those who dasire such em- 
ployment we find no difficulty in securing places, for the sur- 
rounding farmers have found that our men differ little in char- 
acter from those from an ordinary employment bureau, and 
have the added value of a good training. 

I believe that in order to arouse an interest in agriculture 
we must use modern tools and modern methods. Farm work 
reduced to the drudgery of fifty years ago has small attraction 
for anyone, and the man who knows no better methods is of little 
use to the up-to-date farmer. 

In the eight years si nee the camp was established the prison- 
ers have erected all our buildings, working under skilled in- 
structors, with the exception of a first dormitory to accommo- 
date fifty men. These include buildings suitable for the propc^r 
housing and care of one hundred men in the camp section, the 
farm buildings for the shelter of our thirty head of stock, nine 
horses, fifty hogs, and one thousand hens. These buildings, 
while not of an expensive type, are modern, sanitary, and good 
models for anj" progressive farmer. 

We have cleared in the vicinity of one hundred acres of the 
most rock-bound New England soil and brought it to a fair 
state of cultivation, set orchards, and installed our own water, 
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* sewer and electric light systems. In winter the men are em- 
ployed clearing land for pastures, in practical forestry work 
on the rougher se(3tions of our tract that are not suitable for till- 
age, and in crushing stone for road building and concrete work. 

Besides this we have erected a hospital for one hundred tuber- 
cular patients, to which are sent all prisoners from county and 
State institutions who are sufferers from that disease. It is, so 
far as I know, the only institution built especially for the segre- 
gation of tubercular prisoners, with the intention of making it 
as much a hospital and as little a prison as is compatible with 
safety. The buildings, while not unduly elaborate, embody the 
modern ideas for the care of this class of patients, and the 
excellent results obtained in them are sufficient testimony to 
their value. 

These varied activities have given an excellent opportunity 
for training in the various branches of construction work, and 
many of the men have profited greatly by it. The man sent t^ 
prison must lose, in a great<^r or less degree, his standing in the 
community in which he lives, and at his return cannot regain 
it immediately. Tie must accept what he can get in tlie way 
of work, often the most menial labor. If he comes from a close 
prison where he will have had, as a rule, only the lightest w^ork 
to do, he has lost even the strength he had when committed, and 
is physically unable to do the only kind of work open to him. 
Before the first day Ls over he is utterly exhausted and discour- 
aged and turns either to liquor for stimulant or the easier life 
that dishonesty promises — with return to prison the inevitable 
end in either case. 

The man w^ho leaves the camp goes out physically fit to meet 
any demands on him and with the knowledge that a hard day's 
work without the help of stimulants is entirely possible to him. 

To summarize, then, the results of our experience at the 
eamp : It has given to the commonw^ealth an area of productive 
land and orderly forest in place of a rocky wilderness, and well 
constructed buildings at minimum cost. To hundreds of de- 
bauched and enfeebled men it has given that physical up-build- 
ing that must precede any lasting moral effect, a training in 
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work tliat Ls always in demand, and which in no wise competes 
unfairly with free labor; and the greater freedom and closer 
knowleds^e of the individual possible under these conditions have 
bred a spirit of friendliness that is evidenced no less by faith- 
fulness in the work than by the expressions of gratitude and 
good will on the morning of release. Two county houses of cor- 
rection have already taken up this work with success, and others 
are becoming interested in it and will doubtless follow the exam- 
ple. All these things seem to us sufficiently good and desirable 
to justify the institution's existence in the past and to fill us 
with hopes for its future. 

C. S. Reed, Superintendent State Penitentiary, Walla Walla, 
Washington: We all aofree that outdoor employment is abso- 
lutely necessary for the full moral, mental and physical devel- 
opment of all. This is true, not only in prison but in all insti- 
tutions where many are employed indoors. Fresh air is abso- 
lutely necessary for our well-being. In many States the loca- 
tions of prisons are most unfortunate in that they are located 
in congested portions of the cities; this is particularly true in 
some of the older States. It is evident that at the time those 
prisons were built little thought was given to the reformation 
and well-being of the inmates. Prison officials must use the 
equipment they find on hand, and can only petition the State 
for more modern implements, and it must be said with regret, 
that some of the States have been slow to respond. 

In our Western States we are more fortunate, as most pris- 
ons have large tracts of land on which many may be employed, 
and yet we are outgrowing our farms. 

Each year it becomes more apparent that one of the most 
potent factors in the reformation of those confined in penal 
institutions is farm and outdoor employment. 

We must of necessity speak from personal experience and 
observation, not theoretically. In my opinion there has been too 
much theory and not enough practical experience in attempting 
to solve many of the problems regarding prison reforms. A 
theorist is not necessarily a penologist. 
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From my observation of the many tragedies that have occur- 
red in prisons within the past year of two, I am led to believe 
that many of us have become hysterical rather than sympathetic. 

In the State of Washington we are employing many of the 
convicts from the penitentiary in the construction of State 
roads, the work being done mostly in the mountains and in 
isolated sections of the country. The State also has five rock- 
crushing camps where prisoners are employed, each camp re- 
quiring about fifty men to operate. The crushed rock is used in 
road and street construction, and in case of over-production, the 
State may sell the same as building material. 

During the past four yecirs there have been employed in this 
line, of work 798 convicts, with splendid results. Comfortable 
quarters are arranged by the State Highway Department, under 
whose jurisdiction the men work. 

During the past four years we have constructed at the pris- 
on, entirely with prison labor, under the supervision of a chief 
engineer, the following buildings : 

Jute mill, a fireproof building, constructed of brick and con- 
crete, 171 by 303 feet; 

Fourteen hundred feet of brick stockade, 16 feet high, with 
concrete foundation ; 

Warehouse, fireproof, 80 feet by 173 feet ; 

Three officers' cottages, brick, of six rooms each; 

Shop row building, 36 feet by 413 feet, two stories high vnth 
9-foot basement ; fireproof ; 

Chicken house, 16 feet by 80 feet; 

Oil house, 20 feet by 40 feet, fireproof ; 

Bam for 20 horses; implement shed, brick; 

New convicts' kitchen of the most modem type, fireproof, 
sanitary throughout. 

Coal bunkers, caring for 2,000 tons; 

Thoroughly up-to-date chapel with seating capacity of 1,120, 
fireproof; 

Six new towers, brick; 

Using in all approximately 3,000,000 brickiand laying 5,901 
cubic feet of concrete. 

[13] 
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We have also constructed 15,375 feet of cement walks; a 
complete new system of steam heating; new brick smoke-stack 
130 feet in height; sunk four wells from 625 to 1,400 feet in 
depth, 10 inches in diajneter, in a vain attempt to strike arte- 
sian water. All bricks used were manufactured at the institu- 
tion by prison labor. 

In the construction of these buildings we have given outdoor 
employment to an average of 127 inmates per day, thus saving 
the State many thousands of dollars. 

Many inmates have become proficient as bricklayers, con- 
crete workers, plumbers and steamfitters and have gone out 
from the prison well equipped to earn an honest living. ' 

We employ constantly on our 200-acre farm, yard and gar- 
dens, from 35 to 70 inmates, doing all the gardening, our prin- 
cipal farm industry, operating our dairy, caring for our poul- 
try, hogs, lawns and yards. These men are working alone out- 
side the prison walls without guards, many with long sentences 
and one a life timer. Only once in the past six years has this 
confidence been betrayed by an inmate escaping. 

I have recommended to the honorable State Board of Con- 
trol an appropriation of $75,000 for the purchase of at least 
640 acres of additional land to enable us to extend our outdoor 
employment. I have every reason to believe that the Legisla- 
ture this winter will make the appropriation, thus making it 
possible to employ more- inmates on the farm. 

All inmates have a half day recreation on the playgrounds 
each week. Those not able to do manual labor have two to three 
hours and longer in the open each day. 

Outdoor work for inmates may be extended in safety in pro- 
portion to our ability to maintain dignified discipline; a disci- 
pline that reaches first, all the officers and employes, and brings 
them to a keen realization of the great responsibility devolving 
upon them. This is often one of our most difficult problems to 
solve in the matter of discipline. 

W. H. Whittaker, Superintendent the District of Columbia 
Workhouse, Occoquan, Virginia : About fifteen years ago, when 
I used to stand before this body, I thought it my duty to tell 
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how to run a prison or reformatory purely from the standpoint 
of theory. After this experience I feel it more my duty to tell 
you what I have done, not myself, but the commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, including the Board of Charities, that has 
charge of this institution. I feel we are also capable of speak- 
ing upon penal farms, because we are two years and five months 
old. In Jiily, 1910, we went down on 1,150 acres of land in 
Virginia, twenty miles south of Washington, with 300 short- 
term male prisoners from the jail. They were housed in tents 
on the Occoquan stream. Our first work was to complete the 
road through this land about a mile and a half long. We did 
this in sixty days. Our next work was to construct the build- 
ing, aided by our engineer, near the center, where we were to 
maintain some 500 men annually and 100 women of the Dis- 
trict. That is about our average population. Two years and 
five months from the time we commenced the work we had a 
complete institution, steam heated, lighted by electricity, hot 
and cold water in all the buildings. The buildings consist of 
some 16 different types. We have a modem diningroom where 
we feed 500 men. There are two separate institutions, one for 
men and one for women. We have a complete storeroom where 
all the stores are kept. There are three dormitories for women — 
two for colored and one for white. We have a library and rest 
hall, in which the men on Sunday read, converse, play checkers 
and do those things which will pass the day. While housing 
these men in this rest hall there has not been one fight in that 
time. 

The men at the District Farm are placed as far as possible 
upon their honor. I do not say all are, yet 100 of them are 
working daily with an ofiScer over them, driving teams for two 
or three miles away from the institutioi\ doing the day's work 
and coming back and reporting. 

The accomplishments have been surprising to myself. 1 
went into the work with some hesitation, wondering whether we 
could accomplish what the Commission had mapped out for us 
to do, but today I stand converted to the plan of a penal farm 
not only for vagrants and drunks, but for 90 per cent, of all 
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other State prisoners. The first year in agricultural pursuits we 
raised about $3,000 worth of vegetables, upon Virginia land that 
for years was unproductive, requiring from 75 to 100 tons of 
dirt from the streets of Washington before it was capable of 
producing anything. The second year we produced about $5,000 
worth and this year we will produce nearly $10,000 worth of 
produce. 

In addition to this, by January we will have completed brick 
kilns with a capacity of from eight to ten million of brick per 
year. These will be sent to Washington for the purpose of 
going into the schoolhouses, alleys and streets of the city. We 
will also complete a ** stone" building this year and the stone 
will go to the District to improve its streets and alleys and into 
the public buildings. 

We have a complete institution, built largely by the short 
term prisoners, an institution that has not cost more in dollars 
and cents than the average cell-house has cost the various States 
of this country. These are some of the practical things we have 
done on the penal farm. What the future will be for this insti- 
tution depends of course upon the sympathy and support we get 
from Congress to go ahead with this splendid work that has 
been started. 

This is so much, my friends, for the physical side of the work, 
but I want to say a word not for the physical side but for the 
people who are sent to the institution. I suppose it is no differ- 
ent in Washington than in other places, but we must have laws 
for these people who come to us, so we may be able to accom- 
plish something. Dollars and cents should not be considered 
alone. I believe every one of these men should be self-support- 
ing first, and they will be on the penal farm. The surplus we 
make should go to th£ family of the prisoner. And we must 
have for these institutions the indeterminate sentence and the 
parole law, and instead of being discharged at the end of their 
time, with no clothes, no money, these people should be dis- 
charged with a job and a place to go and with ^me of the earn- 
ings while they were in the institution. So I hope this Con- 
gress if not publicly, will individually impress upon Congress, 
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upon your congressmen, the importance for the District of 
Columbia of an indeterminate sentence and parole law. You 
can help. We must have it. With this great good will be done 
for the unfortunate men and women who come to us. 

In the two years and five months we have handled something 
like 7,000 men. Escapes have been very few, less than one per 
cent. We have handled some 1,500 women. No fence of any 
kind has been around this institution, no locks or bars, and wo 
have lost but two women. They are employed. They do all the 
sewing, all the laundry work for both, institutions, some work in 
the garden and on the farm. We will do more as time goes on. 

We have not yet gone into the establishment of shop work 
because we have not had our building, but in the future shops of 
all kinds will be established for taking care of our individual 
wants. The Commissioners are very much in earnest and they 
propose to use all the brick and stone that we can make. If we 
do this, the fifth year of the institution we will be more than 
self-supporting. 

This in brief is what the Penal Farm of the District of 
Columbia is doing. 

Question: Do you have outdoor recreation? 

Answer: Our recreation is work. What these people want, 
my friends is work, because they never have worked. 

Question: What about j^uards, walls, fences, etc.? 

Answer: We do not have a wall or lock on the place. We 
have a stockade of barbed wire around the men's quarters, which 
I hope the authorities will give me permission to tear down. 

Question : How far away are you from the women ? 

Answer : Not as far as I should like. About sixty rods. But 
both institutions are absolutely separate. 

Question : I think we will be interested to know the propor- 
tion of whites and blacks and the average time they serve? 

Answer: The proportion of colored people is 60 per cent, on 
the male side and about 80 per cent, on the female side. The 
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average length of Bentenee is 30 days. The curse of this country 
is the short terra sentence. If the police courts and the law- 
makers of this country will abolish such a proposition as that, 
much more good will be done. If an individual has not violated 
a law more than to sentence him for fifteen days, send him 
home. We have two thousand of that kind that come to us each 
year. 

Mrs. Deborah C. Leeds, Chester, Pennsylvania: This is a. 
magnificent report. I feel that is one of the banner places, and 
it is worked by a man that has studied the question and under-, 
stands how to make people want to work, and he has had so 
much work to do and made it a recreation so he has not needed 
the ball games. I believe in outdoor exercise for women as well 
as men in order to make them physically well. You can not 
change the heart of a man or woman that is confined within the 
walls and has no sunshine. (Jod's sunshine must be given to 
every prisoner, man or woman. 

Judge G. S. Robinson, Iowa: As one very much interested 
in the topic. I would like to know more particularly in regard to 
the men who have been sentenced for long terms outside of 
prison walls and not under a gun. Every person in this work 
has had experience probably with working long time men out- 
side of prison walls, and even life men have been so worked 
successfully, but what proportion of the men sentenced for long 
terms can be so worked ? Mr. Erskine did not tell us the average 
time the men were committed for nor how managed, whether 
under guard or within an enclosure from which they could not 
readily escape. I would like to have the information. 

Mr. Erskine: Our average sentence is somewhere near six 
months. The men are transferred from other institutions. They 
are worked out on the farm, sometimes in the woods a mile or 
two from the institution. I give my oflBcers permission to carry 
a revolver. If ever there should be an uprising and injurj^ 
done to the officer, I do not care to be responsible for it, but I 
never ask them to carry these. The instructions are they are 
never to shoot an escaped prisoner. 
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C. L. Stonaker: I refer you to the experience in Colorado 
where the work has been going on for a number of years. If 
you will inquire from the Colorado prisons you will find that life 
termers, and men with twelve and fourteen year sentences have 
been worked successfully 300 miles away from the prison. 

Judge Robinson: I have recently visited Colorado and that 
was my reason for asking. 

Major J. B. Wood, Richmond, Virginia: This part of the 
meeting seems to be an experience meeting. Every man that 
gets up gives his experience at home, what is going on in his 
own State. 

We have to report an average prison population for the year 
ending September 30, 1912, of 2,135. Of that number 84 per 
cent, are colored. The colored prisoners are intensely religious 
without any sense of morality, so you will understand, gentle- 
men, when I tell you about the outdoor work of our prisoners 
that we are not to be compared with the far West, where their 
prisoners seem to come from the upper strata. Our people come 
from the lower strata and they do not seem to understand the 
word ** honor'' as yet. The colored man who goes to prison, as 
all of you know, has had practically no home training, and there- 
fore we can not expect a great deal from him along the honor 
line, because before he can be put upon his honor he will have to 
be remodeled. And yet, notwithstanding that, there are some 
things in old Virginia that are to be commended, and I think the 
prison itself ought to be commended, when it was built in 1797, 
and for light and ventilation I have never seen any that ex- 
celled it. Those are two very important things to have. 

Our State Farm consists of 1,200 acres of land on the James 
River. There we have our tuberculosis sanitorium, which T 
believe all those who have seen it will agree is not surpassed 
in the United States. This past year we have built a second one, 
modeled after the first one. Our farm is not used to make 
money, but it is used to try to restore to health those who are so 
unfortunate as to be sent to prison without health. The farm, 
of course, gives all the outdoor exercise that people want, and I 
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want to say about the prison proper, over which I preside, that 
although we belong to the past in a great measure, I find on 
listening to the brethren here that we have just as many up-to- 
date things to amuse and to train the prisoners along certain 
lines as any other prison. The farm is used to send the sick to, 
men who are unable to work on the roads. During the past 
year there were 700 striped men, men who have been sentenced 
to the penitentiary, working on the roads in Virginia. There 
were about 300 jail meij, men sentenced for 30 days to 12 months, 
working on the roads. The average population of prisoners 
working on the roads during the past year was 905. These roads 
cost from $500 to $7,500 per mile, according to the style in 
wliich they are built and the country through which they run. 
Our men are kept in camps. I say that I preside over the big 
prison but I have 17 children. We have 17 camps out in diflfer- 
ent parts of the State. To equip one of these camps to take care 
of from 50 to 75 men costs $2,500. We have a cell building, din- 
ingroom, kitchen and officers' quarters. They are all built pre- 
cisely alike. The covering is of tin and the sides of canvas. 
They are well heated and lighted. The men are under guard, 
very much under guard. I wish 1 could say otherwdse. In a 
camp of 77 men, which I was in a few days ago, there were 27, 
as the ** niggers" say ** trustees" (trusties) and they go any- 
where and everywhere just as any other free nigger does. Oc- 
casionally they betray the trust. During the past year notwith- 
standing we had so many **tnistees" we lost about 66 men by 
escape. They were not all trusties that escaped. They were 
men sometimes under the gun. We recovered 32 of that number. 

I give you these little details because sometimes when I am 
liome letters come from the various wardens or superintendents 
all over the country who seem to be interested in road-making. 
You can take these few scattering remarks home with you, dove- 
tail them together and perhaps you will be able to get something 
out of them that will help you. 

When it comes to the long term men, the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia last year passed a law by which I am to take all over 500 
men from the prison, and I suppose today we have 1,200 in the 
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prison. Some 1 must use for detail work, scrubbing, etc. Prob- 
ably half will go on the roads. The next time probably I will 
tell you how we work that kind. I am not going to tell you now 
because I do not know myself. It is left to the superintendent 
to select the men. I do not know whether I will have the wis- 
dom to do that or not, but I simply want to say this ; the present 
superintendent in Virginia simply tries to temper justice with 
mercy and salt it down with a little common sense. 

Wm. J. Homer, Warden State Prison, Comstock, N. Y. : It 
affords me extreme pleasure to speak to you on a subject that 
interests me more vitally than any other — the subject of outdoor 
employment of prisoners. 

Durinsf the past year we have made many experiments to 
ascertain to just what extent prisoners could be trusted on the 
Great Meadow Farm and on the State highways at Comstock, 
N. Y. At first these experiments were considered hazardous and 
audacious in the extreme, but their subsequent success has effec- 
tively overcome whatever scruples and opposition the public 
may have at first entertained. 

We have been putting men, hundreds of them, to the test of 
honor by sending them out to work over a vast area of perhaps 
three miles of open countr>^ — in the fields, at the bams, and on 
the State highways, practically unguarded ; some, indeed, totally 
unguarded, with no other restraining influence but their bare 
word of honor that they would vindicate my confidence in them^ 

It seems incredible that out of the four or five hundred men 
who are daily being placed on their honor, but two men have 
violated my confidence. One was recaptured, the other is still at 
large. It is now freely conceded that this outdoor work at 
our x)rison is a far ste[) forward in prison reform in the Empire 
State. We have demonstrated beyond dispute that men con- 
victed of crime may be safely trusted to an extent hitherto 
unheard of. 

Thousands of dollars' worth of work has been done for the 
State by prisoners on the Great Meadow Farm and highways. 
Indeed, operations have been so extensive and so many improve- 
ments have been made, that it would be quite impossible to 
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enumerate them. Men have been employed at excavating, build- 
ing fences, painting, procuring lumber from nearby forests., 
buildipg roads and cement sidewalks in the vicinity of the prison, 
renovating and remodeling dilapidated buildings, and general 
farm work, sowing and planting and chores — indeed, every- 
where there has been such marked activity in the line of upbuild- 
ing and productiveness, that it would be useless to even attempt 
an approximation of the value of the work done. 

The fact of this valuable work performed, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the resultant improvement in the health of the prison- 
ers and the minimum of risk incurred (which has been demon- 
strated), as compared to the unsatisfactory and unprofitable 
work performed by prisoners in some prisons in ill-ventilated 
workshops, and the consequent impairment of their health 
through confinement, has made of me a most ardent advocate of 
outdoor employment of prisoners. Another point: In return 
for comparative freedom of speech and action, the blue sky 
overhead, pure exhilarating air and sunshine, and above all the 
knowledge that he is being tested and trusted, in return for all 
this that the State is doing for the prisoner, the prisoner feels 
that it is up to him to do something for the State in return. He 
gives freely and cheerfully of his best labor. 

I desire to state, however, that experience has taught me it is 
necessary where prisoners are permitted to work in the open, in 
order to avoid attempts at escape and perhaps violence, that the 
prisoner be treated considerately. He must be made conscious 
that he is being given a square deal. Provoking and humiliat- 
ing the inmates by domineering or hard-mouthed guards must 
not be tolerated. It has been totally abandoned at Great Mead- 
ow Prison — forever, I hope. I insist that the inmates be obedi- 
ent and respectful to their oflBcers, but do not allow the officers 
to oppress or in any way unfairly treat the inmates, and when- 
ever an inmate has a just cause of grievance he knows that ho 
may come to me and T will uphold him. 

More than a year ago the officers of Great Meadow Prison 
were deprived of their clubs. They were considered an unnec- 
essary display of oflBcialism and practically useless in the event 
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of a serious emergency. I mean the oflBcers who come into close 
contact with the inmates. We have a few sentries armed with 
rifles but they are seldom near the inmates. 

With clubless officers and comparative but orderiy freedom 
of the prisoners there have been less than forty inmates reported 
for violations of the rules during a period exceeding one year — 
the majority being for minor offenses in which a reprimand only 
was administered — and only four were reported for fighting — 
simple, fair and square fist fights, mind you, not lead-pipe or 
knife affairs. 

I trust that I have not conveyed the impression that all men 
convicted of crime may be trusted and given unusual privileges, 
but 1 do contend that the great majority of them may be weighed 
and not found wanting. Where prisoners are trusted to a con- 
siderable extent, it is essential that they be carefully selected. It 
would be unsafe and indiscreet to trust every prisoner. It may 
be well to explain here that all the prisoners at Great Meadow 
are short term men (men with from one to three years yet to 
serve) who have been transferred from the other prisons in the 
State. His crime, prospects, prison record, length of time yet to 
be served, and temperament, have all been carefully investigated, 
and the prisoner is transferred there because it is considered 
likely that he will behave himself. In spite of these precautions, 
however, we occasionally get a man who is troublesome and un- 
reliable, but as a general rule the great majority may be de- 
pended upon. 

To apply a metaphor: Take a bottle of milk. It is white. 
Pour a few drops of ink into it and the purity and whiteness of 
the milk immediately becomes marred and contaminated. By the 
same process, if a few irresponsible and vicious prisoners are per- 
mitted to mingle and associate with model prisoners, their con- 
taminating influence will be just as marked. 

Prisoners whom we cannot trust and who are likely to create 
trouble are not wanted at Great Meadow Prison, and just as 
soon as we get a line on such men they are transferred to one of 
the older prisons, where discipline is much more rigid. 

When it became an assured fact that we could safely and 
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profitably employ prisoners at outdoor employment the idea sug- 
gested itself to me that some form of recreation would be an 
added inducement to the inmates to do more and better work, 
though the work they were then doing was most commendable, 
and after considerable thought I came to the conclusion that 
nothing would be more beneficial and encouraging to the inmates 
than to permit them to play and witness baseball games. 1 sug- 
gested this to the Superintendent of State Prisons, Col. Joseph 
P. Scott, and he readily consented. Teams composed entirely of 
inmates were then formed, and on Saturday, early in July, the 
entire prison population was marched to a field about half a 
mile distant from the prison and the first game was played. It 
' was the first time in the history of New York State that in- 
mates of a State prison had been permitted to play or witness a 
game of baseball. The pure sport-loving enthusiasm displayed 
was unbounded. There was no untoward incident; no sem- 
blance of rowdyism came to the surface. It was an experiment 
in discipline, and proved to be such a success that during the sea- 
son just closed games were played every Saturday afternoon. 

Before I conclude I desire to state that Great Meadow Prison 
is in all respects a modem prison Utopia. From a hygienic point 
of view the cells and cell hall approach perfection. Because of 
the powerful moral incentives employed and the fact that it is 
conducive to the mental, moral and physical improvement of the 
prisoner. Great Meadow Prison is referred to by the inmates 
themselves as a sanitarium. You may ask, **Does it pay?'' I 
wish to state that I know that it does. We have paroled over 
500 men, 95 per cent, of whom are making good. 

In closing this short address, I desire to reiterate that out- 
door employment of prisoners is practicable, desirable and mu- 
tually profitable to the prisoner and the State. 

I believe the time is not far distant when it will be practiced 
all over the country in places that are removed from large cen- 
ters of population. 

Adjourned 12 :15 noon. 
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TUESDAY NIGHT SESSION. 



President Pettigrove openeil the meeting at 8:30 o'clock, Dr. 
W. J. Batt, delivering the invocation. 

Mr. Pettigrove: I will introduce Dr. Hastings H. Hart, of 
New York City, who is well-known to all of you. He needs no 
further introduction. 

THE EXTINCTION OF THE DEFECTIVE DELINQUENT 
A WORKING PROGRAM. 

HiVSTINGS H. HART, LL. D., DIRECTOR OP THE DEPARTMENT OP 
CHnjD-HELPING OP THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. 

In every State prison and every reformatory for adults or 
juveniles there is found a considerable number of inmates who 
are abnormal — persons who are insane, feeble-minded, epileptics, 
alcoholics, **drug fiends,'' or cripples. None of these persons 
properly belongs in a prison or a reformatory, but they are com- 
mitted by the courts, and wardens and superintendents have to 
deal with them as best they can. 

The term ** Defective Delinquents'' is now applied by com- 
mon consent to individuals of the classes above mentioned. It is 
not the intention of this paper to deal with all defective delin- 
quents, but only with those who are feeble-minded. 

By the term ** delinquents" is meant those individuals who 
have been convicted of a criminal act, or those who have been 
declared ** delinquent" by a juvenile court. By the term 
** feeble-minded" is meant, according to the definition adopted by 
the American Association for the Study of the Feeble-minded, in 
1910, ** All degrees of mental defect due to arrested or imperfect 
mental development as result of which the person so affected is 
incapable of competing on equal terms with his normal fellows, 
or of managing himself or his affairs with ordinary prudence." 
An idiot has been defined as a person whose mentality would 
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not exceed that of a normal child of two years, an imbecile as 
one whose mentality would not exceed that of a normal child of 
seven years, and a moron as one whose mentality would not 
exceed that of a normal child of twelve years. 

NUMBER OP FEEBLE-MINDED DELINQUENTS. 

Until recently, there has been no reliable information as to 
the number of feeble-minded inmates of prisons and reforma- 
tories but, within the past five years, efforts have been made to 
obtain information on this point. 

Five years ago, I believe that the average prison warden or 
reformatory superintendent would have estimated the number 
of feeble-minded persons in such institutions at not more than 
ten per cent, of the population. The first published study with 
which I am familiar was that of Mrs. Elizabeth Q. Evans and 
Miss Mary W. Dewson, published in May, 1908. This study cov- 
ered 1,186 girls, the whole number in care of the Massachusetts 
State Industrial School for Girls between October 1, 1900, and 
December 1, 1907. The following classes were defined: 

Feeble-minded, needing custodial care 68 

Sub-normal and should be tried on jxarole 265 

Total sub-normal 333 

Percentage of whole number 28 

Since that time scientific study of inmates of a number of 
adult and juvenile reformatories has been undertaken. In most 
of these institutions the Binet system of psychological tests has 
been employed, together with supplementary tests for older 
children devised by Dr. E. B. Huey, Dr. William Healy, and 
others. These studies are still tentative, but they have gone far 
enough to indicate that the number of feeble-minded inmates of 
reformatories is much larger than had been supposed. Dr. 
Walter E. Pemald, in his paper of October 23, 1912, said : *'At 
least 25 per cent, of the inmates of our penal institutions are 
mentally defective and belong either to the feeble-minded or to 
the defective delinquent class. Nearly 50 per cent of the girls at 
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the Lancaster Reformatory axe mentally defective." (It will be 
observed that Dr. Femald's estimate is nearly double that made 
by Mrs. Evans and MisB Dewson in 1908 for the Lancaster In- 
dustrial School.) 

While the psychological examinations of inmates of reforma- 
tories have not yet produced accurate and positive statistics, and 
while allowance must be made for the differences in the personal 
equation, owing to the fact that definite standards have not yet 
been established, they have produced tentative statements which 
may be accepted as approximately correct. The figures given 
for the adult reformatories at Elmira, Rahway and Bedford 
probably include a small number of insane persons, though the 
great majority are feeble-minded. 

Per cent. Mental 
Institution. Detectives. 

N. Y. State Reformatory, Eliulra< about 37 

N. J. State Reformatory, Rahway about 33 

N. Y. Reformatory for Women, Bedford about 37 

Massachusetts Industrial School for Girls, 

Lancaster about 50 

Maryland Industrial School for Girls, Balti- 
more about 60 

N. J. State Home for Girls, Trenton about 33 

nUnois State School for Boys, St. Charles. . .about 20 

Judging from these figures Dr. Fernald's estimate of 25 per 
cent, is moderate and conservative. At that rate we should have 
20,000 such individuals in adult prisons, and 6,000 in juvenile 
reformatories, making a total of 26,000 defective delinquents in 
actual custody, not to mention those who have never been ar- 
rested and the large number who have been discharged or 
paroled from institutions and are now at large. There are 
doubtless as many defective delinquents at large as there are in 
custody. Indeed, Dr. Henry Goddard says that every feeble- 
minded person is a potential criminal. 

TWO CLASSES OP INMATES. 

Thus we have in every penal and reformatory institution in 
the United States two classes of inmates : on the one hand, peo- 
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pie of normal mentality, presumably able to take care of them- 
selves if a proper basis of character could be established ; on the 
other hand, people so deficient in mentality as to be unable to 
succeed in the battle of life, under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Those of the first class are regarded as responsible for 
their acts and are expected to suffer the normal consequences; 
those of tlie second class are irresponsible, and it is both unjust 
and cruel to expose them to the inevitable consequences of their 
disability, without protection. 

These two classes of inmates need radically different treat- 
ment. The normal inmate needs physical renovation, intellectual 
stimulus, the most efficient educational treatment, moral instruc- 
tion, religious training, awakening of proper wants and desires, 
cultivation of self-control and self-reliance, vocational training, 
release on parole, restoration to family home life, and, finally, 
complete release on his own responsibility. The inmate of the 
second class needs efficient and kindly care, rudimentary educa- 
tion, physical training, vocational training in simple industries, 
plenty of recreation, sympathetic watch care, permanent institu- 
tional life. It is a waste of energy and a needless hardship to 
subject the feeble-minded inmate to discipline, exhortation, edu- 
cational routine and efforts to develop faculties of mind and 
soul which do not exist. 

PROPOSED remedies. 

In order to restrict, and ultimately to put an end to the pro- 
duction of defective delinquents, it is necessary to restrict the 
propagation of the feeble-minded variety of the human race. 
This may be undertaken by educating the people in the princi- 
ples of eugenics, by laws restricting marriage, by sterilization 
of defectives and by segregation. 

Education against the marriage of the unfit reaches only the 
Intelligent and is entirely unavailing with the classes that are 
most dangerous to the public welfare. Restrictive marriage laws 
exercise only a partial influence, for the reason that the unfit 
reproduce their kind regardless of marriage laws. Sterilization 
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is at best a partial remedy. Its use is restricted by public senti- 
ment. It is effective in only one of the eight States which have 
passed sterilization laws, and there is little reason to anticipate 
that public sentiment can l>e educated to the point of sterilizing 
all defectives, including high grade imbeciles, within the next 
fifty years. The subject will be discussed at length at the close 
of this paper. 

SEGREGATION PRACTICAL. 

Segregation is the most practical and effective method. It 
has been thoroughly and successfully tested with the insane. 
There are in the United States more than 150,000 persons segre- 
gated in hospitals and asylums for the insane. Thirty years ago 
the segregation of the insane in hospitals seemed almost a hope- 
less undertaking. Multitudes of insane people were at large and 
great numbers were kept in almshouses. In 1880, the hospitals 
for insane contained 41,000 patients, 81 for each 100,000 of the 
population. An earnest movement was instituted in favor of 
hospital care for the insane. In 1890 the number of insane in 
hospitals had increased to 74,000 — 118 out of each 100,000 pop- 
ulation; but in 1903 the number was 150,000 — 186 out of each 
100,000 population. Thus in 23 years the number of insane in 
hospitals was increased nearly fourfold and the ratio was in- 
creased from 82 to 186 for each 100,000 of the population. What 
has been done for the insane can be done for the feeble-minded. 

If the several States will establish colonies for the feeble- 
minded, to accommodate those who are now kept at public ex- 
pense in insane ho&pitals, almshouses, prisons and reformatories 
they will make room in those institutions for persons who prop- 
erly belong there and will ob\nate, for the time being, the neces- 
sity for enlargement. The money which would otherwise en- 
large those institutions will build colonies for feeble-minded; 
and these colonies, if properly organized and administered will 
give good care to their inmates for less money than is now being 
expended upon them. At the same time the other institutions, 
being relieved of the feeble-minded, will be able to do better work 
for their own legitimate population. 
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PRESENT provision FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The number of feeble-minded in the United States is esti- 
mated by Dr. Walter E. Fernald, of Massachusetts, at not less 
than 200,000 (some good authorities estimate as high as 300,000), 
The capacity of the institutions for feeble-minded in 1903 was 
about 15,000. At the present time it is probably about 20,000. 
The almshouses of the United States contain about 16,000 
feeble-minded. There is a small number of feeble-minded per- 
sons in the hospitals for insane; probably about 5,000. It is 
estimated that one-fourth of the population of the prisons and 
reformatories of the United States is composed of feeble-minded 
persons; that would give 26,000 feeble-minded in those institu- 
tions. 

We may estimate the number of feeble-minded under public 
care, therefore, as follows: 

In institutions for feeble-minded 20,000 

In almshouses 16,000 

In hospitals for insane 5,000 

In prisons and reformatories 26,000 

Total already under public care 67,000 

It appears then that one-third of the feeble-minded persons 
in the United States, as estimated by Dr. Fernald, are already 
under public care, though only 20,000 of them are in institu- 
tions designed for them and adapted to their needs, leaving 
133,000 without any institutional care. The problem of segre- 
gating the feeble-minded is not as large in proportion to our 
resources as was that of segregating the insane, 30 years ago. 
It must not be forgotten that the need of segregation is even 
greater for the feeble-minded than for the insane, both for their 
own sake and for the protection of the next generation. 

It is not to be expected that so great an undertaking can be 
accomplished in two years or five years, but it is possible to 
meet the most urgent need throughout the United States within 
the next two or three years and to organize a program which will 
insure institutional provision for all feeble-minded persons in 
the United States within the next ten or fifteen years. 
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practical methods op extinguishing defective delinquency. 

The question arises, what immediate measures can be adopted 
which will tend to extinguish the defective delinquent? The fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered : 

Thus far nearly every State which has undertaken to deal 
with this matter has started at the wrong end. Our institutions 
for the feeble-minded have been built as schools for little chil- 
dren of school age. We have gone on the theory that, by em- 
ploying teachers of special skill and training, by adopting educa- 
tional methods adapted to their peculiar needs, and by the use 
of time and patience, we may develop the latent faculties of these 
children to a point where they will become capable of self-con- 
trol and self-support, as normal members of the community. 

These hopes have invariably been disappointed. These little 
children have grown up in the institutions, and a portion of 
t6em have been sent out into the world, but they have either 
been returned or have become a burden upon the community in 
other ways. In the meantime the older children have been neg- 
lected. Many of the boys have drifted into reformatories and 
prisons; many of the girls have become inmates of industrial 
schools or almshouses, or have gone to swell the ranks of prostitu- 
tion. Dr. Henry H. Goddard, of New Jersey, now tells us that 
he does not believe that any truly feeble-minded child was ever 
cured, and the most competent authorities agree with him that 
it is useless to try to develop the latent mentality of feeble- 
minded children, because it does not exist. 

The following suggestions are offered as : 

A WORKING PROGRAM. 

1. Secure legislation whereby institutions for feehlc-minded 
children shall hold their inmates by the same authority under 
which insane patients are held, namely, by legal commitment; 
and for the same reason, namely, for the protection of the com- 
munity. Insane patients are committed to hospitals and are 
held as long as the public safety requires without asking the 
consent of their parents. Feeble-minded patients should be com- 
mitted and held in like manner. 
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Inquiry has been made in the twenty-five States which have 
institutions for the feeble-minded and replies have been received 
from eighteen. In nearly all of these States the parents' con- 
sent to commitment is either required by law or is customary. 
In only Connecticut and South Dakota is it stated unequivocally 
that the consent of the parents is not required. In several 
States the juvenile court has authority to commit children with- 
out the consent of the parents, but that authority is seldom ex- 
ercised. 

Parents can withdraw their children at pleasure from insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New York, Pennsylvania and Nebraska. Children can be 
held against the wishes of their parents in California, Connecti- 
cut, Michigan, Wisconsin, South Dakota and West Virgina. In 
Indana girls of child-bearing age can be held if committed by the 
court. In New Jersey parents are required to waive the right 
of removal when the child is admitted. In some States a portion 
of the children are committed by the courts and can be held 
without the consent of their parents. 

In practice, parents who visit institutions and find their 
children improved in manners, in industrial capability and in 
helpfulness are apt to think them fit to go out and to insist upon 
their release against the advice of those who have them in 
charge; and, after the State has expended perhaps $1,000 or 
$2,000 in the care and ** training'' of the child, it goes out to 
become a criminal or a prostitute or to multiply its kind. 

2. Secure legislation whrreby, whenever inmates of any 
institutions arc found to be feeble-minded they may be kept per- 
manently in public care. To this end provision should be made 
by law for a hearing and a judicial order whereby their perma- 
nent guardianship shall be secured. This is necessary in order 
to obviate the necessity for turning loose upon the community 
persons who are unable to care for themselves, to prevent them 
from becoming agents of vice and crime, and to avoid the liabil- 
ity to Commitment and re-commitment to criminal institutions. 

3. Provide by law for the establishment of separate depart- 
ments or colonies in connection with prisons and with adult and 
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juvenile refoDtiatories, and transfer into these departments, 
forthwith, all feeble-minded inmates who may be found in such 
institutions, for permanent custodial care. When separate in- 
stitutions for defective delinquents are established, these inmates 
can be transferred; but it is much easier to secure legislation 
for a new department of an existing institution than to secure 
legislation to create a new institution, and, in the meantime, the 
injurious association of normal and abnormal children is stopped 
and the number and needs of this class of inmates is brought 
directly to the attention of the public and the Legislature. In 
practice such departments can be created in many institutions 
by simply setting apart certain cottages or wards for the use of 
defectives, and establishing for them such special forms of train- 
ing and discipline as are adapted to their peculiar needs. It is 
better, however, if the colony for feeble-minded can be detached 
and have its own domestic department, playgrounds, gardens, 
si'hools, shops, etc. 

This policy has already been adopted in Massachusetts where 
separate cottages have been maintained for defective girls in the 
State Industrial School, at Lancaster, during the past two years, 
and where the Legislature has already enacted laws looking to 
the establishment of separate departments in connection with 
two other juvenile reformatories. It has also been proposed at 
the New York State Reformatory for Women at Bedford, where 
it will probably be carried out in the near future. 

4. Convert existing institutions which are no longer needed 
for their present purposes into State institutions for defective 
delinquents. Within a very few years the State Soldiers' Homes 
which exist in many States will no longer be needed because of 
the passing away of the old soldiers. Most of those institutions 
would be immediately convertible with little or no alteration. 
The same thing is true of the Soldiers' Orphans' Homes which 
exist in Maine, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and 
Kansas, whose population is gradually decreasing. In the State 
of Indiana twelve county children's homes have already been 
closed up, and others are to be closed up in the near future. 
Why might not these institutions be taken over by the State and 
converted to this important uset 
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5. Undertake a comprehensive campaign for the care of the 
feeble-minded girl of child-bearing age. The problem of the 
feeble-minded girl is much more acute than that of the feeble- 
minded boy. In a letter just received from Dr. Henry H. God- 
dard, of New Jersey, he says: **The feeble-minded woman is 
more dangerous to society than the feeble-minded man, because 
she is much more apt to find a mate than he is — ^possibly, ac- 
cording to our statistics somewhere in the neighborhood of three 
times as likely.*' 

If society will take care of the feeble-minded girl of child- 
bearing age we shall soon see a visible decrease in the number 
of defective delinquents. 

As we have already seen, there are probably 200,000 feeble- 
minded persons in the United States. Probably 30 per cent, of 
this number are feeble-minded women of child-bearing age. 
That would mean 60,000. There are already in institutions for 
feeble-minded about 10,000 girls of all ages, and, in reforma- 
tories for women and girls, perhaps 3,000 more. That would 
mean that about 13,000 feeble-minded girls are already under 
efficient care, leaving 42,000 unprovided for. The care of this 
number of feeble-minded women is by no means an insuperable 
undertaking. We are already taking care of about 100,000 in- 
sane women in hospitals. We added 36,000 beds to the hospital 
provision for insane women in the United States from 1890 to 
1903. It is entirely possible to make institutional provision for 
all of the feeble-minded women in the United States within the 
next ten years. 

I would suggest, first, that in every new institution for 
feeble-minded children the rule be adopted which has just been 
fixed by law in the State of Virginia, namely, that preference be 
given in admissions to girls of child-bearing age. I understand 
that this rule is to be adopted, without legislation, by the trus- 
tees of the new institution for feeble-minded in North Carolina. 
I would suggest, second, that legislation be secured whereby 
every institution for feeble-minded children shall cease to re- 
ceive girls under the age of twelve and shall cease to receive boys 
of any age until every feeble-minded girl of child-bearing age 
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is provided for. Since it is impossible to provide immediately 
for all of the feeble-minded, it would certainly we wise to pro- 
vide first for those who are the greatest menace to the com- 
munity. If the suggestion already made should be adopted 
whereby all defective delinquent boys who come into reforma- 
tories shall be permanently retained, the community will be 
much better protected than it now is against the dangerous 
feeble-minded boy. 

It must never be forgotten that the feeble-minded girl is 
always a child. In years, stature, propensities and appearance 
she may be a woman, but in mind, judgment and impulse she is 
a child of eight, ten or twelve. 

The helplessness, innocence and simplicity of a child appeals 
to the conscience and chivalry of every right-minded man. An 
act of cruelty or an attempt to corrupt a young girl will imme- 
diately rouse indignation and the chivalrous protection not only 
of the virtuous and philanthropic members of the community but 
even of those who may themselves be deficient in their moral 
standards. 

The feeble-minded girl of 16 is as innocent, as helpless and 
as child-like as her normal sister of half her years, and she is 
justly entitled to the same protection and chivalrous regard as 
the little girl of similar mentality. Yet she is left without pro- 
tection, to be pursued and hunted by evil-minded or thoughtless 
men as ruthlessly as a rabbit. Her innocence, helplessness and 
ignorance are the means of her undoing, and when in her inno- 
cence she is led into misconduct or into vice she Is cast out and 
made a pariah, the sport and victim of reckless and cruel men. 
She wreaks a dreadful vengeance upon society by spreading the 
infection of disease and vice, and sinks into an early and for- 
gotten grave. 

To add to the cruelty of our treatment of this unfortunate 
child, when society deigns to consider her deserts at all, it deals 
with her as if she were responsible. She is arrested as a crim- 
inal, brought to trial before a judge, condemned as a criminal, 
or, more humanely, sent to a reformatory for discipline and 
training. There she receives treatment designed for an indi- 
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vidual of an entirely different class. She is disciplined, pun- 
ished, educated, exhorted, prayed over, in an utterly futile effort 
to develop what is not in her. 

When it has been demonstrated that she cannot be reformed, 
because there is no mental or moral basis on which to build a 
reformation, the managers of the institution are compelled by 
law to send her back into the community to be exposed to fresh 
temptation, abuse and contumely, to breed multiplying progeny 
of her own sort, and finally to join the ranks of the great army 
of prostitutes. 

6. Undertake a vigorous campaign throughout the country 
for increased provision for the feeble-minded. This is the next 
great task of our people, and it must be bravely met. It is pos- 
itively certain that the eflScient segregation of this class would 
immediately check their increase, and, in a few years, would 
result in a large diminution of the population of prisons, reform- 
atories, almshouses and, finally, institutions for feeble-minded 
children. 

This campaign should undertake: 

(a) The building of custodial institutions for the feeble- 
minded who are now in almshouses. (They numbered 16,000 in 
1904.) 

The almshouse has long been recognized as an unfit place for 
normal children and insane patients ; it is equally unfit for the 
feeble-minded, who suffer from neglect and often from cruelty. 
They can be kept in happiness and comfort in special institu- 
tions almost as economically as in almshouses. 

The admirable county asylum system which has done so much 
for the insane in Wisconsin would seem to be applicable to the 
feeble-minded. Their limited capabilities can be utilized and 
they are near enough to receive frequent visits from their friends. 
The State holds the purse-strings and inforces efficiency at mod- 
erate cost. 

(b) The establishment in every State of custodial institu- 
tions like those in New York and New Jersey for* feeble-minded 
women. 

(c) The establishment of institutions for defective delin- 
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quents to take those who come through the criminal and juvenile 
courts. This is necessary to protect other inmates from those 
whose presence is a menace ; also to meet the natural feeling of 
parents who object to the association of their innocent children 
with those who have been taken into court on criminal or delin- 
quent charges and those who have acquired vicious or indecent 
habits. 

(d) The multiplication of institutions for young children 
who ought to be cared for as a matter of humanity both to them- 
selves and to their parents. 

The schools for backward children in the large cities are do- 
ing an invaluable work, in relieving the other schools of children 
who occupy the time of teachers, retard the progress of normal 
children and cannot receive training adapted to their needs. 
Under the operation of compulsory education laws, they are 
rendering a more important service in sifting out the sub-normal 
children, and bringing them to the attention of the proper 
oflScers. 

But it is already manifest that these schools can meet the 
needs of these children in only a very partial way ; and that per- 
manent institutional care must be provided for many of them. 

In small communities, it is impossible to establish such 
schools, and the only practicable w^ay to meet their needs is by 
creating state or county institutions for them. 

The massing of the feeble-minded in great herds of 1,000 to 
3,000 is very undesirable. It is much better to gather them in 
comparatively small institutions containing not more than 400 
to 600, or to divide them into colonies of 100 to 400, as at Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, or at the Letehworth Village. 

STERHilZATION AS A MEASURE FOR THE EXTIRPATION OF 
DEFECTIVE DELINQUENCY. 

Sterilization is warmly advocated by many penologists and 
alienists as a preventive measure. It is advocated by that com- 
paratively small number in this country who believe in the ex- 
istence of a criminal type and the direct heredity of criminality. 
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It is advocated also by that larger number who do not believe in 
criminal heredity but who believe in the heredity of feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy and insanity from which develop the de- 
fective delinquent. 

Laws providing for the sterilization of certain classes have 
been passed by eight States: Indiana (1907); Connecticut, 
California and Washington (1909) ; Nevada, New Jersey and 
Iowa (1911) ; and New York (1912). Most of these acts have 
followed the general trend of the Indiana law which reads as 
follows : 

An Act to prevent procreation of confirmed criminals, idiots, imbeciles 
and rapists; providing that superintendents and boards of man- 
agers of Institutions where such persons are confined shall have 
the authority and are empowered to appoint a committee of 
experts, consisting of two physicians to examine into the mental 
condition of such Inmates. 
Whereas, Heredity plays a most Important part in the transmis- 
sion of crime, Idiocy and imbecility; 

Therefore, Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana, that on and after the passage of this act it shall be compul- 
sory for each and every institution in the State entrusted with the care 
of confirmed criminals, idiots, rapists and imbeciles, to appoint upon its 
staflf, in addition to the regular institutional physician, two skilled 
surgeons of recognized ability, whose duty it shall be, in conjunction 
with the chief physician of the institution, to examine the mental and 
physical condition of such inmates as are recommended by the insti- 
tutional physician and board of managers. If, in the Judgment of this 
committee of experts and the Ixmrd of managers, procreation Is Inad- 
visable and there is no probability of improvement of the mental and 
physical condition of the inmate, it shall be lawful for the surgeons to 
perform such operation for the prevention of procreation as shall be 
decided safest and most effective. But thi8 operation shall not be per- 
formed except in cases that have heen pronounced unimprovable: Pro- 
vided, That in no case shall the consultation fee be more than tliree 
dollars to each expert, to be paid out of the funds appropriated for 
the maintenance of such institution. 

The New Jersey law provides that an operation for steriliza- 
tion may be performed ''upon any criminal who shall have been 
convicted of the crime of rape or of such succession of offenses 
against the criminal law as shall be deemed to be sufficient evi- 
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dence of confirmed criminal tendencies'*; also upon feeble- 
minded persons (including idiots, imbeciles, and morons) epi- 
leptics and other defective inmates of charitable institutions, 
when the Board of Examiners, in conjunction with the chief 
physician of the institution, unanimously find that procreation 
is inadvisable and that there is no probability of such improve- 
ment as to render procreation by such inmate advisable. 

The provisions of the laws passed in other States are similar 
to those of Indiana and New Jersey. The Connecticut law and 
the Iowa law provide a penalty for any ^lirgeon performing such 
an operation upon any person outside the classes described in the 
act. The Iowa law adds drunkards, drug fiends and syphilitics 
to the classes subject to its provisions, and prescribes specifically 
asectomy and ligation of the fallopian tubes as the methods of 
sterilization to be employed. 

The objects of such sterilization laws are stated as foUows, 
either in the acts themselves or in statements by those who advo- 
cate them : 

1. To prevent criminal heredity by preventing the procrea- 
tion of confirmed criminals. 

2. To prevent rape and to punish rapists. 

3. To prevent the inheritance of feeble-mindedness, epi- 
lepsy, etc. 

4. To provide '*a healthful warning and deterrent for reck- 
less sex defectives." 

(It is rather singular that neither the Indiana law, the Cali- 
fornia law nor the New Jersey law mentions insanity, though it 
is covered inferentially in the New Jersey law by the term 
''other defectives.'') 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, it should be stated that 
the writer favors the sterilization of rapists, sexual perverts or 
degenerates, confirmed masturbators and others whose sexual 
tendencies call for such action for the protection of the com- 
munity ; but he believes that the efiicacy of such legislation as a 
merans of prevention of crime, insanity, feeble-mindedness, epi- 
lepsy, etc., has been greatly overrated, and that there is no rea- 
son to anticipate that this method will check the multiplication 
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of these evils appreciably within the next fifty years, taken by 
itself. He believes also that much of the discussion of this sub- 
ject has been positively pernicious, both in its matter and in 
its tendency. 

The National Christian League for Promotion of Purity is 
publishing and distributing a communication from Dr. H. C. 
Sharp, accompanied by a paper in which Dr. Sharp discusses 
and advocates the Indiana law for the sterilization of criminals 
and the method of sterilization, vasectomy, practiced by Dr. 
Sharp at the Indiana State Reformatory. 

I make the following extracts from Dr. Sharp's paper: 

1. He lays down the following propositions: 

(a) "Degeneracy Is a defect, and a defect differs from a disease in 
that it can not be cured." 

(b) "Most of the insane, the epileptic, the lml>ecile, the Idiotic, 
the sexual perverts; many of the confirmed Inebriates, prostitutes, 
tramps and criminals, as well as habitual paupers found in our county 
poor asylums; also many of the children in our orphan homes, Ijelong 
to the class known as degenerates." 

(c) "The degenerate class is increasing out of all proportion to the 
increase of the general population." 

(d) "We have done practically nothing in the way of providing a 
means by which we may beget none but sound offspring." 

2. He discusses proposed methods for attaining this end 
and he says : 

"Restricting propagation seems to he universally agreed upon as 
necessary for the relief of this condition. The difficulty lies in decid- 
ing upon the proper method to bring nlK)ut this restriction." 

He discards several proposed methods as follows : 

(a) **The education of public oi)inion so that those who are from 
defective parentage shall abstain from marriage. This, to me, is even 
worse than absurd." 

(b) Restrictive legislation, * * ♦ "marriage laws ♦ ♦ * 
for the purpose of preventing marriage among defectives" have l>een 
passed In Minnesota, Michigan, Delaware, Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
North Dakota, ♦ ♦ ♦ but unfortunately matrimony is not always 
necessary to propagation, and the tendency of these several different 
laws is to restrict procreation only among the more moral and intelli- 
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gent class, while the most undesirable class goes on reproducing its 
Ijind, the only difference being timt iliegitlmacy Is added to degeneracy. 

(c) With reference to the proi>o«ition to segregate degenerates 
from society in Institutions he says: "This method of segregation 
would necessitate the exiienditure of enormous sums of money to estab- 
lish and maintain colonies or industrial refuges which I believe would 
be a disappointment in the end. It would necessarily be a condition 
of restraint, and unless safeiy guarded as an actual prison, there would 
be many escapes and * ♦ ♦ these unfortunates ♦ ♦ ♦ would 
resort to crime, becoming a further menace to society. Again this 
method means life imprisonment for a large army of men and women 
who should be given an opiK)rtunity ta enjoy life and liberty." 

(d) He says: "Castration is another means that has been sug- 
gested for the puriwse of preventing procreation in the unfit ♦ ♦ ♦. 
It causes too much mental and nervous disturbance to ever become 
popular or Justifiable as a medical measure." 

3. Dr. Sharp proposes a method which in his judgment is 
free from the objections which apply to all of the other pro- 
posed plans and should be generally adopted. He says : 

"There is one operation that I heartily endorse as an additional 
punishment in certain offenses ♦ ♦ *. Since October, 1899, I have 
been performing an operation known as vasectomy, which consists of 
ligatlng and resecting a small portion of the vas deferens." 

(a) "This operation is very simple and easy to perform without 
administering an anesthetic, either general or local. It requires about 
three minutes' time" 

(b) "The subject is effectually sterilized." 

(c) **The subject returns to his work immediately, suffers no in- 
convenience, and is in no way impaired for his pursuit of life, liberty 
and happiness. ♦ ♦ * All the other methods proposed place restric- 
tions — and therefore punishment — upon the subject; this method abso- 
lutely does not." 

(d) "I have 236 cases that have afforded me observation and I 
have never seen any unfavorable symptom • • •; there is no dis- 
turbed mental or nervous condition following, but the patient becomes 
of a more sunny disposition, brighter of intellect." 

(e) "The patient ceases excessive masturbation." 

(f) *"rhe patient advises his fellows to submit to the operation 
for their o^n good * ♦ ♦. We have operated on many against their 
will and over their vigorous protest; but in every instance, in the 
course of a few months following, they have communicated to me their 
hearty approval of the operation." 
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(g) "After the vas deferens has been severed, you may by a second 
oi>eration repair it and re-establish the original function." 

(h) "Under the provisions of the law women may be subject to 
sterilization as well as men. The operation is almost as simple, for it 
consists of simply llgating the fallopian tube." 

The argument of Dr. Sharp has been very widely circulated 
and has apparently met with very general acceptance, since 
laws have already been passed, following closely the Indiana 
law, by the seven States of Connecticut, California, Washington, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Iowa and New York, and in one state at 
least (Iowa) the two operations recommended by Dr. Sharp are 
specified in the act. 

It is astonishing that this plan should secure such extensive 
adoption by legislatures in view of the fact that it has been dis- 
credited in Dr. Sharp 's own State, and has been put into opera- 
tion thus far in only one other State. Dr. Sharp wrote in 
December, 1908: ** There is a law providing for sterilization of 
defectives in Indiana, and it is being carried out at the Indiana 
Reformatory. I regret very much that it is not being followed 
up in the other institutions of the State. '* 

The Indiana law went into effect in 1907. The published 
reports of the Indiana State Reformatory show that in the fiscal 
year 1907-8 there were 119 operations of vasectomy in the State 
Reformatory^ In the year 1908-9 there were thirty operations; 
in the year 1909-10 there was one operation ; in the year 1910- 
11 there were none. The reason for the discontinuance of this 
operation, notwithstanding the fact that the law says **it shall 
be compulsory for each and every institution" is that the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Indiana believes that the law is unconstitu- 
tional. The writer happened to be present at the performance 
of the single operation reported in 1910 at the time of the visit 
of the foreign delegates of the International Prison Congress. 
It is a somewhat amusing fact that this operation which the law 
says ** shall be compulsory'' was performed by the express per- 
mission of the Governor, with the understanding that the Attor- 
ney-General would not interfere. 

In the State of Connecticut thirty men were recommended 
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to the commission by the warden of the State penitentiary, but 
no operation has yet been performed under the law of 1909. 

In California the law has gone into effect and more than 
three hundred operations have been performed. The secretary 
of the State Board of Health expressed the opinion that a mar- 
riage law may be adopted in the near future which will provide 
that certain classes of citizens shall not be allowed to marry un- 
less they have first been subjected to this operation. 

In Washington a decision has been rendered by the Supreme 
Court that the law does not prescribe '*a cruel and unusual 
punishment," but no operation has yet been performed. 

I was unable to obtain any report from Nevada. 

In New Jersey no operation has yet been performed but a 
test case has been prepared for presentation to the Supreme 
Court. 

In Iowa no operation has yet been performed under the law. 

In New York a commission has been appointed, but no opera- 
tion has yet been performed. 

In view of these facts it would seem wise for other States to 
await judicial decisions and practical tests of this plan in States 
where the law has already been adopted before entering upon 
such legislation. 

There are certain objections to the method proposed by Dr. 
Sharp which must present themselves to any practical student: 

1. The operation has little if any deterrent value. Dr. 
Sharp says in one paragraph: ** There is one operation that I 
heartly endorse as an additional punishment in certain offenses;" 
and in the very next paragraph: **A11 other methods proposed 
place restrictions — therefore punishment — upon the subject; 
this method absolutely does not ;" and in another communication 
he calls attention to the fact that the disability can be removed 
by a second operation. 

2. This operation, while it sterilizes the individual, does not 
interfere with the desire for or the practice of sexual inter- 
course. 

3. This operation does not prevent the individual from com- 
mitting rape. 
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4. This operation does not prevent masturbation. Dr. Sharp 
says: **The patient » » * ceases excessive masturbation." 

5. This operation does not interfere in the slio^htest degree 
with the transmission of venereal diseases. 

6. This operation carries with it possibilities of evil which 
are intimated in that provision of the laws passed in Connecticut 
and New Jersey which makes it a penal offense for a surgeon to 
perform the operation upon any individual outside the prescribed 
classes. The removal of the liability to procreation does away 
with one of the safeguards of society, namely the exposure and 
responsibility incident to child-bearing. 

7. The plan advocated by Dr. Sharp carries with it a propo- 
sition which is so monstrous and so abhorrent that it would be 
incredible if we did not find it stated in cold print by Dr. Sharp 
and seconded by the good women who are at the head of the 
National Christian League for Promotion of Purity. In the 
circular already referred to, which is being widely distributed 
by the National Christian League for Promotion of Purity, Dr. 
Sharp, after setting forth the contents and the effect of the 
Indiana law, says: 

"This is Indeed a very long step in the right direction, and wlH 
never be rescinded, for the simple reason that it Is right, just to all, 
and humane. I would, however, carry it a little further, and make the 
provision in our marriage laws, that when one or both contracting par- 
ties suffer from a defect or a chronic transmissible disease, the male 
should be sterilized. Then let them go on and marry, and by this 
means there win possibly be a support given and a protectorate thrown 
about some feeble-minded woman, that in any other event would be- 
come a public charge, or a prostitute, or more than likely the mother 
of illegitimate children." 

Consider the meaning of this extraordinary declaration ! The 
feeble-minded girl is, in physical development and inclinations, 
a woman ; she is in mind an innocent child. When it is proposed 
to do violence to an innocent little child every right-minded man, 
whatever may be his moral principles, springs instantly to its 
protection, ready to defend it vrith his life if necessary. A fee- 
ble-minded girl is entitled to that same chivalrous protection; 
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and the more so because her physical development exposes her 
to extraordinary peril. Dr. Sharp proposes to take this innocent 
and helpless child and hand her over bodily to a diseased rake. 
He says: ^^When one or both contracting parties suffer from a 
defect or a chronic transmissible disease, the male should be ster- 
ilized. Then let them go on and marry, and by this means there 
will possibly be a support given and a protectorate thrown about 
some feeble-minded woman." It is time that a protest was raised 
against this inhuman proposition. Yet it is only the expression 
in bald and heartless language of what society has long been 
doing with the thousands and tens of thousands of innocent and 
helpless feeble-minded girls who are allowed to be driven every 
year into the houses of prostitution of the United States like 
flocks of sheep driven to the shambles. It is time that the legis- 
lators of this country were wakened to the logical outcome of 
this plan which is being so unblushingly held up for their adop- 
tion. 

Sterilization is a legitimate and proper proceeding for cer- 
tain classes, but the method employed should be such that it 
will be dreaded and not welcomed by the criminal and the de- 
generate, and such as to hinder and not to promote the spread 
of disease. 

The experience of the eight States which have enacted steril- 
ization laws indicates that tlie field of such legislation is neces- 
sarily restricted and that no sterilization law can be effective 
until a strong public sentiment is developed to sustain the exe- 
cution of such laws. 



President Pettigrove : The report of the Committee on Crim- 
inal Law Reform should be presented by Hon. John D. Lawson, 
of Columbia, Missouri. He is not here, but Secretary Byers has 
the report, which he will read. 

Mr. Byers : I wish first to read a letter from Attomey-Gten- 
eral George W. Wickersham regarding the parole law : 
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Office of the Attorney-General, 
Washington, D. C, November 11, 1912. 

Mr. Joseph P. Bycrs, Esq., Care American Prison Association, Balti- 
more, Md.: 
Dear Mr. Byers— I euclose a copy of the bill extending the ben- 
efits of the parole law to life prisoners, as it has passed the House of 
Representatives, together with a copy of the conunittee report. I should 
be very glad of any assistance you can give in securing the passage of 
that resolution, because I mean to make an effort for the passage of 
the bill as soon as Congress convenes, and any outside help I can get 
will Jbe greatly appreciated. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) GEO. W. WICKERSHAM, 

Attorney-General. 

Mr. Byers: I wish to offer the following rasolution in con- 
nection with that and it will be referred without debate to the 
Committee on Resolutions : 

Resolved, That this Association approves of the extension of 
the benefits of the federal parole system to life prisoners, under 
proper restrictions; and for that purpose urges the passage of 
the bill now before the United States Senate (H. R. 14925), 
which has passed the House of Representatives and the passage 
of which has been recommended by the Attorney-General of the 
United States. 

REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
CRIMINAL LAW REFORM. 

BY JOHN D. LAW80N, COLUMBIA, MO. 

The report of this committee last year illustrated the failure 
of the criminal law in this country to punish criminals, by sta- 
tistics showing the increasing number of homicides in the United 
States, and the small proportion of those who were indicted for 
homicide who are either convicted or executed. It called for a 
reform in our criminal procedure and the abolition of the anti- 
quated forms and teclniicnlities which, though adopted from the 
English practice of the Seventi^eulb Century, have long ago been 
abolished in that country. It urged a reform also in our meth- 
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ods of impaneling juries and criticized tlie habit of our appellate 
courts to reverse conviction justly obtainetl because of errors 
of procedure which in no way affected the merits of the case. 
The report calle<l attention to the growin^i: importance of this 
subject and that public opinion was IxH^oming thoroughly 
aroused, and it stated that the reform to be effected must come 
fn)m the bar through those organizations of })ar and bench which 
represent the best opinions of the members of the legal profes- 
sion. It is the purpose of this report to bring to the notice of 
this ajssociation what has been ac^complished by the bar and legis- 
lation in this direction during the past year. 

The bill presented by the American Bar Association to Con- 
gress and which is set out in the report of our committee last 
year (see Proceedings American Prison Association, 1911, p. 
219), after passing the House in 1911, failed in the Senate. It 
has been reported formally by the Judiciary Committe of each 
House in the present session and is now on both calendars. A 
bill to the same effect as that recommended by the Association 
has been adopted by the Legislature of the State of New York 
(Chap. 380, Laws of 1912). A similar act has been adopted in 
Ohio. In New Jersey a practice act, even more comprehensive 
in scope, has become law. The United States Congress in 1911 
adopted a new judicial code for the federal courts, but its main 
feature is the consolidation^ of the two former courts — the Dis- 
trict and Circuit — into one. Otherwise it is but a codification of 
existing law and inakes no important changes in procedure. 

The American Bar Association reforms are directed to civil 
precedure especially, and it is in the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology that we find special attention 
turned towards the reforms of criminal procedure. At the last 
meeting of that Association held in August an elaborate report 
was presented by the Committe on Criminal Procedure, and the 
following recommendations made. 

I. Indictment and Information. 

That such legislation be had in the several States as will 
secure the right of every State to prosecute those accused of 
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crimes either upon information or indictment, and that where 
the method of prosecution by indictment is retained, provision 
should be made in the law for substantial amendments to such 
indictments, wherever such amendments can be made in the 
interests of justice. 

TI. The Judge's Charge. 

That such legislation be had as will give to trial judges the 
right to charge juries orally and to limit exceptions to such 
charge to the specific objections made by counsel at the time of 
the charge, in the presence of the jury and before it has retired 
from the bar. 

III. Appeals — Errors. 

That legislation be enacted in the several States as shall limit 
the right of appeal to such defendants as shall secure from the 
trial judge a certificate reciting that the cause is one which con- 
tains some doubtful or uncertain question of law or fact, or that 
for some other reason it is one which should be revised by the 
court of appeal. Failing to secure such certificate such defend- 
ant should then apply to the court of review for the right of 
appeal, and such court shall grant such appeal only when it 
shall be of the opinion tbat the case is one where an injustice has 
been done. 

IV. Appeals — Reducing or Increasing Penalties. 

That not only should courts of criminal appeal have the 
power to reduce or increase penalties without reversing causes, 
where in their judgment such a course is proper, but likewise 
have the power to set aside the judgment and sentence of the 
court and pass such sentence as is warranted by the evidence, 
having due regard for the rights of all parties involved. 

V. Appeals — Hearsay — New Testimony. 

That such legislation be enacted as will give to courts of re- 
view the power to examine the accused under oath and to hear 
evidence of such other witnesses offered on behalf of appellant. 
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VI. Habeas Corpus. 

That such legislation be enacted as will give to both sides, in 
a habeas corpus proceeding, the right to apply to an appellate 
court for a review of the judgment, either by appeal, writ of 
error, certiorari, exceptions, or by a certification of a question 
of law. 

Your committee recommends that these changes which have 
been approved by the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology be endorsed by this Association. 

President Pettigrove: The next speaker is Prof. Royal 
Meeker, of Princeton University. 

THE CONNECTION OF OURoSCHOOL SYSTEM AND 
OUR PRISON SYSTEM. 

BY PROP. ROYAL MEEKER, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 

The American people have a large faith in schools. We spend 
more for education than for any other public purpose, probably 
few taxpayers could explain very clearly what they expect to 
get in return for the money they pay into the school funds. It 
is impossible to compute in dollars and cents the value of the 
benefits derived from our schools. Presumably we get results 
which we prize more highly than we do the four hundred million- 
odd dollars we spend every year to support our eystem of public 
education. It is impossible accurately to compare the value of 
an education with the value of the wealth expended in getting 
the education. I want to insist that all values are at bottom 
alike. Value is the importance we attach to any service or thing. 
Ethical values, aesthetic values, economic values are all one and 
the same value. This identity has been recognized from remotest 
antiquity and it is exemplified by many passages in sacred and 
profane literature. *'A good naine is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favor than silver and gold.'* "The 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether; more 
to be desired are they than gold, yea than much fine gold ♦ ♦ ♦ 
And in keeping them there is great reward." **How much better 
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is it to get wisdom than gold; and understanding (is) rather to 
be chosen than silver." *'What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ? And what will he give 
in exchange for his soulT' ''Honesty is the best policy.'* 
These quotations show that value has its source in desire; all 
desirable things are valuable. Truth, wisdom and virtue have 
no market prices, only because they can not be bought and sold 
as such. 

The wealth taken by the community from its individual mem- 
bers, to support schools could be used to purchase nothing more 
desirable than the right kind of education. Even the defective, 
short-weight education dealt out to our boys and girls by our 
schools is a better value than could be o])tained by any different 
expenditure of the money. It would be better to take some boys 
from school and oblii^e them to coiu])lete their education on a 
farm, in a factory, in a mine, on a railroad or in a reformatory. 
Sometimes certain s(*Jiools could be closed to tlie advantage of 
the community. The good, if any, done by the S'hool is not 
sufficient to justify the expense of maintaining the school. These 
isolated instances, however, have no bearing upon th(» general 
question: '*Do our schools pay?" Emphatically they do pay, 
and they pay large dividends. The uninquisitive fnith of the 
American people has not been misplaced. If we could purchase 
training in the fundamentals of learning and dem(K*racy only by 
an expenditure five-, ten-, twenty-fold p:reater than we now iiiake 
for our schools, it would be good economy to pay the higher 
price, and keep our school system. If we had to choose between 
schools and no schools, between universal ignorance and the de- 
gree of adumbrated light shed by our schools, we could afford to 
pay a very high price indeed rather than do without schools. 
But that is not the alternative. The choi(*e is between our pres- 
ent system and the best system possil)le. The absence of a market 
price for the knowledge inculcated by the schools makes an ac- 
curate comparison impossible. I think it probable that we could 
get all the good results achieved by our schools for less thau 
one-half what we now pay. 

I think the supposed influence of our schools upon our morals 
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is greatly misunderstood and soraewhat exaggerated. Ignorance 
is eoTumonly used synonymously with immorality, vice and crime. 
Some of the eighteenth century writers thought that man could 
be redeemed from sin and crime by the A, B, C's and the multi- 
plication table. We now recognize that mere information has 
little to do with ri*rht condu<'t. Those familiar facts of our child- 
hood, **Tho bug is in the rug/' and ''Seven times nine is fifty- 
three or sixty-seven.'* whatever it may be, do not incite to deeds 
of high moral emprise. I doubt the efficacy of those excessively 
moral yarns contained in the school readers about George Wash- 
ington and the cherr>' tree, and the bad little boy w^ho stole 
apples from the old apple woman and, years afterwards died a 
miserable death in the workhouse as a result. It may be that the 
ability to read does make some individuals more virtuous. I am 
sure it makes some more frivilous, more worthless, more wicked 
by enabling them to feed upon trashy reading matter. Neverthe- 
less our schools do promote morality much more than immorality. 
The greatest value of the public school consists in its democra- 
tizing influence. They give us a conmion medium of intellectual 
exchange — the Endish languge. Without a common spoken 
and written laniruage, union and democracy would be impossible. 
Of course, we are less savage, more sympathetic, more truthful, 
more honest because we have a common literature, a common, 
morality, common laws. Some of the democratizing effects of 
our schools are, however, clearly injurious. Communal whoop- 
ing-cough, measles, chicken-pox, diphtheria and the like; dem- 
ocratic lyinir, profanity, obscenity, and other immorality are un- 
desirable by-])roducts of wholesale democratic education in the 
public schools. It will probably be impossible to eradicate these 
evil influences without eradicating the public school. If we had 
no schools, plainly the schools could not be blamed for these evils. 
It is often charged that the public schools spread contagious dis- 
eases and immorality. Would these evils cease if the public 
schools were abolished? Certainly not! They would be dis- 
seminated from other centers. The schools did not invent im- 
morality and personal uncleaness. They found these evils exist- 
ing within the community. The woi'st that can be said of the 
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schools is, that they have been unable to eradicate these evils. 
Who can doubt that our schools have lessened them ? We ought 
to be careful in criticizing our school system to make it clear 
that we are comparing our present sj'^stem with an ideal or 
approximately ideal system. We do not compare it with no 
system at all. When T say that our school system is inefficient, 
uneconomical and rotten, I do not mean that it is absolutely bad. 
I mean it is, compared with a system which could be maintained 
for the same expense, relatively inefficient, relatively rotten. 

I think we my safely take it for granted that any school 
system would give us a common language, a common code of 
morals and some unity of ideas. I repeat, these things are of im- 
mense importance. So are potatoes, bread and beans. If we were 
starving we would pay anything we could command for bread 
enough to keep us alive. We do not pay fabulous prices for 
bread because the sellers of bread have many loaves and they can 
seU them only by bidding the price down. Now the public schools 
have an almost complete monoply in the manufacture and sale of 
certain kinds of education. A monoply is in a position to turn 
out an inferior product and to charge a price in excess of a com- 
petitve price. Do our schools take advantage of their monopolis- 
tic position ? I think they do. It costs for each pupil more than 
$30.00 a year to propogate our common morals and our common 
English language — most uncommonly common English. Our 
schools teach, or at least do not unteach, our boys and girls to 
utter English like this: *' Jimmy Jones hadn't ought to have 
went and took them apples, 'cos they made him sick." **Hully 
gee, wouldn't that rattle yer slats!" At school the pupils are 
taught to spell correctly — ^they learn to spell sugar with an "h" 
and two ''g's" and one **e"; fulfill is spelled with two, three or 
four **rs" according to taste and so on. I think too much has 
been said about the unimportance of correct spelling. There 
is a too prevalent idea that it is better to have spelled and missed 
than never to have spelled at all. Bad spelling is immoral ; it 
shows a lack of mental backbone, an inability to submit or re- 
spond to discipline. It is no exoneration from culpability to say : 
**I never could learn to spell." The person who can not spell is 
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either mentally deficient or lazy. In either case he needs some- 
thing done to him. The moral training imparted by our schools 
is not as good as it should be. I believe we should produce just as 
good morals and rather better English in our schools at a cost 
of not more than one dollar per capita. Do we get three hundred 
million dollars worth of ''culture," carpentry and cookery in re- 
turn for the balance of our expenditure on schools? We do not. 
Again I am obliged to guess because of the absence of market 
prices for these goods and the insuflSciency and inaccuracy of 
data. I think that one hundred million dollars ought to buy all 
the instruction our children get in the ''three C's, agriculture, 
basketry, sewing and everything else. This leaves $200,000,000 
unaccounted for. I am willing to guess that we could get all the 
English, morals, culture, and manual training we now get from 
our schools if we should cut the school expenditures in half, dis- 
charge one-half the teachers, close and sell one-half the schools, 
keep all the pupils on half time. We could get twice as much 
English and morality and five or six times as much "culture" 
and vocational training, if, with the same number of teachers and 
the same expenditure, we made our schools serve us instead of 
allowing them to master us; if we took an intelligent interest in 
our schools and made the course of study suit the needs of the 
community by preparing our boys and girls for lines of useful- 
ness in that community or some community. The critics of our 
school system do but speak words of soberness and truth when 
they say that many of our schools not only fail to train our boys 
and girls for a life of usefulness, but actually train some children 
into habits of irresponsibility, idleness, trifling, sloppiness, ig- 
norance of the work necessary to the continued life of society, 
contempt for industry and incapacity to think in a straight line 
for a straight minute. T do not say that all our schools are turn- 
ing out such products. I do not say that even our worst teachers 
in our worst schools succeed in achieving the worst results ideally 
possible, T do say that some schools and many teachers are worth 
less than nothing to the community. I do say that a good many 
children need special training which is not, perhaps can not, be 
given in the public schools. 
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Are our schools responsible for our jails, reformatories, pen- 
iteutiaries, almshouses aud hospitals for the mental cripples? 
One must be very careful to make himself undei*standable when he 
criticises our schools. Eveu then he is certain to be misunder- 
stood. However, 1 shall try to be careful to say just what 1 
mean. Certainly crime, pauperism, and mental defect were not 
brought into the world by schools. I believe firmly that we 
would have more of these afliictions if we had no schools at all. 
Nevertheless our schools are responsible to a great degree for 
these evils, because a large part of the crime, pauperism and 
lunacy in our community could have been prevented by a proper 
system of education. Some physical and mental defects leading 
to the almshouse and the insane hospital are directly traceable 
to bad conditions and bad methods in our schools. A physician 
does not nedd to propogate and si)read small-pox, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria and tuberculosis in order to demonstrate his incapac- 
ity as a guardian of the pu])lic health. Failure to prevent pre- 
ventable illness and death is suthcient to blast any physician's 
reputation. Schools which fail to counteract the tendencies 
toward juvenile toughness, delinquency, loafing, crime, and vio- 
lence are not doing the work we have a right to expect in return 
for our money. 

What shall we do about it? Is vocational training the solu- 
tion 1 It is a part of the solution. The object of vocational 
training is to fit boys and girls more adequately for the not un- 
important art of making a living. It is believed, with good 
reason, that vocational training totrether with intelligent advice 
in regard to the possibilities of employment in the different 
(ccupntions, will do away with much unskilled labor, and much 
lack of employment. A good many employments are classed as 
nnskillod labor, because the available workmen therein show such 
an astonishing clumsinef^s and ineptitude. ^luch unemployment 
exists because workmen do not know bow to work or do not know 
where to find it. Steadier employment at more hisrhly skilled 
labor means a larTor yearly income for the laborer. T^nless you 
believe in the iron law of wages you must admit that a larger in- 
come means less poverty, pauperism, crime and insanity. There 
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ought to be no question about the poverty and pauperism. Any- 
one who Imows the history' of a large number of criminals knows 
that often the only difference between an honest workman and a 
criminal is the knowledge of a trade. 1 do not know so much 
about insanity, but I am informed that much insanity is caused 
by worry about the problem of making a five hundred dollar in- 
come buy a thousand dollars worth of sustenance. 

The objections to vocational training may be classed under 
five headings: First, vocational training fosters materialism; 
second, it lacks the disciplinary and cultural value of the classical 
studies; third, it tends to destroy ** democracy" and set up a 
caste system ; fourth, it is impossible ; fifth, even if possible, it 
could not accomplish what is claimed for it. My time does not 
allow me to consider these objections in detail. Life itself is sus- 
tained by material things. We can not elude the curse of Eden 
by pretending we didn't hear Jehovah's decree; **In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.*' Why make the burden of the 
curse harder to bear by teaching ** spiritual" and ** cultural" sub- 
jects and keeping the children ignorant of the best way to get 
bread to eat in the sweat of their faces? If we must sweat, let us 
sweat efficiently, and secure the necessary bread of life with the 
least sacrifice of facial swe^t. The person who secures sufficient 
food without excessive perspiration is likely to be more spiritual 
than he who is underfe<] and over sweated. 

A prominent educator wrote a letter to the New York Times 
last year in which he ascribed all the ills of our educational sys- 
tem to the decay of the classic studies and the growth of voca- 
tional training. The unsatisfactory preparation of college Fresh- 
men, he attributes to the blighting influence of training the hand 
instead of training the mind with those intellectual dumb-bells, 
Latin and Greek. Another college teacher tells me that Herbert 
Spencer made perfectly awful blunders in his reasoning, because 
he never studied Latin and Greek. He imputes all his own intel- 
lectual glory to these same classical studies. How can he tell what 
he and Herbert Spencer might have been if the training of each 
had been different? Anyhow, Mr. Spencer seems to have done 
pretty well without a classical training. We may accept his 
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stupendous work, blunders and all, with thanksgiving that his 
genius was not subjected to the dessicating processes of a thor- 
ough classical ** education.'* The hands can not be educated! 
without educating the mind. The building of a desk or the cook- 
ing of a dinner has '* disciplinary'* and ** cultural'* value as well 
as the conjugation of the verb amore. It gives a different kind 
of discipline, a different quality of culture, but a discipline and 
a culture that is more generally useful than that supplied by the 
study of the classic languages. Every educated man recognizes 
that the study of Greek and Latin has value. It is only when 
classicists claim a raonoply of all the ** discipline" and ''culture" 
for their subjects that the rest of us protest. What is the pecul- 
iar virtue of these ancient languages, which give them a unique 
position in our educational regime^ After all, the study of the 
dead languages, like the study of living languages, is mainly a 
memory exercise. Memory exercises are good, but they do not 
constitute an education. The further we can get away from the 
old parrot principle of education the better. The ''synthetic" 
character and "logical orderliness" of the ancient languages have 
been exaggerated as educational asseta What value they have 
can be supplied by the so-called practical subjects quite as well. 
Do not misunderstand me. I do not advocate the abolishing of 
classical studies. Quite the contrary, I would give the classics 
so that the student would know that he had had something when 
he got throught. But I would use some common sense in ad- 
ministering the classical dose. I would as soon think of prescrib- 
ing a uniform diet of ham and eggs three times a day to all be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty-one, as to prescribe a uniform 
course of study to all alike, male and female, Greek and bar- 
barian, friend and foe. 

The right kind of vocational training should safeguard democ- 
racy rather than the reverse. It would decrease the number of 
unskilled laborers who are living at or below the margin of sub- 
sistence. A more thorough training in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a trade will enable the workman to move from one place 
to another more readily than before. Furthemore, it must not be 
supposed that vocational training fixes those trained forever in 
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one trade. A training in scientific agriculture would not doom 
a boy to a life on a farm. Such training would enable him to 
make a larger income than he otherwise could, and this, taken 
with his training, would enable him the more easily to study law, 
or medicine, enter politics, set up a store or go into banking. In- 
stead of fastening the fetters of caste upon us, vocational training 
would free us of many caste prohibitions which now obtain. 

Vocational training can not be impossible, for it is already in 
successful operation in Germany, in Cleveland, in Boston and 
elsewhere. It is impossible to teach a large number of vocations 
in the public schools. Only a few of the most fundamental call- 
ings can actually be taught in school. It would be absurd to set up 
in the public schools the machinery to manufacture everything 
from pins to steamships and give courses of study covering every 
industry in existence. The solution of this problem is the part 
time school and the continuation school. It is a demonstrated 
fact that the children who work half the day and attend school 
the other half progress more rapidly than those who attend school 
all day. Of course the school officers and teachers must see to it 
that the child on part time is employed at proper work, for prop- 
er hours, for proper pay. This will be called socialism of course, 
but I see no reasonable reason why the State should not look 
after its children. Some objectors wax indignant that the schools 
should be prostituted to the service of the exploiters of child 
labor. These persons misunderstand the whole purpose of voca- 
tional training. It is not proposed as yet to send a policeman 
to break down the door of the free American workman's three- 
room castle, drag his shuddering children from under the bed 
and send them to a life of slavery at the neighboring coal break- 
er, or canning factory. Parents still have rights over their chil- 
dren, which the law does respect. If a fond parent wants to 
make a minister or a professor of his boy, nothing on earth can 
prevent his trying it. 

Vocational training should aim to interest the boys and girls 
in the industries of the community and give them dexterity in 
the use of their hands and heads. It is no part of the system 
to furnish cheap child labor to eager employers. That is the 
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idea some of the mill owners of Boston had of vocational train- 
ing and direction, before the new educational system was put 
into operation. The result of the Boston experiment shows that 
children trained with the idea of doing some definite thin<,% in- 
stead of doing anything or nothing, stay in school longer, are 
more capable, and consequently are able to earn more when they 
do go to work. Other things being equal, these children so 
trained advance more rapidly in their employment. The em- 
ployers at first were astonished and displeased, because the sup- 
ply of unskilled child la])orers was reduced. They have come to 
see that it is to their advantajre to get better prepared employee 
who take an intelligent interest in their work. Massachusetts 
manufacturers have declared theiuselves in opposition to the em- 
ployment of young children regularly except as pupils in a sys- 
tem of training, because, first, it is bad for the children and, 
second, it does not pay. Unskilled child labor is expensive to 
the employer as well as the community. Wherever vocational 
training has been tried its results have been astonishingly good. 
The school attendance is more regular, a smaller percentage of 
children drop out before completing the grammar grades, and 
the children do show themselves more capable of earning a liv- 
ing. In view of all these facts, it must be acknowledged that 
the advantages of vocational training outweigh the recognized 
disadvantages. Some few of the fundamental trades or pro- 
fessions can be taught in the schools to those children who want 
them. The school authorities, the parents and the employers of 
the neighborhood must work together harmoniously in order to 
gain the best results for the pupils and the community. Most 
of the actual vocational training must be done outside the school- 
room, as is now the case, but it will be done systematically as 
a part of the child's school training. Even unskilled and rou- 
tine tasks may be prevented from squeezing all the life out of 
the poor children who are obliged to work at them, if a con- 
tinuation school offers to the children the means to rise to better 
things. 

If our boys and girls were prepared in this way for life 
there would be less incapacity, poverty, pauperism, crime and 
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insanity. Vocational training, part time, and continuation 
schools should be established as rapidly as possible. The expense 
for schools will be increased, but it will pay large returns in the 
form of increased social income, and decreased expense for the 
wards of the State. Are these merely material gains? It seems 
to me the prevention of preventable suffering is of the highest 
spiritual benefit. 

But vocational training, with vocational guidance, is but a 
small fraction of the program for the more complete socializa- 
tion of our schools, in order that they may turn out fewer mis- 
trained, inefficient, mushy individuals, who are destined to drift 
into our almshouses, prisons and insane hospitals. Many other 
reforms must be adopted ii^ order to make the schools perform 
their part as the most important protective institutions in the 
State. Mental .and physical tests should be made frequently. 
Feeble-minded children should be segregated and the abnormal 
children subjected to treatment calculated to restore them to 
normality. Such a plan, if it were universally adopted, would 
save many eccentric children from loss of self-respect and re- 
sponsibility. The one-room schoolhouses of the rural districts 
should be abolished. It needs no argument to show the economy 
of the central graded school. The course of study in the rural 
schools should be adopted to the rural community. Much of 
the shiftlessness and pauperism of rural districts could be 
counteracted by a proper education. The central rural school 
must be made the social center of the community. The people 
must be educated in the ai1: of co-operation as much as in any- 
thing else. Our schools are too much shut up. School prop- 
erty belongs to the public, not to the school boards or even 
the school janitors. We utilize our public property too little. 
Summer schools and night schools should be established wherever 
children or adults can be helped by them. The people should 
be encouraged to use the school buildings for any worthy object 
at any time. In many places the schools could advantageously 
be run night and day the year around. More teachers are needed 
so that pupils may receive more individual attention. We must 
get teachers who are good enough to be trusted. Laws forbid- 
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ding teachers to administer corporal punishment are unwise. 
A potential whipping is a mighty force for moral uplift. It 
need scarcely ever be transformed into kinetic energy. The 
person who cannot be trusted with the authority to whip or not 
whip is not fit to be a teacher. Our school buildings must be 
built so as to let the outdoors in and the indoors out. It is not 
necessary to seat the children on snowdrifts in winter in order 
to get the necessary pure air. In fact, in large cities, purer, 
cleaner air may be obtained inside than can be obtained outside. 
The Municipal Lodging House of New York City is, so far ajs I 
know, the only perfectly ventilated hotel in that or any other 
city. The air taken from the roof is washed to remove the loose 
coal and other dirt, then it is raised or lowered to the right 
temperature and humidity. The city's free lodgers thus have 
the luxury of breathable air, which cannot be obtained any place 
else within the city limits. Why should we not do as much for 
our school children as we do for our tramps? 

All private and parochial schools must be subjected to com- 
plete public supervision. If the work done by these schools is 
thoroughly commendable, they should welcome inspection, su- 
perintendence, and the requirement to come up to prescribed 
standards. If th^ are not doing good work (and I know that ' 
very many are not), then they must be compelled to do as good 
work as our reformed and revivified public schools, or shut up 
shop. I shall be assailed as the enemy of the private and pa- 
rochial schools. I am not. I am, however, the enemy of sloppy, 
muddle-headed, pointless education wherever found. If we can 
exterminate this brand of education, we shall deal a blow di- 
rectly at pauperism, crime and mental deficiency. 

President Pettigrove: The papers are open for discussion. 
I should like to make a remark concerning the connection be- 
tween the school and the prison. I am interested in both sub- 
jects. For some time I was president of the Boston School 
Board and during that time also connected with the prison ad- 
ministration, and naturally I was interested to find out how 
many of the boys who went to the Concord Reformatory were 
graduates of the grammar schools. I could not make the state- 
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ment today that I made at the annual school festival in Music 
HaU, a festival that has been held for more than one hundred 
years, established under the will of Benjamin Franklin, when 
the grammar schools were assembled to receive medals provided 
for in his will, to which schools he attributed his great success. 
At the time I made the statement it was true. I said in the three 
thousand cases that I have examined at the Massachusetts Re- 
formatory as candidates for release, I have not found one single 
graduate of the grammar schools of Massachusetts. There was 
not a boy who had attended those schools but had received the 
discipline and training and had practiced the self-denial and 
devotion and had the faculty of applying himself to his studies. 
I can not say that now, for since that time I have found a few, 
but not many. The percentage is so small it is negligible. I 
think that the boys who attend these schools get the training 
that keeps them out, and those who do not must be supplied with 
that same instruction and training in the prison. That is why 
the prison schools are a very important part of the institutional 
work. We have had most excellent results in the prison schools, 
not only in the reformatory but in the State prison. General 
Bridges goes so far as to say he does not know a man who learned 
to read in the prison who ever came back. That is to say, a man 
who was unable to read when he entered the prison, perhaps 
after two or three commitments, after a life of crime, after being 
denied all the enjoyments of men who can read the daily papers, 
when his eyes were opened and that world was revealed to him, 
made up his mind to become a better man and did so. 

Judge William Trant, Regina, Saskatchewan : I want to join 
in the expression of regret at the absence of Prof. Lawson. I am 
a member of the Criminal Law Reform Committee and I am 
the only member of that committee not resident in the United 
States. I may say that I felt it a compliment when the Associ- 
ation placed me on the committee, also a compliment to my 
government which sends me here. Mr. Lawson sent his report 
to me and asked me to make any observations upon it that I 
liked and that is why I regret he is not here, that he could have 
included in his report the few remarks I sent to him. The 
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report deals with all the questions but two that we spoke about 
in our correspondence. You have heard from the report the 
steps that have been tal^en and are being taken to bring about 
certain reformations along legal practice that should be achieved 
in this country. One is the quickness and the certainty of deal- 
ing with crime. The other evening the Governor of Minnesota 
spoke of the remarkable delays that take place in the conduct of 
criminal procedure in this country, and I may say that we, who 
only know of it through the newspapers, can not understand 
what we read concerning delay in tracing and in the punishment 
for crime. 

Another thing we can not understand is impaneling of a jury. 
I have never known of this and I have attended courts in one 
capacity or another for forty years. We can not understand 
the way in which these things are managed in some of the States 
in this country. 

One point mentioned in the report which I think requires 
attention, although there may be a constitutional difficulty in the 
way, is regarding State's rights. We have no State's rights. The 
federal government looks after all procedures. If a man escapes 
from one State to another in the United States, you can not get 
him back unless you have something like extradition papers, n 
requisition, I think it is called. In our country it does not take 
very long. If a man in Saskatchewan escapes into Manitoba, I 
issue a warrant to apprehend the man and the officer to whom I 
give the warrant goes to Manitoba and calls upon the first justice 
of the peace, who endorses his warrant, and that warrant runs in 
both provinces, as we call them. I think there may be a con- 
stitutional difficulty in the way in different forms of government, 
but I do not think they are unsurmountable. If we had similar 
laws in the several States on matters of criminal procedure, -diffi- 
culties of that kind could be overcome. 

It has been stated that in this city of Baltimore if a man 
deserts his wife and family and maintains another family, all 
you are able to do is to order that man, out of his wages, to pay 
his wife and family three dollars per week. We do not allow a 
man to desert his wife and family. He can be brought before 
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me and I have the power to order him to pay ten dollars per 
week and no matter how far away he gets he can be arrested. 

I assume I am put upon this committee to bring you this in- 
formation from the outside, as I am taking back the information 
I can gather. 

Adjourned 10 :10 p. m. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 



At 10:00 o'clock Wednesday morning the Prison Congress 
was called to order by President Pettigrove. Major Walter 
Collins, of the Volunteers of America, Columbus, Ohio, delivered 
the invocation. . 

Mr. Pettigrove: The report of the Standing Committee on 
Discharged Prisoners will be presented by the chairman, Mr. 
Orlando F. Lewis, Secretary of the New York Prison Associ- 
ation. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 

O. F. LEWaS, GENERAL SECRETARY NEW YORK PRISON ASSOCIATION, 

CHAIRMAN. 

At the outset, this committee presents the following state- 
ments which it believes are already generally accepted by the 
members of the American Prison Association : 

1. The problem of the discharged prisoner is an import- 
ant one. 

2. Supervision of the released prisoner by official authority 
is important. 

3. From the economic standpoint it is extravagant for the 
State or a political subdivision of the State to expend a consider- 
able amount of money in the care and training of the prisoner 
during imprisonment, if after the prisoner's release the State 
or a political subdivision of the State expends little or no money 
on the period of parole or rehabilitation of the prisoner. Judge 
Edward F. Waite of Minneapolis would make the following ex- 
ception: ** Unless in the particular community efficient super- 
vision is provided by unofficial agencies.*' 

4. The principle of parole is accepted in general by the mem- 
bers of the American Prison Association. 

5. The principle of probation is accepted in general by the 
members of the American Prison Association. 
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With these propositions as a basis, your committee submits 
the following further propositions with detailed statements in 
explanation : 

1. In many States a parole system has not been adopted. 

In an article by Amos W. Butler in Volume II. of the series 
entitled ** Prevention and Correction,'* published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, on the occasion of the Eighth International 
Prison Congress held at Washington in October, 1910, Mr. Butler 
stated that ** while modem ideas are rapidly gaining ground, the 
old system of imprisonment and release is still in vogue in many 
parts of the country. Under it little thought is given the 
convict." 

Mr. Butler canvassed the various States as to the administra- 
tion of parole. In 1910 the following States were reported as 
having no parole system : Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina. 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont. 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

Your committee believes that representatives of a number of 
the States mentioned in the above list who are present at the 
reading of this report will at once take exception to our state- 
ments above, that no parole system exists in these States. One 
member of our committee, J. B. Wood, superintendent of the 
Virgina Penitentiary at Richmond, points out for instance that 
there has been a parole law in the State of Virginia for several 
years, and while it might not come up to the standard of the 
parole system which this committee recommends, he does not 
desire to confirm the statement that Virginia hasn't a parole law. 
He points out that the parole law is lacking only in that it has no 
parole officer. It comes up to the standard in other respects. 
F. Emory Lyon, superintendent of the Central Howard Associ- 
ation, Chicago, points out that Kentucky now has a parole law, 
though it is probably not up to the standard of what a parole 
law should be. We have, however, based our statements upon 
our conception of what a parole system is. We believe a parole 
system includes : 
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(a). Release from the institution before the maximum sen- 
tence of the prisoner has expired. 

(b). A so-caJled parole period during which the prisoner 
miLst report at specific times to stated representatives of the insti- 
tution. 

(c). One or more parole officers, with the duty of visiting 
paroled persons. 

(d). Efforts on the part of parole officers not only to 
visit but to render aid, financial or otherwise, to paroled persons. 

(e). The following-up of violators of parole, and their reim- 
prisonment if circumstances warrant such imprisonment. 

(f). The grantintr of absolute i*elease to paroled persons 
who have satisfied the requirements of the institution as to con- 
duct during parole. 

We find from Mr. Butler's report that in some States parole 
is granted by executive action. In others by action of the board 
of managers or a State parole board. We find that in some 
States where parole is thus granted no system of prison visita- 
tion, no system of parole reporting is in practice. We find 
furthermore, that in some States where parole is granted no 
system of finding employment for paroled prisoners is in prac- 
tice. We do not consider that such States have an adequate 
parole system. 

Your committee realizes further that between the publica- 
tion of Mr. Butler's report in 1910 and the present day, parole 
systems may have been developed in a number of States. But 
we have based our statements upon the latest collected infor- 
mation. 

2. Provision through private organizations for the aid of re- 
leased or discharged prisoners is still lacking in many States 
where such provision is announced. 

Many of the members of your committee are exe<iutives of 
prisoners' aid societies, some of them known as prison associa- 
tions, some as the branches of the Society for the Friendless, 
some as branches of the Central Howard Association. None 
could deplore more than we do the inadequate financial ability 
of our organizations. 
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A list of 28 States in which prisoners' aid societies were to 
be found was printed in the Review for January, 1911. The 
total niunber of prisoners' aid societies listed was 39. These or- 
ganizations range from associations with wide functions relating 
to probation, parole, legislation, inspection, relief of prisoners' 
families, publicity and the like, to those whose principal func- 
tion is the maintaing of a home for released prisoners. The fol- 
lowing States were at that time listed as having no prisoners' 
aid societies; Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Delaware, 
Florida, Indiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Nevada, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

Mr. F. Emory Lyon, superintendent of the Central Howard 
Association, Chicago, points out that from the above list should 
be stricken out Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin, because 
the Central Howard Association has been active for several years 
in these States. 

In all, a total of 23 States in which there appeared to be no 
prisoners' aid societies. In the period between January, 1911, 
and November, 1912, certain societies may have been organized, 
but undoubtedly not many. We have to report further that the 
societies in many States are frequently limited in staff to but a 
few persons, who necessarily limit themselves largely to the care 
of the individual prisoner upon his release or discharge. 

With the purpose of stimulating cooperation between the 
several prisoners' aid societies and of developing the work for 
released prisoners and other branches of prison reform, the 
National Prisoners' Aid Association was organized at Washing- 
ton in October, 1910. This organization, from the fact that it 
has met only at the annual meetings of the American Prison As- 
sociation and because of the great topographical distance be- 
tween the societies, has achieved as yet only a moderate amount 
of cooperation. Your committee believes that there is a possibil- 
ity of a considerable extension of the influence of the national 
association upon the separate societies affiliated with the national 
association, and your committee therefore urges the American 
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Prison Association to recognize the national association and to 
give to the several prisoners' aid societies such an amount of co- 
operation ajs is possible in their work. 

3. Facts and statistics regarding the administration and re- 
sults of parole are often inadequately presented in the annual 
reports of institutions maintaining parole. Your committee has 
had recently presented to it a brief study of the reports for 
1909, 1910 and 1911 of fourteen correctional institutions carry- 
ing on parole work in the State of New York. These institu- 
tions include 4 reformatories for adults, of which two were for 
men and two were for women; 3 state prisons; 3 juvenile re- 
formatories and 3 private reform schools maintained by private 
corporations. An analysis was made on the following lines: 

1. AVhat is the extent of parole work in all and in the sev- 
eral kinds of institutions ? 

2 How is the parole system administered? 

3. What final success does parole achieve ? 

4. To what extent does parole fulfill its purpose as an inher- 
ent and necessary part of reformation ? 

5. Conclusions and suggestions. 

The report shows that the following questions, logically 
raised by the study, were frequently answered in part or in vari- 
ous portions of the annual reports, or not answered at all, by a 
number of the institutions whose reports were examined. The 
questions were as follows : 

Inmates on September 30? 

Number committed during the year? 

Average population during the year? 

On parole September 30 ? 

Conduct on parole satisfactory of persons paroled during 
year? 

Number released from parole during year? 

Number delinquent on parole during year? 

Returned for violation of parole? 

Committed to other institutions while on parole? 

Number of parole oflBcers. 
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Instead of citing individual instances of failure to report 
clearly and adequately answers to the above questions, your 
committee would state that the writer of the above-mentioned 
report gave a number of days to the search for adequate statis- 
tics and that ultimately neither the writer of the report nor the 
chairman of your committee was able to find in a number of 
instances the necessary information. 

Your committee believes that probably an analysis of parole 
statistics in the annual reports of institutions in states other 
than New York would show a similar inadequacy in the report- 
ing of parole statistics. We believe that this has developed not 
through any intent to omit or suppress parole statistics, but 
through the absence of a uniform system prevailing among in- 
stitutions for the presentation of parole statistics. It is obvious 
that the public will not be enabled to determine intelligently the 
results of of parole work if the institutions do not publish such 
statistics. It is obvious that the institutions will not be able to 
test their own parole work if they do not keep adequate parole 
statistics. 

Rev. D. J. Meese, chaplain of the Ohio State reformatory, 
writes that while he realizes that scientifically the reformatory 
statistics are not altogether satisfactory, he believes they are 
near enough to accuracy for all practical purposes. To make 
them emphatically correct may be attended with just such pain 
as Mr. Brockway speaks of. 

The basis for Mr. Meese 's remarks is a statement by Mr. 
Brockway in his ** Fifty Years of Prison Service*' that the fol- 
lowing up of inmates who had received their absolute releases 
was attended on an occasion when a special effort was made to 
find out the subsequent careers of men absolutely released, with 
such difliculty and pain to the individual who had re-established 
himself that Mr. Brockway would not recommend it. 

4. The results of parole as shown statistically or by state- 
ments in the annual reports of institutions are still often vague 
and often apparently not substantiated. 

Referring again to the report presented to the committee, it 
found that there was some vagueness as to what was meant by 
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the term ^^ probable reformation." In the ca«e of the report 
from Elmira Reformatory for 1911, the following statements 
were made : 

Ratio of prol)abIe reformation of men iwiroled during tlie fiscal 
year endinj? September ,*J0, 1011 : 

Total number paroled 750 

Served well and earned absolute releases 207 
Corresiiondence and good conduct main- 
tained, the parole r>eriod not having 
expired 420 

627 or 83.6% 

Your committee cannot agree with this method of calculating 
probable reformation, because in the 83.6% are included all per- 
sons on September 30 paroled who had not violated their parole. 
Some of these men had been on parole one week, two weeks, a 
month, two months, three months, etc., a period not sufficiently 
long by any means to test the probabilities of reformation. 

Though the other institutions under analysis in the New 
York report did not state the ratio of probable reformations in 
just that form, the student who made the report stated that the 
spirit of the report seemed to be the same. Figures were often 
unavailable. 

The board of parole of the New^ York City Reformatory gave 
these figures for 1911 : 

Conduct on parole satisfactory 458 or 78.42% 

Conduct on parole more or less unsatisfactory 1)1 or 15.58% 

Uotunied to crime (meaninj? in othcu* prisons) 33 or 5.65% 

Discharged by board 2 or .35% 

Total 584 or 100% 

Tn this report the figures 78,42% might be easily regarded by 
the casual observer as the percentage of success. 

The xVgrieultural and Industrial School at Industry pre- 
sented a resume of its parole statistics, subtracted the number 
committed to other institutions, the number returned and the 
number '* unsteady*' fnmi the total on parole at the end of the 
year, thus arriving at the figures for 1911 : 
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Protestants on parole at close of year 660 

Doing well 598 or 92.3% 

Catholics on parole end of year 473 

Doing well 401 or 84.8% 

Your committee is impressed with the specially distinct state- 
ments made by two institutions in New York as to final parole 
results. The State Reformatory for Women at Bedford has 
made a statement as to the first 1,000 cases committed to that 
institution. 

The House of Refuge on Randall's Island has made a state- 
ment referring to inmates committed between January 30, 1905, 
and September 30, 1911. We append the following statement: 

Total paroled from Bedford 668 

Total paroled from House of Refuge 2,996 

Total Released from Parole — 

From Bedford 393 

From House of Refuge 719 

Still Reporting— 

From Bedford 120 

From House of Refuge 888 

Per Cent. Released from Parole — 

From Bedford 58.83% 

From House of RefuL-^o 24% 

In the case of Bedford the following percentages therefore 
obtain : 

Of those committed, total paroled 66% 

Ratio total' released from parole to total commit'd 39.3% 
Ratio of those still rei)orting to total committed 12% 
Percentage of those released from parole to those 

paroled 58.83% 

In short, only six out of ten were released from parole of 
those paroled. Furthermore, of tlie total released from parole 
(393) the investigations by Bedford show 32% doing well, 43% 
unknown and 24% delinquent. 

Turning now to the House of Refuge it was reported to your 
committee that of 2,996 paroled, 719 boys have been released 
from parole and 888 are still reporting. What happened to the 
719 released from parole? 48% were found afterwards to be 
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doing well, 24% were unknown and 26% have relapsed again 
into delinquency. 

In the limits of a short report your committee feels it ought 
not to go further into detail. What we most emphatically wish 
to urge is that there should be developed in our correctional 
institutions which maintain parole such uniform systems of 
parole statistics as will enable the institutions: 

First, to possess for themselves adequate knowledge regarding 
the details of the parole period, and 

Secondly, to publish adequate statistical reiwrts of their pa- 
role work. 

The members of the American Prison Association know that 
in the past some percentages of the results of reformatory treat- 
ment have been based upon estimates rather than upon carefully 
prepared statistical studies. Is it not time, your committee asks, 
that our parole statistics and our percentages of probable refor- 
mation should be gathered and kept with the same accuracy that 
distinguishes many branches of prison and reformatory admini- 
stration within the institutions? 

5. The parole period should embrace varied and compre- 
hensive efforts on the part of individuals and organizations to 
aid paroled persons to permmtent reformation. Your committee 
means by this statement to deprecate the present condition of 
released prisoners in many States. Speaking again of the State 
of New York, of which the chairman of this committee has special 
knowledge, the paroled man from Elmira or Napanoch reforma- 
tories, paroled to the city of New York, is placed in charge of 
a parole officer. There are at present two parole officers for a 
total of 863 men on parole. Prior to the first of July, 1912, the 
Prison Association of New York acted as parole agent, but had 
only three parole agents. In addition, an alienist gave volunteer 
service when required, and often without requirement, and a 
small group of business and professional men were ready to 
render legal services or give some employment. 

In general, however, the parole supervision was and is very 
inadequate. Your committee holds that the parole period is 
of vital importance to societies and to the criminal. There should 
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be in our opinion enough parole agents to aflford frequent visits 
and adequate individual treatment of each paroled person. To 
give a paroled man $5 or $10 at the Reformatory or prison gate, 
to require him to report once a month by letter, to visit him per- 
haps twice during six months and to give him an absolute re- 
lease at the end of six months on such a basis is, in our opinion, 
very inadequate parole work. Nor are we in sympathy with the 
statement sometimes made that too much supervision of paroled 
men reduces their feeling of individuality and independence. 
Those of us upon this committee who have had experience as 
parole oflScers are unanimous in our belief that supervision dur- 
ing the parole period should be intensive as well as extensive, 
and that there should be plenty of parole oflScers. 

Why should we agree in general that one probation oflBcer to 
50 probationers is a fair proportion, and be indifferent when we 
find one parole oflScer to several hundred paroled men 1 Is not 
the paroled man just out of prison a man more in need of guid- 
ance and supervision than the probationer prevented from im- 
prisonment because he is a first offender ; is he not as serious an 
offender as the man who need not be sent away 1 

Your committee therefore earnestly urges that the parole 
period should be manned by experienced parole oflRcers; that 
such medical, surgical and psychiatric attention should be given 
to paroled men and women as the circumstances w-arrant; that 
far more than heretofore there should be developed the efforts 
to find employment for paroled men and women. In this con- 
nection we favor the development of the local centers of volun- 
teer parole work whereby the volunteer groups of clerg3nnen, 
lawyers, doctors and other professional and business men and 
women may be enlisted for supervision, for encouragment and 
for other assistance to paroled persons. 

In short, your committee urges that we in general give greater 
attention to the significance of the post-prison period of released 
and discharged prisoners and that through the co-operation of 
the institution on the one hand and prisoners' aid societies on 
the other hand, we develop parole work along comprehensive and 
adequate lines. 
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6. A schedule for uniform statistics of parole. Your com- 
mittee suggests the following schedule for your consideration. 
It seems to us that all the following items should be included in 
the annual report of any institution or board maintaining parole 
work. The first of the schedule relating to the fiscal year, should 
comprise the following items: 

1. The population of institution at beginning of fiscal year? 

2. Number admitted to institution during the fiscal year ? 

3. Population of institution at end of fiscal year ? 

4. Number on parole at beginning of year? 

5. Number paroled during year? 

6. Of those paroled during year, number released from pa- 
role during year? 

7. Of those paroled during year, number returned for viola- 
tion of parole during year? 

8. Of those paroled during year, number delinquent during 
year, not returned? 

(a ) . Number for whom warrants issued ? 
(b). Number for whom warrants not issued? 

9. Of thase paroled during year number committed to other 
<'orrectional institutions during year? 

10. Total (Nos. 4 and 5") under parole supervision during 
year? 

11. Total number released from parole supervision during 
year? 

12. Total number returned for violation of parole during 
year? 

13. Total number delinquent, not returned?. 
(a). Warrants issued for? 

(b). Warrants not issued for? 

14. Total number committed to other correctional institu- 
tions during the year ? 

15. Number died or insane during year? 

The second part should comprise the following items, cover- 
in as long a period of reformation as is available in the history 
of the institution : 
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1. Total number committed eligible for eventual parole ? 

2. Total paroled? 

3. Of this number have been reparoled ? 
(a). Once? 

( b ) . More than once 1 

4. Number released from parole? 
Of these: 

(a). Completed parole period satisfactorily? 
(b). Returned to crime or violated parole? 
(c). Died or insane? 
(d). Unknown? 

5. Still under partile supervision ? 
(a). Not delinquent, reporting? 
(b). Delinquent, not reporting? 

6. Violated parole, returned to institution? 
( a ) . Since discharged ? 

(b). Still in institution. 

7. Committed to other institutions during parole ? 

Your committee believes that none of these items is unnec- 
essary for an adequate picture of parole. 

TESTING PENAL AND REFORMATORY WORK. 

JOHN KOREN, BOSTON, MASS. ' 

The year since this Association last met has been notable for 
unusually virulent attacks upon penal methods and principles. 
They have been national rather than local in character, and they 
have been voiced in a manner challenging attention. It is not 
merely the ubiquitous, noisy critic who asks whether in our deal- 
ings with juvenile delinquents we may not have gone too far 
and are undoing that respect for authority upon which we base 
our social safety. Men who are entirely friendly to those modern 
substitutes for the old-time penalties, probation and the sus- 
pended sentence, inquire anxiously whether we are not applying 
them with too great freedom and thereby making easy the way 
of the transgressor. Good citizens, not of the unreflecting 
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variety, often stand aghast at the wholesale manner in which 
prisoners are liberated on parole and manifest serious concern 
over the growth of this method. Our lowest grade of penal insti- 
tutions are acquiring repute in some places as plague spots rather 
than as beneficent establishments. The State prisons may com- 
mand respect as places of safe-keeping, but not universally as 
institutions which successfully make men out of unpromising 
material. Even our great reformatories are more or less under 
suspicion of not measuring up to our claims for them. 

I am not here to pronounce judgment upon these current 
intimations, misgivins:s, or open accusations. Whether they are 
merited or in what degree is not now in question. But what 
answer can we make to the openly expressed criticisms or doubts? 
It is not an unreasonable demand when people say, **Show 
us what you are accomplishing, spread before us the returns of 
your juvenile delinquent work, of your probation, parole and 
suspended sentence, of your prison and reformatories. Tell us 
how far they stem the tide of lawlessness among the young; 
whether leniency is not becoming an invitation to lawbreaking ; 
whether your prisons really are more than places of punitive 
detention; and whether your reformatories have realized their 
magnificent theorj^ We are not niggardly with our millions for 
this work, but what results do they bring?'' 

Do not let us evade the issue by proving the infallibility of 
the theory and the principles we have adopted, and much less by 
showing impatience over foolish or impossible questions. Let 
us remember that even those who have mastered our penalogical 
and reformatory science come to our shores with wonder and 
admiration for many things, but always with the polite questions 
on their lips, or to be read in their attitude, ** After all what are 
you accomplishing? What you assert may be true — but — ." 

I fully realize the extreme complexity of the many problems 
before us and the resulting difficulty of adequately testing the 
impress our methods ma]ce upon them. And I know that how- 
ever diligently we apply every available instrument to the task, 
many things will elude us or defy analysis. But I do maintain 
that at present we are not in position to answer properly legiti- 
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mate and reasonable questions about the work of which we are 
the stewards. 

I dare to state as a general proposition, viewing our penal and 
refonnatory work as a whole: (1) That we do not know 
enough about it for our own guidance; (2) that we are incapa- 
ble of informing the world of what we are actually accomplish- 
ing; and (3) that we do not even make general and consistent 
efforts to find out. 

Having ventured these general, sweeping and fairly uncom- 
fortable assertions (admissions if you please), proof will be de- 
manded. The utter absence of adequate criminal statistics for 
the United States is not the burden of my complaint. This well- 
worn theme it has been also my lot to repeat unto weariness. I 
have in mind much more sx)ecific things. 

In the field of medicine, a newly discovered remedy which 
may seemingly be absolutely correct in theory is subjected to 
endless tests, and only when repeated trials have proved its merit 
is it accorded general acceptance. We deal with a social ailment 
— a much more delicate task — which we endeavor to counteract 
or eradicate, and in so doing experiment with new methods. But 
do we really test the results ? 

We have taken a radical departure in our treatment of juve- 
nile offenders. Yet where are the returns that enable us to say 
''Here such have been the successes and such the failures. Com- 
plete records are spread before you, and the careful analysis 
made affords a pretty safe guidance to future action." But 
unless as much can be said, are not the learned courts and their 
aids stumbling along rather blindly, leaning only upon a theory 
as a staff? 

In regard to the results of adult probation, the available 
knowledge is perhaps less inadequate. Nevertheless, the reports 
of probation work generally do not give the hoped-for evidence 
of a systematic endeavor to get at the factors which justify the 
claims that such and such results are achieved and demonstrata- 
ble to the public. Nor do these reports bear evidence of sufficing 
for the direction of the probation officer himself. The general 
incompleteness of the information at hand is illustrated by the 

[17] 
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story of a judge in a State where probation is supposed to have 
passed beyond the experimental stage. This judge wished to 
know how large a proportion of the offenders coming before his 
court in the course of a year were Hebrews, so that he might 
determine the need of appointing a probation officer of that 
same race; but he asked in vain. 

Who can tell, on the basis of any available figures, whether, 
as some believe, the free use of the suspended sentence has be- 
come an abuse by greatly increasing the chance of escape from 
punishment, or whether it is a humane method of saving the 
incipient criminal to a useful life? 

In some instances careful observations and records are made 
of the outcome of cases in which criminals are liberated upon 
parole. For the greater part, even if we charitably assume that 
those who exercise parole know what they are about and gain 
admirable results, the authorities evince a lamentable inability 
or disinclination to take the public into confidence. 

In most branches of activity it holds good that provided the 
worker is efficient, he will test the results of his labor for his 
own satisfaction and in order to improve his methods; when 
his concern is with matters of public interest he should feel 
compelled to do so. But in the field of activity we have discussed 
so far, it seems to be the exception that tests are applied, not- 
withstanding public demands and the fact that the worker him 
self should not rest contented until he has .found out. 

I now come to the chief consideration of this paper — ^how we 
test the results of our prison and reformatory w'ork. Having 
had occasion to study the reports of most of the large prisons 
of the United States, as well as the expositions of State boards,. 
I do not speak ignorantly upon the subject. There are the larger 
of the local prisoas — the workhouses and houses of correction. 
In and out of their doors pass the majority of our prisoners, who 
are to be reckoned for this class of institutions alone by the hun- 
dreds of thousands in the course of one year. We know that, for 
the greater part, they remain an unclassified lot of humanity who 
are confined mostly on lighter charges and live untouched the 
w^hile by reformatory influences. Beyond this what do we know 
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about them ? There is, of course, the usual array of so-called sta- 
tistics. But is it possible for most of these institutions to extract 
from any compiled facts answers to questions like the following: 
How many of the prisoners are recidivists ? How many criminals 
of a dangerous class are there among them? How many are 
simply inebriates or degenerates of a noncriminal type? How 
does prison life affect these special classes? What are the re- 
sults of the definite short-term imprisonment, or of incarceration 
for nonpayment of fines? 

Search if you please the records and reports of these insti- 
tutions for the human results gained, the crooked lives set 
straight, and I venture to assert that you will find more 
satisfactory statements in regard to the yield of the piggery, of 
farm produce and of garden truck. There may be notable ex- 
ceptions; but tell me, where is the information that can be 
offered as evidence that prisons of this class have demonstrated 
their usefulness as a barrier to crime and a means of making men 
better? Yet unless we can show it, they are condemned as failures 
according to the standards this Association proclaims. 

More important to the public eye are the State prisons, be- 
cause they lodge those whom we consider especially dangerous, 
as they are the more serious offenders ; and in many places there 
are no other major prisons. From this class of institutions we 
naturally get more competent material in the way of facts and 
figures. Yet in how many cases are their statistics more than 
un worked or incomplete, if not unworkable, raw material ? Do 
they help one who is more concerned with the question of the 
phenomena of crime in the community and with prisons as an 
institution of human salvage than with the per capita cost 
of maintenance or of the yield of the prison industry? All 
know that State prisons are a necessity and that they have the 
definite task of safe-keeping those who have proved a menace to 
society. This function may on the whole be satisfactorily dis- 
charged. But what are the results of its larger mission which 
according to the theory we preach alone justifies the indefinite 
deprivation of liberty? How strangely silent are our prison 
documents on this subject ! 
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At the apex of our penal institution structure stand the 
reformatories. They are our special contribution to the science 
of penology and our pride. With a full knowledge of their 
worth in many ways and no less with an appreciation of the 
noble aspirations of some of the men at their head, I ask in all 
seriousness, do they accomplish what we hope for? It is not 
enough to vaunt a percentage of cases classified as ** reformed" 
unless we know the basis upon which that percentage rests. What 
happens when we offer our reformatory schemes to foreign 
penologists? They accept much, but always with reservations, 
always saying in effect or in so many words, unless politeness 
restrains them, ** We are happy to take your word for it, but you 
neglect to supply the necessary proof of your theories and the 
claims based upon them.'* 

It is indeed highly encouraging to be told that 75 or even 
80 per cent, of the inmates of our reformatories continue to do 
well upon release, that they are ** reformed" as the common 
phrase has it. But it may not always be safe to take such state- 
ments on trust. I read in an official report of the prisons of a cer- 
tain state for 1911 that ** about 75 per cent, of criminals serve 
but one sentence," It is of course equivalent to saying that 75 
per cent, do not again fall into the hands of the law and must 
be regarded as reformed. This intelligence was based upon the 
assumption that of the number of persons committed during 
1911 to the state prison and reformatories about 24 per cent, 
had served previous sentences in these institutions. But, 
turning to another part of the report, I find that of the com- 
mitments during 1911 to one of the institutions, 50 per cent, 
had served a previous sentence in the same prison or elsewhere ; 
that in the two other institutions, respectively, 16 and 18 per 
cent, of those committed during the year had served previous 
sentences in the same institutions; let alone any sentences they 
might have served elsewhere, which for both places is an un- 
known quantity. Naturally, I became extremely doubtful of the 
claim that ** about 75 per cent, of criminals serve but one sen- 
tence." This is one excellent example of the flimsy fabric out 
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of which we construct evidence in regard to recidivists and the 
achievements of our penal and reformatory work. 

But it is possible to attack the subject from another side and 
show that current statements about the proportion of reforma- 
tory inmates who are thoroughly rehabilitated lacks reasonable 
substantiation. It is generally held that about 25 per cent, of 
reformatory inmates belong to the defective class. Some would 
place the percentage much higher, some perhaps a little lower. 
We have certainly not lacked the higher estimates. If defectives, 
especially those of the congenital type, are present in such num- 
bers, we are justified in saying that about 25 per cent, of all in- 
mates are generally incapable of being restored to normality, 
and indeed should not be treate<l primarily as offenders. But 
when against this fact we set the claim that 75 per cent, of all 
reformatory inmates are reformed upon release and do well in 
after life, it is equivalent to the singular assertion that our re- 
formatory methods prove their worth in the case of every normal 
boy or man. In other words, we assert a far more brilliant suc- 
cess than a university achieves with a picked lot of young men, 
for we know too well that among an entering class of 500, not 
a few fall by the wayside during the four years, and others 
disappoint in after life reasonable expectations. 

Please do not take this as a reflection upon the intrinsic 
soundness of the working principles of our reformatories. I 
would be the last person to decry it or to hold up to scorn their 
faithful exponents in practical work. I merely question how 
much we know about the results attained and whether this 
knowledge suffices. And I have larger ends in view than merely 
that of demonstrating to a waiting world how far the things we 
accomplish measure up to our theory about reformatory methods. 

Modem investigation has established the incontestible fact 
that a large proportion of offenders is made up of defective per- 
sons who may have fallen into crime because of a constitutional 
peculiarity, as yet imperfectly understood, whom reformatory 
discipline and influences can not reach through the same chan- 
nels by which we gain hold of normal beings. They are danger- 
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ous when nt liberty, and troublesome to the inwtitutions. We 
shall never approach the ideal until we treat such persons for 
their real ailment and not for its symptoms. Justice may mis- 
carry and cruel wrong be done because we do not imderstand 
the workin<rs of these undeveloped and wandering minds. I 
therefore look forward to the time when no man or boy who 
shows mental deviation from normal shall be committed as a 
criminal until competent authority has tested him or can give 
evidence upon which a sound judgment may be pronounced. 
This is not a plea for leniency, but for sane treatment. But 
how can this view, which I believe is largely shared by this 
assembly, be made to prevail so long as we live in the complacent 
belief that our institutions are now working wonders with im- 
possible material? Or, to put it differently, so long as we are 
indifferent to painstaking tests of the results of present methods, 
we are not likely to become strenuous advocates of the more in- 
tensive work. How can w^e, since, forsooth, by our own attitude 
we deny the need of it ? 

The immediate concern, the precursor of higher things, is to 
take careful stock of our present doings. You ask by what 
means. I hate to use the word statistics in this connection — it 
has a dismal sound to most of you. And I am very far from 
believeing that there is a magic in statistics which can solve our 
difficult problems. Yet you know as well as I that statistics is 
but a means of assembling and expressing facts, and that when 
the question is of testing penal and reformatory work, you must 
have recourse to the statistical method. When men from other 
countries show doubt about our alleged achievements, do they 
not invariably ask for statistical evidence? 

When I find cause to complain of the absence of competent 
statistics, it is not an accusation of indifference dircHited against 
those who stand at the head of the active penal and reformatory 
work. They are not hired to be statisticians. A may may be a 
mast efficient warden or reformatory vsuperintendent who lacks 
all aptitude for statistical inquiry. Nor do I expect that every 
institution shall employ a trained statistician. This much, how- 
ever, can be fisked in reason: (1) That the need of systematic 
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information shall be more generally recognized; and (2) that 
institutions shall keep in orderly array all the facts and figures 
that are needed in order that the statistictijui may extract from 
them their meaning. A large order say you, knowing the dearth 
frequently of the most elementar>' facts. True, but perhaps 
we have not exhausted all methods of getting them. If needful 
we can be helped out by legislation as has recently been shown 
by the example of Minnesota. 

Let us assume then that the institutions do not neglect their 
part in gathering and recording facts, whether they pertain to 
the previous history of the charge, his institutional career, or his 
after-life. 

Then let the State do its duty by providing the statistical 
talent required to utilize institution n^ports and records. If the 
State maintains a bureau chargtnl with tlie collection of criminal 
statistics, whether it be an independent office or a divisi(m of a 
State board, such a bureau should become responsible for the 
utilization of the material. If no central body equal to the job 
is in existence, the State should be made to provide one. 

The cost incurred in the prevention, detection and simple 
punishment of crime reaches well-nigh to incredible figures. Nor 
is there any general stint of appropriation for our prisons and 
reformatories. But what proportion of the outlay is appr()i)ri- 
ated for the most ordinary and primitive tests of what we 
accomplish for actual betterment ? Is there not a missing cog in 
the wheels — a curious indifference to actual attainment or re- 
luctance to really find it out ! I reiterate that it is the plain duty 
of the State to undertake this work. Yet who is to blame for 
the State's failure to recognize it? 

The American Prison Association is now no hmgcr young. 
Year by year we have gathered to discuss penal and n^forma- 
tory practice, and still we are at the beginning of things. We 
have not even arrived to the dignity of following uniform 
methods in so simple a thing as the matter of keeping records. 
How long shall we remain thus? 

The time probably is not near at hand when all the States 
will come to the rescue and lay bare the many things we wish to 
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iaiow. Must we wait, or is it merely a dream beyond the hope 
of realization, that private initiative should come to the rescue? 
Here is a piece of social investigation long waiting to be done; 
it is veiy large and rather costly ; it would tax the best of talent ; 
but it is not insuperable and is of the richest promise. Meas- 
ure its cost how you will, we can scarcely pay too dear for be- 
ing set right about the human problem involved. The time seems 
ripe for the effort. 

THE DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS OF CRIME. 

DR. C. D. PEYTON, SrPERINTENDENT INDIANA REFORMATORY, 
JEFPERSONVILLE. 

Reactions are in all cases normal because they are the true 
expression of actual individual condition, whether such condition 
be normal or abnormal, and only by reason of our knowledge of 
the reactions arbitrarily produced by normal mind are we able 
to determine the abnormal mind by the reactions necessarily pro- 
duced. Except for the unerring certainty of a given standard 
of conditions producing reactions of a given standard, we would 
have a continuous series of psychical misstatements; and, as a 
result, we would be entirely unable to recognize the true from 
the false, or the normal from the abnormal. So let us rather 
recognize neurological conditions as normal or abnormal when 
measured by standards, and reactions as the normal product of 
actual conditions; the significance of the same depending upon 
our accuracy of interpretation — symptoms onlj^, rather than dis- 
ease. 

Therefore, we must recognize that it is the condition that is 
abnormal and not the reaction. To interpret satisfactorily ab- 
normality, we must give more attention to the individual and to 
standardizing; the individuality in each case is an essential fac- 
tor, and the solution depends largely upon our ability to con- 
sider each case in detail. Our hope of corrective treatment must 
depend largely upon individual analysis, not so much of the 
physical as of the mental, for it is in the psychic field with all 
its reflective powers that we must expect to do our beet research 
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work and that, too, upon the individual rather than upon the 
mass. When we realize how very numerous are mental im- 
pressions and how far-reaching their influence upon the various 
reactions, only then are we impressed with the magnitude of the 
problem of crime, and it must become apparent to every honest 
and intelligent seeker for the truth, that the question is one for 
the deepest scientific investigation. 

It is well at this time to emphasize the importance of higher 
standards of conduct. 

Society becomes conscious of its moral self in its ethical 
ideals, and only in the realization of its ideals can it be said to 
be virtuous. However, in increased enlightenment and in im- 
proved judgment, society must will to realize with passing dnys 
ever higher ideals. Thus, and only thus, its evolution. 

The volitional life of society as a nation finds expression in 
that nation in the form of its Constitution, and in the light of 
the principles expressed in that Constitution society enacts its 
will concerning the welfare of its members. Such enactments 
are its laws. It is not to be supposed that its Constitution, or 
the laws based upon it are arbitrary and artificial, but, as 
II.'>me, puts it, they **are the people's volitional expressions of 
their own nature and destiny." No nation will quickly out- 
grow its constitution; but, on the other hand, it is absolutely 
inevitable that a vital and consequently growing nation will be- 
come too great for its own constitution and so be forced to re- 
write its life experiences in a revised constitution. No nation 
really lives that is not called upon to amend, from time to time, 
the statement of its own national ideals, because of the very 
fact that it has lived; and yet, the necessity for such amend- 
ments usually breaks in upon a people's consciousness but as a 
tardy sun steals upon a lingering dawn — thousands may see the 
light, while tens of thousands still remain in darkness. Scores 
of amendments may be suggested on the day of final adoption of 
the constitution, but two generations must pass on and be re- 
placed before the timcf demand 'another change. 

Laws must not hAio the experiences of society in its national 
life. They however, point forward and express the desires; 
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indeed, express the desirable so stroii<?ly as to exact penalty for 
disobedience: while constitutions point backward and review 
the experiences of society. Laws have their birth in the deter- 
mination of society to compel the hij^hest and best of its own 
past life to stand dictator for its future development. Good 
laws, then, are not artificial, but are the natural result of so- 
ciety's wish and determination to perpetuate itself under the 
most favorable conditions. It nuist not be supposed, however, 
that society's voii'c in constitutions and laws is the ** Hallelujah 
Chorus'' of all is moiiibers. Indeed not. Its introspection, its 
judgment, its will, its desires, its hopes, and its purposes may be 
of tlie chosen few, not even of the larger number of its good 
members — not at all. Yet, society is a unity, and the good and 
the wise must not, indeed cannot, break away from the vicious 
and the foolish ; nor dare they sink to the lower level. The best 
must preserve themselves, yet cannot save themselves except by 
saving others; in very truth, must lase tliemselves, at times, to 
save their fellow men. Never was more true the dictum that 
**he who would save his life must lase it, and he who loses his 
life *for My sake' shall find it." Society must protect itself, but 
we must not for^ret that society is a unity and in protecting 
itself must consider all members. Society, then, must not seek 
to advance at the cost of its weaker members — it could not go 
far on such a journey ! 

We determine as to the normality of an individual by a com- 
parison with some standard — a standard more or less indefinite, 
but to a considerable measure, fixed by society. If society is to 
determine the rights and opportunities of its individual members 
by a comparison with standards of its own making, then let so- 
ciety understand and appreciate its responsibilities. Environ- 
ment is one of the causative factors of crime, and society, by its 
fixed norms, either positively or negatively determines certain 
of these environments; and, therefore, cannot escape its respon- 
sibilities. Society either causes or tolerates all our environmental 
influences, hence the necessity for higher social standards be- 
comes a positive obliLMtion upon society, and this obligation 
should be met bv society, not alone with reference to the adult 
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and adolescent classes, but with reference to the children as well. 
Indeed, it should be considered in the propagation of the species. 
Can society complacently contemplate the seriousness of its duty 
without making an effort to meet the necessities of the situation ? 
No! We are already in the beginning of a movement in which 
society will comprehend both its responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities. 

Again, when it is realized that our penitentiaries, reforma- 
tories, almshouses, and houses of prostitution — to say nothing of 
our insane hospitals — are largely recruited from the mentally 
defective classes, the necessity for positive and intelligently 
directed action must become apparent to every one. In fact, 
some good work has already been done along these lines. Let 
me especially mention that by two men, each in his own partic- 
ular field — Dr. Goddard, in the School for the Feeble-Minded, at 
Vineland, N. J., and Dr. Healy, in his work in the juvenile 
courts of Chicago. I have been much interested in the work of 
each. 

This leads us to the more direct consideration of the ques- 
tion contemplated in the title of this paper, namely : * * The Dif- 
ferential Diagnosis of Crime/* and it should be discussed from 
its dual relation to society and to the courts. 

The mere failure of the individual to so regulate his con- 
duct as to conform to the provisions of the law is not a crime. 
Indeed, the willful violation of the law is not a sufficient defi- 
nition of crime, for a crime is often committed and yet no stat- 
utory law violated. Therefore, we must consider the matter 
from some other standpoint, namely, its relation to social ethics. 
Let us interpret crime as the willful consideration of one's own 
selfish desires without regard to the rights of society as expressed 
in ethics. The countless thousands of mentally weak of varying 
degrees of abnormality, who are incapable of understanding and 
measuring up to the dictum of society, are not criminals, but 
defectives — subjects for treatment or custodial care. It is from 
the reactions of these last named that crime must be differenti- 
ated. Its origin is foimd in two general causes, namely, exo- 
genous, or environmental conditions, and endogenous, or con- 
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ditions within the individual. This brings us to the consideration 
of the insanities. First, and especially, those presenting somatic 
factors of traumatic origin. We have the partial mental dis- 
turbances immediately succeeding the injuries; the various psy- 
choses ; the serious perversions of .character ; and epilepsy. ' We 
have in some cases the infective, or toxic disturbances more or 
less lasting in their effects. And, again, we have the organic in- 
sanities, oftentimes so closely resembling the normal as to baffle 
the trained alienist. There are also the different degrees of 
mental arrest, idiocy, imbecility, and f eeble-mindedness ; and it 
is with these latter thi-ee classes that we deal most frequently. 
Too often do we find society and the courts interpreting each of 
these different degrees of mental defectiveness as crime. The 
imbecile or feeble-minded man or boy (in physical years or age 
only) fails to understand his obligations to society's order, and 
because of his failure to obey such mandate, he in arrested, tried 
sentenced and committed to some prison or reformatory where he 
is found to be just as much out of tune with the organized situa 
tion which obtains there as he was in the larger sphere. Conse- 
quently, he is again misunderstood and diagnosed as wnllful — 
exercising a free will in the line of evil — a thing impossible 1 In 
the very nature of his own nondevelopment, he sees and under- 
stands things from an abnormal viewpoint, being, of course, con- 
tentious because he is honest in his belief that he is right. And 
now what happens to the boy ? He is likely to become a hopeless 
pervert — at least the mental arrest becomes so firmly fixed that 
all possible chance for improvement is entirely destroyed, if, in 
faet, any such possibility ever existed. Not only this, but there 
was a chance for some advance along the lines of habit-training, 
which, too, is lost because of the continued failure to classify 
correctly the conditions. It is needless to go on with specific 
eases. We have but to analyze the individual make-up of our 
penal or reformatory population to find an alarming percentage 
of imbecility, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, insanity — all the va- 
rious subnormalities of the human mind. What good can we 
hope to accomplish in these cases where the mentality measures 
so low that the individual is unable to appreciate the simplest 
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social obligation? And these hopeless mental dwarfs are to be 
found in every institution. 

Why are we continuing to do these irrational and inhuman 
things? Because, first, society fails to interpret correctly the 
condition of these weaker members, such failure being expressed 
in the sentence of its court committing them to some penal in- 
stitution. Secondly, the institution to which they are committed 
fails to understand and properly treat them. 

So the question presents itself: What must be done in these 
cases of mental derelicts? First, their reactions should be dif- 
ferentiated from real crime. How? By an examination at the 
hands of the psychologist and alienist. When? At the time of 
the investigating court trial. The trial court should be fur- 
nished the necessary scientific assistance to insure an accurate 
and positive diagnosis and classification, and on such findings the 
accused should be Committed to such an institution as is best 
suited to the needs of the case. This does not mean that no per- 
son of subnormal mentality who has transgressed the established 
order of society should be committed to a penal or corrective 
institution ; but it does mean that such should not be whose cen- 
tral nervous system is conspicuously undeveloped, or impossible 
of development. Indeed, a goodly percentage of our neurological 
defectives should be committed to our reformatories, where their 
ailments should be scientifically diagnosed, and intelligent mental 
and physical classification and treatment given. This is a pro- 
gram that should commend itself to the serious consideration of 
every earnest thinker. 

DISCUSSION. ■ 

Rev. M. A. Bullock, Superintendent Nebraska Prison Associa- 
tion : Secretary Lewis will need to add Nebraska to the number 
of States having recently secured the parole law. However, I 
do not think our parole law would meet the definition of his 
parole system. We have a pardon board, or prison board, con- 
sisting of the Governor and other members who parole the pris- 
oners. We have not as yet a State parole officer to look after 
these prisoners after they are paroled. The person to whom they 
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are paroled receives from each prisoner a monthly report, as does 
also the Governor, but these prisoners are not as a rule visited by 
the prison board only on rare occasions. We hope at the next 
session of the Legislature to secure a State parole officer who 
will do this work. 

As superintendent of the Prison Association in our State, 
dealing Avith discharged prisoners continually, I have noticed 
that since the parole law went into effect, about one-third of the 
prisoners discharged have been paroled, but our work as a prison 
association is to deal larger than that. We have to deal with all 
the prisoners discharged, seeking to find them places of employ- 
ment, holding out to them the friendly hand, being a friend to 
them in their hour of need, helping them to regain their man- 
hood and good citizenship and try to say the word which will 
be helpful to them along moral and spiritual lines. That is the 
special work of the Nebraska Prison Association. While we are 
doing that (we often have prisoners paroled to as in order that 
we may look after their interests), we are seeking all the time 
to help create a public sentiment which shall eventually lead to 
a more effective and successful law. While we do not have a 
parole law that will meet the definition of Mr. LeAvis, yet we have 
this that I speak of. We are a new State ; we have but a small 
number of prisoners ; we are only about sixty years old. When 
I left home we only had about 376 prisoners in our State peni- 
tentiary. Fifty of thase are life convicts. The number dis- 
charged from month to month will average about fifteen. These 
are the men that are turned loose, as it were, upon society, and 
.unless some one helps them to a better life, to good citizenship 
and to honest toil, they will remain in the criminal class. We 
are grateful to see that many of these men redeem their man- 
hood and become strong and efficient members of society. 

' Dr. Samuel G. Smith, IMinnesota Board of Parole, St. Paul : 
I have been very much interested in the three papers and the 
first two seemed to me to be based upon entirely different phi- 
losophy from the last. The first two seemed to assume that it was 
possible for the man put in prison and serving a term, to be- 
come a normal citizen. The other seems to assume it is doubt- 
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fill whether he will, that he is abnormal and that we must de- 
cide what is the matter with him, and after that it becomes prob- 
lematic. • It was an admirable paper from that point of view, 
and Dr. Peyton will of course understand my attitude in the re- 
mark I make, and will pardon me for not saying more in eulogy 
of the paper. 

In the first place it seem*s to me we must regard crime as a 
violation of law, a law that has been defined by the State. I 
must differ cntir»^ly from the definition of crime as being some- 
thing ethical, something that must be found out by a psychologist 
and that he must advise the courts. The court must decide if a 
law has been violated. That is the basis upon which the inde- 
terminate sentence is enacted. After we have the man under 
observation, we can study him and find out why he committed 
the crime and how long he shall stay. I say the court must de- 
cide that the law has been violated. After incarceration it may 
be necessary to find out what institution he belongs in. It is im- 
portant to decide what are the functions of the court. It seems 
to me the functions of the court are to find out whether the 
law has been violated. 

The first two papers indicate that crime is not so much the 
result of a bad organization as a bad public atmosphere, and I 
think the time will come when we will see how it is that crime 
attacks the weak just as disease attacks the weak, and we must 
see to social sanitation as well as physical sanitation. We will 
not say a man can not help having typhoid fever but we will 
have good sewerage, pure water and milk. The time will come 
when we may be protected from crime by having clean neigh- 
bors, moral atmosphere, and above all the social suggestion that 
will hold every man responsible for his deed, and not the sug- 
irestion that the man could not help it because he Ls born that 
way. 

I think if I may refer to the first two papers, that we never 
can have proper parole administration until the various organiza- 
tions are all co-onlinatod with the Stat^ system. We must have 
a State organization that will «eek to have volunteer workers, 
not acting upon their ow^n initiative, but reporting to the State 
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and in co-operation with it. We can only have a successful parole 
system when we have it uniform and all is centralized in a State 
organization. As a member of the parole board of Minnesota I 
do not know how it is going to work. I do not know whether 
anybody does. We are not far enough along yet to know, but 
we all have at least faith and recognize that the prisoner should 
not be turned loose from prison doors to take care of himself. 
He ought gradually to be introduced into society. The State has 
as much a function with reference to that as it has Jbehind the 
prison walls. 

We are under great obligations for the first two papers, and 
under obligations to Dr. Peyton for both the strength and weak- 
ness of his paper, because it was strong. But he brought out 
distinctly this point, the personal and moral responsibility and 
where it rests, and for social morality for those who are weak 
and would conunit crime in bad surroundings, who lead right 
lives under the right surroundings. There is where society is 
primarily responsible. 

Dr. Daniel Phelan, Surgeon Dominion Penitentiary, Kings- 
ton, Ontario: I was much interested in the paper by Dr. Pey- 
ton. It was most interesting and instructive. One can under- 
stand at the moment that the reader of the paper was a physician, 
because he used the term ** differential diagnosis." That is a 
term we use i^i medicine when we want to determine or diagnose 
one disease from another, therefore Dr. Peyton must have in 
view the idea that crime is a kind of disease, or something under- 
lying it, either in the brain or in the nervous system, or both. 
Such is the case, I believe. There is no doubt that the subject 
is really an important one and it was splendidly elaborated upon 
by Dr. Peyton, and ought to be read by every one. There is no 
doubt that the classification of prisoners which we find in all the 
books on the subject, is now finally disappearing. We find out 
that criminals may be diagnosed differentially in the beginning 
as belonging to a certain class, except the accidental criminal; 
but other classes all merge into the confirmed criminal, the same 
as all classes of insane merge into the final sta^e of dementia. 
There is a classification given by an English inspector of prisons 
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who classifies the criminal under two divisions : those who should 
never enter prison and those who should never be out of it. 
Whether that is true, I will leave to your own understanding, 
nevertheless there is a great deal of truth in it from the mere 
fact that he infers that there are those who should never enter 
prison — the idiots, imbeciles, degenerates and insane — so he is 
right on that point. They are not subjects for prison. They 
should be diagnosed under those conditions and placed in insti- 
tutions for custodial care. He means by the other, those indi- 
viduals of the confirmed class. They have no hope. I believe 
this was termed very well by Dr. Femald, the recidivist. A 
recidivist when he returns to prison time and time again, and it is 
proven his return to prison is due to viciousness, should be given 
a life imprisonment. It would save the State money. 

There is one subject that has not been touched upon by any 
of the speakers this morning, that is epilepsy. I am greatly 
interested in that subject from the mere fact that I know from 
a long experience in criminal matters, a large number of pris- 
oners who come to the penitentiary are subject to mild forms of 
epilepsy. This may seem strange to the layman, but to the 
medical man it is very easy. We have several kinds of epilepsy : 
the large epilepsy and the small epilepsy. The latter is merely 
a flash over the eyes, or some little w^eak spell that seizes one for 
a moment on the street and passes over. During that time a 
wonderful revolution takes place in the brain, and it is during 
that time that some of the most dreadful crimes are committed. 
I know in many cases those conditions are only found out when 
diagnosed after they serve a term in prison. A great many of 
those cases have seizures during the night and it is not until 
they become chronic and a patient has an epileptic fit during 
the day that the whole case is revealed. 

Charles Brandon Booth: Being one of the very much 
younger members, I have almost hesitated to speak on this occa- 
sion, but I listened with a great deal of interest to the last 
speaker, and there is one statement with which I can not and I 
do not think many of us here can possibly agree — that there is 
a class of confirmed prisoners, confirmed criminals who should 

[18] 
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be kept all the time in state's prison. After some five years of 
work in actually handling these men personally, when they have 
been sent to us by prison officials, I can say that I have not yet 
seen an absolutely confirmed criminal. 

There is one other point. These men who are so-called old- 
timers will often come out to make a clearer, cleaner, surer rec- 
ord than the ** one-time'* man. We have found it so in hun- 
dreds and even in thousands of cases, and if there is such a 
thing outside of our asylums or outside of those who should be 
in asylums as the confirmed criminal, I think we have yet to 
find it. I believe finnly in the absolute possibility of the re- 
deeming of human nature through the power of practical, sym- 
pathetic assistance and through the power of God. 

Major Collins, Volunteers of America, Columbus, Ohio: I 
wish to refer to the Western States that have no society for the 
care of discharged prisoners. I have been stationed in Colum- 
bus, representing the Volunteer Prisoners' League for something 
over seven years, and when I reached Columbus the very first day 
my first visit was to the Ohio penitentiary, because I have always 
felt in my work among the unfortunate masses that there was 
one class that needed great attention, therefore from that very 
day I have co-operated with the chaplain, with the warden and 
with* the- prison officials of our State, and at the present time 
very nearly ever}'^ man who has no home, no place to go, is re- 
ferred to me by the prison officials. We. find that the man who 
will stand at the gate of the prison early in the morning counts 
for the redemption of this unfortunate class. Last year alone 
many hundred men passed through my hands by visitation and 
personal work in the prison, and today they are honest, upright, 
clean, making a good living for themselves and do not need any 
co-operation of charity or anything else. 

Dr. Paul E. BoAvere, Physician Indiana State Pris^m : I wish 
to commend Dr. Peyton for his valuable paper. While much 
time is spent in studying the crime itself, in its clasvsification 
and its manner and its mode of procedure, the criminal him- 
self is forgotten. Our courts are dealing largely with the symj)- 
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toms of crime, but not the cause. Our courts need instruction 
before the prisoner is tried and condemned. Our jury system 
at best is faulty, but with all the faults of the jury system reme- 
died, it is impossible for a lay jury to determine medical facts. 
The system of expert testimony that we now have is faulty. 
The physician is made a joint issue to the party at hand. A 
physician should be retained by the State and his testimony 
should be submitted in the form of a trial brief to the jud^e and 
should be regarded as final. 

Rev. Frank Richard, Chaplain Ohio Penitentiary: I be- 
lieve a doctor and also the minister should have something to 
say in the sentencing of a prisoner. I believe the moral and 
medical as well as the judicial side of the question should be 
consulted. My experience in the Ohio penitentiary is that there 
are quite a number of men in that institution that ought to be 
in insane hospitals, epileptic hospitals and some at work on the 
outside and taken care of by well-disposed people. The parole 
system in our prison begins with the chaplain, in his office, and 
if the chaplain does not recommend a prisoner there is no chance 
for his parole, and there is no chance for his parole if he does 
not show some good moral qualifications. He must show he ha.s 
attempted to make himself better than when he first came in. 
Then the warden has something to say, then he is passed on to 
the Bertillon office and finally to the board of control. We have 
an excellent board of control in Ohio. Some of them are here. 
They pa^s on all the recommendations that come before the 
board. 

I want to say something about Major Collins. lie is my 
right-hand man in getting the prisoner a place. He and I often 
go out at night and find some of these men, to see that they are 
conducting themselves according to the rules of their parole. 
We have a State parole officer. He goes from place to place to 
find where these men are. They make a monthly report. Some 
of these men have to be looked after. Everybody has to be 
looked after a little. Did you ever think of that ? There is no 
person that some one does not have to look out for. How much 
more when it comes to the paroled prisoner. Major Collins has 
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his hands on nearly fifty manufacturing institutions and differ- 
ent places and we put our men in nearly every place but a bank. 
We might get one in there if we would try. The man does not 
always make good, but I venture to say that 80 per cent, are all 
right and are making good and looking out for themselves. We 
are assisting them as much as we can. 

Albert Garvin, Superintendent Connecticut Reformatory : It 
is curious that over sixty years ago the parole proposition was 
practiced in New England and here you are talking about it yet. 
It is as old as the oldest man here, and the oldest man here is 
older than I am. And the indeterminate sentence was prac- 
ticed by the Prison Association over fifty years ago. 

I want to introduce a resolution and I want this Congress to 
act on it. I do not want it referred. (For Resolution see under 
** Matters of Business,'' p. 444. 

Arthur Pratt, Warden Utah State Prison: As this is rather 
an experience meeting, I thought that I, as an older member of 
many years experience in handling criminals, should at least 
give my view of the question that our young friend, whom I ad- 
mire greatly, Mr. Booth, has stated— there is no such thing as an 
habitual criminal. I disagree with him. While I have the high- 
est admiration for him and there is no person that has done more 
real good than Mrs. Booth, and her son assisting her, at the same 
time I think he lacks experience when he makes the statement, 
and I do not think there is a warden of any experience that will 
agree with him. We have absolutely old criminals that are 
habitual. It is a habit w4th them. If they do not come to my 
prison they will go to Warden Garvin or Warden Wolfer. It 
is a trade with them. 

Rev. F. Emory Lyon, Chicago, Illinois: I want to mention 
one or two things that were spoken of in the two papers on this 
particular subject. One is in regard to increasing the number 
of parole officers. I have said the real test of any parole law is 
proper supervision of the paroled men, or men under parole. 
We were fortunate last year in Illinois in securing a material 
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increase in the number of officers. It is folly to try to have 
proper supervision with just one officer for an institution, or one 
for the State. We had one for each institution until this last 
year. Then we secured additional men for the reformatory and 
penitentiary. These men ^ve all their time to the work. By 
closer supervision and care a large per cent, will keep their 
parole. 

In regard to the probable reformation spoken of in the re- 
port of the chairman. In a period of five years, out of 300 men 
paroled to me personally from the State reformatory, at the end 
of the five years it was found by the parole officer and in the 
identification bureau that precisely 79 and a fraction per cent, 
had completed their' parole with credit. In another period of 
six years and the same number, 77 per cent, had made good in 
the sense of completing their parole with credit. Our experi- 
ence of twelve years is that while some men after completing 
their parole period may go wrong again, yet those we have come 
in contact with, after from two to five years, we have found not 
many that have lapsed after the expiration of the nine months 
or year, because that is the critical time. ^lay we not unite as 
workers in this direction, as officials, in securing a very greatly 
increased number of parole officers in the different States, and 
parole officers who are not merely appointed for political con- 
siderations, but officers who will work at the job, who will not 
go merely after those who have violate the parole, but men who 
will father these paroled men as they need to be fathered, and 
keep close supervision over them. 

Dr. Smith : I wish to say one word briefly in explanation of 
what I said a few moments ago. I do not want any one to suppose 
that I do not think there are certain person who are incapable, 
mentally irresponsible, in prison — epileptics, insane and defect- 
ives. My one point is, the place to find out about this is not in the 
courts, but after the courts, and I should like to have that defi- 
nitely understood, although I believe this class is very much 
smaller than generally supposed, not more than 5 per cent, of 
those who come into prison. 
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0. F. Lewis: May I call attention to the bill before the 
National Confess? I\Ir. Wiekersham havS asked the American 
Prison Association to adopt a resolution approving this bill. 
This matter has already been presented at one of the evening 
meetings of the association and the matter is now before the 
Committee on Resolutions. I have been asked to call attention 
of the members to the desinibility of the approval of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association to that bill. 

Frank Moore, New Jersey: I wish to express my admira- 
tion of all the papers of the morning. I am afraid some have 
misunderstood Dr. Peyton. Perhaps I do. I do not understand 
Dr. Peyton to take the position that these classes are hopeless, 
but that he brought this class to our attention in the hope of 
finding a solution, and I think that is our attitude toward these 
difficult classes. 

I express myself as appreciating the paper of the chairman 
of this meeting, especially at the point where he gives us a uni- 
form method of making our report on parole, and I very much 
hope that we vdW find that scheme feasible and can adopt it 
throughout all our States so we will have some uniformity. 

It occurs to me that a little device we use in our institution 
might be of some help to other institutions in following up pa- 
role. We require a report every week in writing and a per- 
sonal report every month. In order to know just where our 
paroled men are we have had painted a map of our State, giving 
its counties, towns, etc., and when a man is paroled, we put a 
pin, with his number, at the place where he goes. The map is 
12 feet high and I think 20 feet long. On the right-hand side, 
at the top, is the word ** declared delinquent.*' Below that, half 
way down, are the words, ** failed to report.'* On the left-hand 
side, at the top, are the Avords, ** confined in other institutions." 
Half way down on the left-hand side are the words, ** given abso- 
lute release." Every week after we have checked up our re- 
ports, the clerk goes over that map, pidls out the pin of the boy 
who perhaps has failed to report and puts it under ** failed to 
report," or pulls out the pin of the boy who is given absolute 
release and puts it under ** given absolute release," etc. 
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The superintendent or commissioner or any visitor may go 
into our parole room at any time and look at that map and see 
exactly the condition of our entire parole work. I do not know 
that I have described this map plainly, but it has been a great 
personal satisfaction to me to be able to go into our parole office 
and know at once just what every boy that week is doing on 
parole. 

Mrs. Deborah C. Leeds, PeniLsylvania : I feel seriously this 
question of the hope for humanity, as our friend who spoke. I 
believe the word ** hopeless'' is the most intensely sorrowful. 
Christ died that we could all be saved, and let us work on that 
line. Give hope and work for hope. We do not know whether 
the thief on the cross was a recidivist or how much of a thief he 
was, but we know the Master said, **This night shalt thou be 
with Me in Paradise." The warden from Utah is a much older 
man than I am and I believe much more experienced, but I 
would rather that all the wardens wtmld jiust have the word 
**hope" pinned up high and we will not have the word ** hope- 
less" at all. 

Wm. H. Venn, Parole Officer, Michigan: There lias been 
much said upon the subject of weighing the results of the parole 
system. In our State we have a parole system, but no real pa- 
role officer. At the prison I am looking after between 270 and 
280 men. It is too much for one or two or even three men, and 
I believe with the suggestions thrown out this morning on the 
qualification of the parole officers, the result can not but prove 
the benefit of the parole system. Our prison heads in Michigan 
claim that their experience is that the first friend who is not an 
officer is more interested in getting a man out than he is in keep- 
ing him out. They do it as a favor, but when a man gives his 
whole time results can be achieved. Many of our men violate 
their parole by leaving the State and going to their home State. 
If we had a system of interstate paroles, whereby a boy in Indi- 
ana or Ohio who lived in Michigan could go to Michigan and 
be under an officer there, reporting through this man to the 
institution, we would have fewer to return. That really is not 
a violation and should not be so considered. 
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F. H. Mills, New York ; I believe if we can get away from 
all the scientific theory and look into the souls of the men and 
go along the lines that J\Irs. Booth has indicated, we will suc- 
ceed. 

Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, New York: Concerning this 
question of the habitual criminal, I have been in close touch, as 
our wardens know, with the criminals of this country for seven- 
teen years and I have been closely in touch with our wardens. I 
have not found that the wardens of our institutions are hope- 
less; on the other hand, it is the outsider, the lawyer, the judge, 
the thoughtless crowd, that speaks about the habitual criminal. 
The question is, when shall we settle that a man has become an 
habitual criminal? In talking with Warden McClaughry, who 
perhaps is the dean of wardens in this country, when my work 
began in Joliet, I found the disposition was to regard the habit- 
ual criminal as one who never got a square, fair deal. Tho 
prison taught him his lesson. The warden said, **Now, my boy, 
I have trusted you, go out and do well." Society said, **llere 
comes the ex-convict who shall not have a chance,*' and within 
six months the warden welcomed him back. The warden said, 
**Why do you come backt" He said, ** Warden, no one would 
give me the chance on the outside that you give me on the in- 
side/' I have found that the men whom our wardens pick as 
their trusties are often the old-timers. I have found that when 
there are insurrections and insubordination, they are not due 
to the old-time criminal. He is a man whom the warden can 
trust within the walls, and the warden is disappointed to see 
him come back ; but that is because society has failed. I know 
that any judge who calls a man an habitual criminal and sen- 
tences him because he has been many times in prison and who 
does not take into consideration the terrible handicaps that that 
man has always had, is erring in his judgment. And I have had 
this experience with a very large number of habitual criminals, 
professional pickpockets, men who were trained in it from child- 
hood — ^to see them put in positions of trust. It is because when 
they come to us they are getting the first square chance that they 
have ever had. Now if you can prove that a man has had his 
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chance, and hi\s then violated the law becaiiKe he wished to dc 
it, that man may become an habitual criminal; but until you 
have some way of proving it other than by his past or the atti- 
tude of society toward him, you can not speak of him as such. 
I believe that many of those who speak of the habitual criminals 
in their prisons should rather call them the defective criminals, 
for I a^ee with many that in every prison population there is 
a class of men who become habitual criminals because they are 
really defective. This no doubt is the class of men referred to 
by the warden from Utah. They should be treated medically 
and scientifically and should be watched over, but even with 
them when we g^et above the plane of science and theory and law, 
we can believe in the miracle of which my dear boy spoke. 

R. A. Russell, Superintendent State Reformatory, Pontiac, 
Illinois: I have enjoyed this discussion very much. I have 
enjoyed particularly the paper by Dr. Peyton, and while I do 
not a^ee with him on a good many of the points that he sug- 
gests, yet I always like to hear the other side, and from the dis- 
cussion I fear we are confusing a little the mission of the courts 
with the work and mission of those who handle the convict after 
he is convicted, after the sentence. I have had some experience 
handling convicted prisoners and sentencing them, and I think 
any conscientious Judge will agree with me that there are lots 
of things about our penal systems that are not satisfactory, 
things do not work out in the right way, and having had my 
experience in the reformatory after my experience on the bench, 
I have very nearly come to the conclusion we ought to revise our 
whole penal system, based largely upon some of the things sug- 
gested in the discussion this morning. I am almost ready to 
say that we ought to have a board of administration or a board 
of control to whom these prisoners ought to be committed in the 
sentence and that board of administration or board of control 
ought to have power to transfer those convicts from one insti- 
tution to another. In the first place we ought to have a graded 
institution, and I think the power that governs ought never to 
contribute in any way to the debasement of the prisoner. That 
is, we ought to have such a system that the court, or power that 
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sentences him does not sentence him to the worst institution, 
does not put him into the lowest class of prisoners. We have in 
our State one reformatory and two penitentiaries. We ought 
to change that and have one penitentiary and two reformatories, 
or perhaps a number of other reformatories. An arbitrary divi- 
sion of offenders, based upon age, is not scientific. For instance, 
the age of admission into our reformatory is from 10 to 21. A 
boy commits an oflfense when he is 20 years of age. He comes 
to the reformatory, gets the benefit of the reformatory and all 
its surroundings, while if a man is 22 years old and goes out and 
commits his first offense, under circumstances similar to the boy 
20 years old, he goes to the penitentiary. It seems to me the 
governing power is doing wrong when we have a system of that 
kind. I am not saying this is my belief yet, but possibly we 
ought to have the law changed in such a way that the prisoner 
shall be sentenced to this board of administration with power to 
transfer from one institution to another. 

From the discussion I think we are confusing the courts with 
the power of these people who handle the prisoner after sen- 
tence, but the mission of the court is to find out whether the law 
has been violated. That is all the court ought to be called upon 
to decide. When the court has determined that the law has been 
violated, then the violator ought to be committed to some board 
of control or administration with power to handle him in a scien- 
tific manner. 

Albert Garvin, Superintendent Connecticut Reformatory, 
Cheshire : The State ought to protect and provide employment 
for the paroled prisoner, or the discharged prisoner. It does 
not make any difference whether a first, second or fifth termer. 

Dr. D. C. Peyton, Indiana : Before this discussion entirely 
closes I want to make myself clear on one or two points. When 
antitoxin was first suggested and brought forward for the treat- 
ment of diphtheria, it was tremendously opposed and fought, 
even in our own professifm, but when I hear so splendid a man, 
so conscientious a man as my friend Mills stand up here and tell 
us to clwie our ears and our eyes to the great work of science. 
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then I feel that he should be placed almost in that unfortunate 
class that some of us have been discussing this morning; thatiie 
is hopeless. But I do not do it yet, Mr. Mills. 

My good friend, Dr. Smith, evidently misunderstood me. I 
do not mean to say that all of these men that are committed to 
reformatories and prisons are not rcsponsihh* for their acts; the 
mere failure to keep the law is not a crime, but the man who is 
so violently insane as to commit a murder, is he a criminal? 
Again, the law assumes that every man knows the law, a ridicu- 
lous assumption, we must all confess. If the mere violation or 
failure to keep the law is crime, there are very few of us in this 
audience who have not at some time been a criminal. I say that 
is an unfair and shortsighted definition of crime. So, my friends, 
it was with that object in view that I appealed to this great or- 
ganization for a broader and more charitable understanding of 
these men who are committed to the institutions ; that they may 
be committed somewhere for treatment rather than be branded 
by the courts with the stain of criminal, when they are really in 
some cases hopelessly defective and should have been sent to 
some kind of a hospital for treatment. Only recently the Indi- 
ana Reformatory had committed to its care a young man twenty 
years of age, who wiien we took him inside, absolutely got lost in 
the yard. lie measures mentally four years of age, and yet the 
court found that man guilty of a crime and sentenced him to the 
Reformatory. It seems to me that this one case, which could be 
multiplied by the thousands, should be suflficient to justify the 
claim that the courts do need scientific advice. They do need help 
to find out w^hat is true and find the real situation with these men. 
So it was only with the idea that I might appeal for a better 
understanding, although some of us are inclined to ridicule the 
scientific test. 

Adjourned 12:15. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 



THE PRISON PHYSICIANS' ASSOCIATION AND ASSO- 
CIATION OF WOMEN MEMBERS. 

Mr. Pettigrove called the meeting to order at 2:45 o'clock. 
Major Walter Collins, of the Volunteers of America, delivered 
the invocation. 

Mr. Pettigrove: The Physicians' Association is to have 
charge of the first part of this meeting and the Association of 
Women Members the latter part, with Mrs. Booth presiding. 

I have great pleasure in presenting Dr. Daniel Phelan, presi- 
dent of the Physicians' Association, who will preside. Dr. 
Phelan is also a vice-president of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation. 



THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION IN THE PREVENTION 

OF CRIME. 

DR. , DANIEL PHELAN, PRESmENT AMERICAN ASSOCIATION PRISON 
PHYSICIANS; SURGEON DOMINION PENITENTIARY, KINGSTON, ONT. 

The old saying that **an ounce of prevention is worth more 
than a pound of cure" is trite but very true. In regard to the 
crimes which become daily more prevalent in the world and 
which constitute a veritable menace to society, much thought has 
been given to the devising of means whereby they might be les- 
sened ; and from the experience gained in my professional cai'eer, 
as well as from the ideas gleaned from other men who have de- 
voted special attention to the subject, I have attempted to weave 
a few suggestions into the form of an address with the hope that 
some benefit may flow from my work. 

The criminal tendencies come from heredity, environment, 
the atmosphere in which they have been condemned to live, and 
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from other and equally self-evident sources ; but, since education, 
or early training, has much to do with the prevention of the mul- 
tiplication of those who lead irregular lives, I have selected that 
particular question as the subject of my brief investigation. As 
the lack of proper education is the cause of a large percentage 
of crime today, conversely, the encouragement of suitable edu- 
cation must necessarily tend to the diminishing of the number 
of those enemies of society who are present so frequently amongst 
us. I do not pretend to treat the subject in an exhaustive man- 
ner; to do so would demand a large volume or would require a 
series of lectures. All we can expect to do in the brief time at 
my disposal is to point out a few of the salient points that de- 
serve to be studied and developed, and reduced to some perma- 
nent form. 

Generally, people think of education as a certain filling of the 
mind with knowledge, a loading of the brain with acquirements, 
consisting of reading, writing, history, geography, literature, 
languages, philosophy, and all maimer of sciences to a lesser or 
greater degree. The more of this knowledge the mind contains 
the better educated is the person; such is the prevailing idea. 
But all this is only a small part of the real education. It is 
merely supplying the implements required in the great work of 
general education. Without pick, shovel, drill and hammer, the 
miner could do but little in the way of developing and working 
the mine he possesses. An education consists in something far 
more and of far greater importance than the mere adorning the 
mind with the delights of knowledge. It means, and that is the 
gist of my theme, the training of the physical powers, the culti- 
vation of the mental qualities, the molding of the moral sense, the 
shaping of the will, and the inculcation of lofty principles, such 
as make for good citizenship. It is this kind of education to 
which I refer when I ask your attention to its influence in the 
humanitarian and civilizing work of improving conditions. I 
need scarcely insist on the axiomatic statement that ** character 
training is very important in the prevention of crime." Nor do 
I claim any originality for the argument that I am about to pre- 
sent in this connection ; for ages, in all lands, and amongst all 
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peoples, the wise ones have been in accord on the subject. Take 
a few stati^ments of deep and careful students: Joubert says, 
**Let us bear in mind that education does not consist merely in 
ndominor the memory and enlightening the understanding; its 
main business should be to direct the will." And traveling back 
to the ver>' days of Confueias, the Chinese philosopher, who lived 
551 B. C, we find that sage saving, ** Instruct sons and younger 
brothers in order to prevent them from doing wrong." Again, 
we find an eminent writer comparing the infiuenee of early ex- 
ample and noble ideas implanted in the mind, **to letters cut in 
the bark of a young tree, which grow and widen with age." If 
eilucation, then, comprises the essential elements which enter 
into our ethical composition, then it may be truly said that it 
would be imperative to teach individuals to become moral and 
intelligent citizens, whilst at the siime time all evil tendencies of 
the mind should be studied in the hope of their being finally 
eliminated. If education, such as I have described, is calculated 
to correct, and even to eradicate them from the youths of our 
(*ountry, there can be no question that it is the duty of every 
citizen to assist in securing such a beneficent result. Society 
must be protected, and the means whereby that protection can 
be obtained is by the correction of these inclinations as soon as 
discovered. The main point of our study then is: the influence 
of a proper education in the prevention of crime, in the lessen- 
ing of the number of criminals, in the saving of society from 
their ravages, thus promoting a condition favorable to the peace, 
happiness and well-being of society. 

We all know that the impressions made on the young mind 
are the most lasting, and wield the greatest influence in the shap- 
ing the future life of the individual. It is generally conceded 
that the only way the State can deter permanently the malefac- 
tor from the commission of his evil deeds is by educating him, for 
the weakness of the will power of the youth who is afflicted with 
evil tendenci(\s can be strengthened by training and suitable edu- 
cation, the main purpose of which is not to enlighten the mind by 
means of a proficiency in certain studies; rather is it to prepare 
the individual to live in society, to awaken in him favorable ten- 
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dencies to action, intellectual incentives to goodness, and the 
highest sentiments of moral obligation. The germs of moral in- 
sanity and also of crime are no doubt developed early in life, as 
the youth passes through a nervous and irritable state incident to 
his growth and development, and is consequently more emotional, 
impulsive and wilful during that critical period. Early edu- 
cation should, therefore, be directed towards correcting the in- 
herited and anti-social impulses. Morrisson says, **That crime 
is a product of the adverse individual and social conditions of the 
community as a whole,'* and the only effective way, therefore, to 
grapple mth it is to do away, as far as possible, with the causes 
from which it springs, the principal one of which is the lack of 
training or of proper education of the individual. The moral 
impulses must be trained into healthy cliannels, and the heart 
must be attuned to all that is good, noble and true in education. 
The development of character, as has been more than once re- 
ferred to, is one of the safest and surest means of strengthening 
the individual against temptation, and the education of the man 
to do good, as Pestalozzi says, is the best protection to the com- 
munity. A very large number of the offenses that are most 
severely pimished by the State, are to be traced to the lack of 
proper education, to conditions of squalid want, to temptations 
arising from privations and exposure, in all of which the State 
should be greatly interested. If it is necessary to attend to the 
mental and physical health of the people, to see that they have 
fresh air, pure water, and all that is conducive to their well- 
being, it is equally necessary that their moral health should be 
safeguarded and secured. I do not claim that by a greater at- 
tention to the sound moral and physical training of the youth 
of the country every case of the evil-doer can be cured, any more 
than I would claim that every case of physical disease can be 
relieved or cured. 

In the moral, as well as in the physical sphere, the security 
of each one depends upon the security of the whole community. 
If a plague were to break out in the city, and all those affected 
by it were to l>e allowed to go abroad and mix freely with the 
public, certainly there would be grave danger of the entire corn- 
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munity being eventually infected. If even one of the stricken 
persons were left, although all the others were isolated, that one 
would be a menace to the whole community. This is equally ap- 
plicable in the moral sense. In the case of contagious disease, the 
victim is removed from contact with the public, but far better 
would it have been if the germs of that disease could have been 
reached beforehand and destroyed. So it is in the moral sphere ; 
we must strike at the source of evil, aa society must be safe- 
guarded against its ever-broadening, deepening, and strength- 
ening flood that menaces their institutions. We must educate 
the young and through the influence of proper moral training 
will we be able, in at least some degree, to lessen crime and to 
save untold numbers from a career that leads to disgrace, sorrow, 
misery, and not infrequently premature death. 

If all that I have seen and experienced, in the course of 
iny professional career, associated with those who have been un- 
fortunate, could be brought before the eyes of the world at largo 
today; if all that I have learned from the sad experiences of 
those who have lacked proper moral training in youth, could be 
impressed on the great mind of the public, then, in the language 
of the poet, — 

"Vice, In its high career, would stand appalled, 
And heedless, rambling impulse leam to think.*' 

I might detain you much longer with arguments in favor of 
a movement for the better education of a certain class ; the argu- 
ments are not wanting ; it is the ears to hear, the heads to under- 
stand, and the hearts to feel those arguments, that are wanting. 
The State has it in its power to greatly improve conditions; to 
establish means by which proper instruction can be given on cer- 
tain lines, and suitable training given to the mind, the will, and 
the moral senses. Philanthropy has a vast field whereon to ex- 
ercise its benevolence and its endeavors, remembering, however, 
that the education which I aim at pointing out as a means of mak- 
ing the good citizen, is especially one of moral as well as phys- 
ical training, and not the cultivation of the mind alone. An in- 
dividual enjoying such an education is worthy of the best con- 
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sideration of his fellow man. It is true that the youth will turn 
to evil by natural tendency, if untutored and uncultivated, for 
it is easy for him to do wrong. But bend the sapling in the di- 
rection of rectitude and noble inspiration, and it will be very 
difficult, when it becomes a tree, to turn it in any other direc- 
tion; therefore the absolute necessity of that early education on 
proper lines, if the ends sought are to be attained ; without that 
education the world would be to him what Shakespeare calls, — 
"A mighty maze, and all without a plan." 

Take a poor, neglected youth, inclined to evil tendencies, 
and alive with ungovernable passion, and light, up for him the 
torch of knowledge, and touch the hardness of his heart, if such 
is possible, even as Moses struck the rock and the water gushed 
forth, and you will perceive at once the transformation. If he 
has a spark of goodness in him, his mind becomes clearer, the 
feelings more tender, his aspirations more elevated, his yearn- 
ings more in accord with the inherent nobility of man's disposi- 
tion, and his conduct more in harmony with the fundamental 
principles of social well-being. His cruel, heartless desire to 
prey upon the afflictions and sufferings, as well as upon the prop- 
erty and rights, yes, even upon the lives of others, are at least 
for a time effaced — he looks upon life with other eyes and other 
aspirations. This is merely a portraiture of the effects which 
education would likely have upon one who was possessed of the 
finer feelings but who had no opportunity for their development. 
This is the early training which is one's best friend and support 
— this is the early education which ** chastens vice, guides virtue, 
gives fresh aspirations to the mind, and noble pulsations to the 
heart." 

The wonderful mental powers of the Greeks were attributed 
almost entirely to the superiority and methods of their academic 
training. They were the most prosperous people of the day, and 
their prosperity was due to their enlightment, for, as Horace 
Mann remarked, **No richness of climate, no spontaneous pro- 
ductiveness of soil, no facilities of commerce, no stores of gold 
nor of diamonds garnered in the treasure chamber of the earth, 

C19J 
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can confer even worldly property upon an uneducated people." 
There is very much truth in these statements. If we appeal to 
history, we find that what has survived of each of the great na- 
tions of the by-gone years, is that which has been the product of 
the intellect, and not that which has been gained so much by 
force. The triumph of victors has vanished, but the works of 
art, the products of the pencil and the chisel, the epic poems, the 
magnificent orations, the masterpieces of the drama, the marvel- 
ous musical creations, and the chronicles of historic interest, have 
all survived the ravages of time, and have come down to us like 
torches passed uplifted, hand-to-hand, over the heads of genera- 
tions. It is said by an eminent writer that *'the great body of 
vices and crimes which now )5adden and torment the community, 
may be dislodged and driven out from amongst us by such im- 
provements in the educational s>^stem as we are abundantly able ^ 
immediately to make.'' 

I merely wish, therefore, to impress upon your minds, and 
upon all who may read my humble efforts, the great truth that 
evil can be lessened, and youths, influenced by bad example, may 
be transformed into good citizens through the medium of educa- 
tion — education properly directed, education covering the three 
fields of physical development, mental improvement, and moral 
training. 

We have reached a stage in the world's advancement when 
civilization has marked almost every section of the earth and has 
imprinted its seal upon almost every race; we are living in ai. 
age and imder conditions when progress is electric in its achieve- 
ments, and invention has supplied us with every means of inter- 
communication ; but the problem of education looms up before 
us in all its gigantic proportions and confronts us everywhere. 
I have only, however, raised a small corner of the curtain, and 
have endeavored to treat the subject in its broadest outlines; in- 
deed, T have only thrown out a few hints in the hope that they 
may lead others to think seriously of the subject and exercise 
their minds and utilize their opportunities in its solution. If the 
views which I entertain can awaken in our citizens a full realiza- 
tion of the danger that hangs like a cloud over society, on ac- 
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count of the lack of proper and timely education, then I have 
done some good, and will experience the delightful sensation of 
the Roman Emperor who thanked the gods that he had never lost 
a day without having performed some worthy deed. If we are 
to keep from things base, of importance then is the shaping and 
the cultivation of the mind, **a mind," as Seneca says, '* which 
is free, upright, undaunted, and steadfast, which thinks nothing 
good but honor, and nothing bad except shame/' When one 
considers for a moment the great responsibility which rests upon 
the State, and how many of the offenses which are not unfre- 
quently severely punished, may be attributed to a neglect of 
education on the proper lines, one should endeavor with all tlie 
means in his power to seek the proper remedy. It must be ad- 
mitted, as previously remarked, that the moral health of the 
people requires as much care and attention as their physical ail- 
ments. It is absolutely necessary, therefore, that in both cases, 
the ends which lead to the»e favorable conditions must be sought, 
as are the germs of a specified disease, if any permanent results 
are to be obtained. Early training of the young, and making 
of them good and worthy subjects, ought to be the aim of those 
who seek the greater good. Sound mental and moral habits 
should be inculcated in the youths of our country, in order that 
they may be prevented from wrong-doing. It would be idle to 
say that every case would be cured, any more than it would be 
possible that every case of physical infirmity could be met by 
a specific remedy. 

It may not be sufficiently understood that the inclination of 
most all youths is towards evil ; on this account, Pascal, the 
French philosopher, has called the child **a little impulsive being, 
who is pushed indifi'crently towards good or evil according to the 
influences which surround him." It is, therefore, of importanc*^ 
that every means should be exercised in the development of char- 
acter, and in order that the young may be better able to resist 
temptation, and that the community may be protected. The 
moral impulses must be developed in any sound education, for 
Ferona has said that *' three- fourths of those who enter prison 
have been led to a life of crime from neglect of education." The 
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most lastiug impressions ai*e those received in youth, and they 
frequently have a tendency to determine the future life of the 
individual ; these impressions may have a decided effect in mould- 
ing the character for good or evil. It has been remarked that it 
is as hard for a healthy child to do a wrong as it is difficult for 
a defective one to do a ricrht act. Daniel Webster, the American 
statesman, once said that ** Knowledge does not comprise all 
which is contained in the large term education. The feelings are 
to be disciplined, the passions are to be restrained, true and 
worthy motives are to be inspired, a profound religious feeling 
is to be instilled, and a pure morality inculcated under all cir- 
cumstances. AU this is comprised in education." With this, I 
am entirely in accord. 

THE RELATION OF PRISON LIFE TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF INSANITY AMONG PRISONERS. 

PAUL B. BOWERS, M. D., PHYSICIAN, INDIANA STATE PRISON, MICH- 
IGAN CITY, IND. 

There is a prevalent Jdea entertained by those who are not 
familiar with the mechanism of organic, or functicmal insani- 
ties, that the mental experiences incident to life in confinement 
stand in primary causal relationship to the development of men- 
tal diseases which are common among prisoners. 

Even among physicians who are trained psychiatrists the 
idea is so firmly implanted that prison life, of itself, produces 
insanity, that some members of the German school have desig- 
nated some of the atypical forms of the essential insanities which 
occur in convicts as prison p^choses. 

One alienist, in supporting the theory that prison life pro- 
duced insanity, advances the following argument: **It is true, 
imprisonment acts more deleteriously upon the psyche of the 
criminal by passion, and the accidental criminal, but even the re- 
cidivist who would be expected to feel less keenly the painful loss 
of freedom, falls a prey to deleterious effects of prison life. The 
unfavorable hygienic surroundings which are found in most pris- 
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ons, the scarcity of air, exercise, readily prepare the way for a 
breakdown, even in an habitual criminal. Above all, however, 
it is the emotional shock and depression which invariably accom- 
pany the painful loss of freedom, the loneliness and seclusion 
which force the prisoner to a raking occupation with his own 
mind, to a persistent introspection making him feel so much 
more keenly the anxiety and apprehension for the future, the 
remorse for his deed, that play an important role in the produc- 
tion of mental disorders/' 

Before conceding the correctness of this view it will be neces- 
sary to study the mechanism of mental diseases which are in- 
duced by the above-mentioned factors, the psychology of the 
criminal, his physical organization, his burden of heredity, his 
habits, and the penal institutions and their administrations. It 
is true that the various experiences of life produce reactions of 
painful or pleasurable nature, depending upon the character of 
the occurrences, and the psychical organization of the person re- 
ceiving them, but these reactions, if not pathologic, do not alter 
or abrogate the individual's usual manner of thinking, feeling 
and acting. 

Mental traumatism resulting from the disgrace of criminal 
conviction and imprisonment, have been suffered time and again 
without the development of a mental disorder. Dr. Carlos F. 
McDonald remarks ** Substantially every individual at some time 
or other during his life is exposed, in many cases repeatedly, to 
many of the so-called exciting causes of insanity, both mental 
and physical, and yet, despite this fact, we find that sanity is 
the rule, insanity the exception.'' We shall expect therefore that 
those individuals who develop psychotic symptoms as sequeliB 
to imprisonment have for the basis of their mental disorders 
defective or unstable mental substrata. 

Kraepelin has stated that mental disorders develop about ten 
times more frequently in prison than in the ordinary walks of 
life, but this is not strange, when we stop to consider that the 
crowds which haunt our prisons are largely composed of men- 
tally and physically defective individuals, who find themselves 
unable to battle with life because of their abnormal organiza- 
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tions. Many of them belong to the ranks of crank, vagabond, 
pauper and prostitutes, the slag of social evolution. 

**Wilman*s in a study of an hundred and twenty-seven 
vagabonds found sixty-six cases of dementia praecox.*' The 
penal institutions serve as social clearing houses, so to speak, but 
not i\s etiologic factors for the production of insanity. 

During my experience a^ a member of the staff of the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for the Insane, I encountered sailors and 
soldiers who sought military service in an endeavor to escape 
their imaginary pursuers and persecutors. Those individuals of 
the dementia praeeox constitution, the constitutional inferiors 
and organic failures who sought military life in response to the 
call of the wanderlust found themselves at last properly claasi- 
fied in the Government Hospital for the Insane. 

They escaped close observation until becoming identified with 
the military, which resulted in the disclosure of their defects. 
Military life did not primarily create their insanities. Army 
life serves as a means to segregate the fit from the unfit, the same 
can be said of the prisons, whose populations in general are far 
below in mental status that of the military. 

In order to have a proper conception of the relation between 
the insanity of prisoners and those factors which are alleged to 
be operative in the production of psychogenetic mental states, 
we must acquaint ourselves with the forms of mental disease 
which are common in penal institutions. To accomplish this the 
prisoner's physiological, anatomical and mental organization 
must be analyzed, to determine whether or not there exists an 
underlying defective foundation upon which active mental dis- 
turbances can be erected or whether or not there is latent mental 
disease lying dormant to be disclosed by some disagreeable men- 
tal experiences of prison life. 

Anthropology had thas far failed to establish a distinct crim- 
inal type, but marks of constitutional inferiority are exceedingly 
common in prison populations. Among the anatomical effects 
are to be found malformations of the skull, teeth and palate, the 
Darwinian tubercle. Morel ear and prognathism, all of which 
may be interpreted to mean reversions to more primitive types. 
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These same evidences of stigmata are, of course, frequently 
found in normal individuals, but they so often appear in our 
defective, dependent and delinquent classes that they may be 
considered as marks to diflferetiate the normal from the abnor- 
mal, and they at least suggest that the causes which produced 
them produced corresponding defects in the psyche. 

The physiological abnormalities encountered are perversion 
of the sexual instinct, uncontrollable desires for licjuors, migiane, 
disorders of the nervous system, insensibility to pain, defects of 
speech and reduced physiological tension. The psychic stigmata 
are more clearly defined here. We find exaggerated egotism, ec- 
centricities, ill-balanced mental activities, irritability, inability 
of continuous application to mental or manual labor, emotional 
poverty, brutality and fatalism. The esthetic sense is often de- 
praved, tattooing is quite frequent, eroticism is shown in seventy- 
five (75)' per cent, of all tattoo marks. We will find that the 
habits and heredity of the criminals are the chief elements in 
the production of their insanities. 

A tabulation of 2,681 consecutive admissions to the Indiana 
State Prison, where criminals over thirty and murderers are re- 
ceived, will be studied. I found that out of this number, 2,293 
prisoners had used alcohol, 83 per cent, of this number had used 
intoxicating liquors to excess, getting drunk at freciuent inter- 
vals, 1,362 admitted that they had been infected with gonorrhea, 
476 admitted infection with syphilis, and we can safely surmise 
that nearly as many more had been infected but denied their 
venereal history; 127 admitted the use of narcotics, 1,879 had 
been previously convicted of criminal oflfenses. This last fact 
shows a clear mental defect, namely, a lack of inhibitor}^ control. 

One hundred and fifty-three had been convicted of rape, 43 
had been convicted of sodomy, 46 had been convicted of incest, 
making a total of 242 convictios for perversions and inversions 
of the sexual instinct. Pederasty is by no means uncommon 
among the recidvist and habitual criminals. One hundred twelve 
were actively insane at the time of admission, 47 were epilep- 
tics, 596 were classified a« dull, nearly 50 as feeble-minded of 
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varying degrees, 622 had relatives who were insane, feeble- 
minded or epileptic. 

After a careful study of these figures, we are not at all sur- 
prised at the large number of insanities which develop, and are 
recognized in prison. Before going further, the administration 
of modern prisons will be reviewed. The prisons of today, which 
are conducted on broad humanitarian plans, evolved from care- 
ful scientific study and experience, are based on two funda- 
mental principle. First, that an artificial environment should 
be created in prison which should resemble those conditions ex- 
isting in normal society; second, to provide such training for 
the hand and mind as will secure for the prisoner that degree of 
adaptability which will enable him to live in society without con- 
flict with his environment when his prison sentence is finished. 

The idea of retributive justice is no longer the dominant prin- 
ciple that governs our relation with offenders; penology is no 
longer a mere matter of speculation, it penetrates deeply into 
the subjects of biology, eugenics, psychology, and sociology, for 
crime is now recognized as a social disease. Therefore we have 
"incorporated in our system of social therapeusis the same gen- 
eral principles which govern our treatment of the sick. The 
modem prisons have been styled, and rightly too, ** moral ortho- 
pedic institutes, where deformed and wayward feet are straight- 
ened out and put in proper paths." 

Our penal institutions are sanitarily constructed, properly 
ventilated and scrupulously clean; wholesome and appetizing 
food is supplied in abundance and of healthful variety. Pew 
institutions for criminals nowadays are not supplied with circu- 
lating libraries of well selected books, weekly religious services, 
musical concerts and frequent entertainments, military drills and 
calisthenics, but better than all these, mental diversions afforded 
the pris(m inmates is a daily and wholesome occupation which 
provides usually some small compensation. 

Under the regime of prison life with its healthful food, daily 
wholesome emplojrment, regular hours for sleep, and medical 
care, we find that many prisoners who were on the verge of a 
mental and physical breakdown at the time of admission, owing 
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to their vicious habits of intoxication, prostitution, and drug in- 
gestion, are restored to health. 

After considering the characteristics of the criminal and 
touching brifly on the methods of administration, construction 
and sanitary conditions of prisons, we will study the type of 
prisoner who develops insanity while serving sentence in penal 
institutions. In conformity with the theory of psychogenesis, 
we would conclude that those individuals in prison who meet the 
requirements for the evolution of purely psychogenetic mental 
diseases would be the ones to develop insanities. 

We do not expect the imbecile to experience much sorrow 
upon the death of his mother, or the low grade individual to 
suffer much shock of his conscience on account of his wrong- 
doing, therefore we do not expect the morally anesthetic or the 
individual of low grade intelligence to develop mental disorders 
on account of the painful experiences of remorse and introspec- 
tion. If the psychogenetic factors were the real causes of in- 
sanities in prison we would expect that the accidental criminal, 
or the criminal by passion, should develop insanity, for these 
individuals mose clearly resemble the normal individual, or do 
not differ from him at all ; but on the contrary the facts do not 
admit of this argument, for the higher class of criminals who 
are capable of emotional distress rarely develop insanity, for 
these individuals possess what the normal individual possesses, 
that capacity for adaptation to the environment, and having a 
dear conception of their condition as prisoners they adjust them- 
eelves to their surroundings, conform to the rules and regula- 
tions peaceably, secure the easy births in prison, become clerks 
and foremen and fill other offices of trust. 

Investigation will quickly dissipate the idea that remorse, 
sorrow, and introspection for misdeeds stand in causal relation- 
ship to the development of insanities of convicts. We will, how- 
ever, find that the lower grades of criminals, incapable of intense 
suffering, because of their low grade mentalities and emotional 
poverty, are the ones to develop active insanities during con- 
finement. If we study their histories we still find that their 
lives have been uninterrupted series of conflicts with the law 
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and morals of society. They are morally anesthetic, brutal in 
their passions and indifferent to ethics. Occasionally we find 
an exception to this rule, so far as intellect is concerned, but 
the emotional poverty in these exceptional cases is ever in evi- 
dence. The episodic, psychotic symptoms which are exhibited 
in prison are but the kaleidoscopic pictures of their criminal 
constitutionality which has been their heritage, on which they 
have acquired by evil environments, vicious habits and low 
ideals during the formative period of the mind. The mental 
symptoms which obtain in prison, are merely the evidence of 
underlying grave psychio-physical pathology. 

The insane in prison populations may be divided into two 
classes: First, those persons who are insane at the time of ad- 
mission and whose mental disorders have been overlooked by 
the dispensers of justice. Nearly five (5) per cent, of admis- 
sions to penal institutions belong to this class. 

The method of administering justice of the oflPenders of the 
law are so distorted, .entangled, and confused by the technicali- 
ties of our legal system that the insane and mentally irresponsi- 
ble suffer. 

Indetenninable amounts of time are spent in securing testi- 
mony and evidence relating to the manner, mode and legal classi- 
fication of crime, and the criminal himself is forgotten. The 
courts of justice largely deal with the symptoms of social dis- 
ease instead of dealing with the real cause of crime, i. e., the 
patiiology of our social system; and as one of the results of our 
inadequate methods of dealing with the criminal problem we 
have cases of senile dementia, arterio-sclerotic dementia, paresis, 
paranoia, epilepsy, and dementia praecox sent to prison to be 
punished for crimes which were merely symptomatic expres- 
sions occurring in the evolution of their unrecognized and dis- 
regarded mental diseases. 

The second class is comprised of those who are potentially 
insane and who have escaped close observation in the outside 
world, and when brought in conflict with the law develop and 
exhibit their organic defects, and active psychoses come to light. 
This class is composed of degenrate persons afflicted with the 
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various forms of hysteria, psychasthenia, imbecility, moral im- 
becility, nervous diseases and the sexual perversions. Many in- 
dividuals who have had psychotic symptoms have passed for 
sane, when at liberty, because their mental symptoms were not 
recognized, but upon coming to prison these episodic mental 
states which have previously escaped detection are noticed, and 
fre(iuently these acute exacerbations are charged to prison life. 
This last class, with its prepared candidates for active mental 
disease, furnish the majority of our insane criminals. 

Regis states that **The insanity of degenerates depends on 
grave mental infirmity: in the ordinv^ry insane the psychosis is 
everything. Here it is only a secondary phenomenon, super- 
added and often episodic. There are two distinct elements to 
be considered, the vice of organization, and the mental disease.'' 
Three arbitrary divisions of the degenerate psychoses may be 
made. However no distinct line of demarcation can be drawn 
between them. In the acute hallucinatory form we have halluci- 
nations, maniacal outbreaks, general diatractibility, pronounced 
psycho-motor activity, mutism and delirious states; a paranoid 
state is ofttimes observed ; delusions of a persecutory nature 
obtain, the regime of prison discipline is misinterpreted, perse- 
cutory ideas are built on the flimsiest and most chimerical expe- 
riences, the paranoid ideas become systematized and tenacious, 
and more or less dangerous tendencies are shown by the patient. 
The hysterical form of the degenerative psychosis is often ex- 
hibited. Here we find the hysterical stigmata, the restriction of 
the visual fields, confusional states, affective perversions and 
convulsive attacks. 

The following case was selected to illustrate the type of pris- 
oners who go insane. He belongs to the class of the habitual 
criminal and the recidivist, these being found in the most defect- 
ive strata of criminal society. The life histories of these classes 
are such that we are almost forced to accept the theory of Lom- 
broso that criminality is a psychosis in itself. 

The psychotic episodes which they manifest in prison are 
not new creations, but are merely fluctuations of their disequi- 
liberated mentalities. 
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FAMILY inSTORY. 

White male, twenty (20) years of age; parents living; father 
is a drunkard, mother is an epileptic; the patient is the third 
oldest of eleven children ; one sister has tuberculosis, one brother 
was convicted of burglary, one maternal aunt is in an institu- 
tion for feeble-minded, another maternal aunt is a prostitute 
and horse thief. She has served one term in prison. 

PERSONAL HISTORY. 

Patient's birth was abnormal, forceps delivery. When one 
year of age had anterior-poliomyelitis, which left the patient 
paralyzed in left leg and arm ; did not have the usual diseases 
of childhood; learned to talk at three years of age, learned to 
walk at the age of six ; attended school six years, reached the fifth 
grade. He was always abused and cruelly treated by his mother 
and brothers. WTien fifteen years of age he had a serious quar- 
rel with his mother over some alleged cruelty ; said he assaulted 
his mother. After this aflPair he left home and hoboed about the 
country for about six months and then returned home. Shortly 
after his return he developed a psychotic episode which lasted 
about three weeks. During this period of time he was confused, 
delusional, homicidal and violent ; vfas locked in county jail for 
safe keeping and steps were taken for his transfer to an insane 
asylum, but before this measure was carried out his symptoms 
subsided and he was released from jail. Upon his release he 
again resumed the life of a hobo, which he lived for four years, 
until admitted to prison. During his nomadic career he associ- 
ated with criminals and prostitutes, drank to excess, indulged 
in venereal excesses and practiced sodomy. He was arrested at 
least sixty times, and was twice convicted of larceny and served 
jail sentenccfi. In Februarj% 1911, while hoboing in Indiana, he 
spent all his funds for liquor and debauches, and in order to 
secure money planned a robbery. He states that many times 
he heard his hobo friends tell how easy it was to do a **hold up" 
and secure some easy money. Acting upon these ideas, he en- 
tered the house of a gentleman unknown to him and demanded 
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money. His victim offered some resistance to the intrusion and 
the patient shot him, killing him instantly. 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION. 

White male, 5 feet 4f inches. 

Head, anterior-posterior diameter 18.5 C. M. 

Transverse diameter 14.2 ** 

Bimastoid 12 

Bimaxillary 12.2 ** 

Height of forehead 8.9 ** 

Length of nose 3.2 ** 

Right ear 3 

Left ear 3.3 '' 

Cephalic index 77.66 ** 

Head: Cranial type, mesticephalic, marked plagio- 
cephalic on left side and anteriority, palate high, sharply 
arched and narrow, malocculusion of teeth, beard absent. 

Body slender; left arm contracted and atrophied; 
slight contractures of fingers ; atrophy of the left leg and 
contraction of tendo-achrlles and tendons of toes; right 
scoliosis lumbar region. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 

Reflexes normal except for left patellar and tendo 
achilles, both of which were absent. 

MENTAli EXAMINATION. 

Consciousness clouded at times, feels as if he were 
in a dream or a trance; says that something is wrong 
with his mind; has vague ideas of persecution, feels 
obliged to do certain disagreeslble things, unable to con- 
trol his actions, masturbates frequently, ideation limited 
and at times confused ; his conversation is full of criminal 
slang, memory poor, moral sentiment almost lacking; he 
believes it is all right to steal if he escapes being caught ; 
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lacks imagination except for the planning of some crime; 
emotional poverty evident, prefers idleness to profitable 
(employment : accepts his imprisonment with indiff'^rence 
and unconcern. 

Judging from this man's defective organization and history, 
I am of the opinion that he will, in at short course of time, de- 
velop more active psychotic symptoms than he displays at pres- 
ent, and if he does these cannot be properly ascribed to his en- 
vironment. The prison will merely serve as a mirror for his 
degenerate nature. 

If the limitations of this paper permitted, I could furnish 
still more proof from the findings of psychological examinations 
and the histories of prisoners that the primary cause of insanity 
among them is their active predisposition to mental disorders 
and not the environmental influences of prison life, which are 
merely accidental contemporaries. 

I feel that I have emphasized certain points which will tend 
to dissipate the rather prevalent idea **that prison- life of itself 
produces insanity.'' The burden of proof is with those who 
support the prison psychotic complex theory, but the preponder- 
ance of evidence is against such hypothesis, for the alleged psy- 
chogenetic factors, worry, remorse for crime, apprehension and 
introspection exert but little influence on the psyche of the con- 
victs who develop insanities. 

The insane criminals are recruited from the ranks of the 
recidivists who do not mentallj'^ suffer, because their neural or- 
ganizations are below par and their moral and ethical senses are 
blunted and poorly developed. 

It may be further noted that recoveries from mental diseases 
among prisoners are quite rare from the fact that their insani- 
ties are developed on fertile and degenerative soil. 

This being true it is rather difficult to accept the theory that 
prison life of itself produces insanity. 
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discussion. 

Dr. D. C. Peyton, Superintendent Indiana Reformatory : It 
was my misfortune to come in late, and I am very sorry not to 
have heard these two papers. I do know, however, in a general 
way something about what these gentlemen have written. I 
have thought quite a good deal along the lines of education and 
its influences with the men who are more or less defective. Our 
surest hope of the improvement of these men must rest, or de- 
pend, upon their education. They must be trained, and, if you 
please, I am inclined to look at the question of educatiim from 
its broadest possible viewpoint. In every way, every thought, 
every act of the men in the institution constitute in part the edu- 
cation of the man. We have heard considerable said during this 
session with reference to the lower order, or to the undeveloped 
condition of the mentality of the mind. The mind is, I brieve, 
as susceptible in many instances, in fact in most instances, to 
development — the result of scientific training and education — 
as is any other part of the body. I can scarcely see how we can 
hope to improve these men except we have as a fundamental or 
foundation principle the matter of their education. 

W. H. Whittaker, Superintendent District of Columbia. Work- 
house: I was very much interested in both papers read, espe- 
cially that of Dr. Bowers. Education, to my mind, is one of the 
greatest things needed in the penal institutions in this country. 
I will admit this is true concerning the prisoner. But I want to 
appeal to this audience in this thing. The first need in educa- 
tion is with the officers we have that handle these prisoners and 
never will we reach the limit of our success until this govern- 
ment itself organizes in this country a school for the education 
of the people who are to educate the prisoner. In Tokio, Japan, 
a man can not get on the police force until he receives an educa- 
tion as to how to handle the child on the street comer. Educa- 
tion first, but let us have an education in this country that when 
we ask for an employe for these institutions he will have the 
education to handle these poor derelicts. 
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Franklin H. Briggs, New York: Mr. Whittaker has spoken 
of thenecessity of educating the men who deal with the prisoner. 
I want to go one step further in the matter of education and 
say that we need to educate the public. I do not believe that 
you can properly reform or properly educate the hungry man 
or the hungry child. Prom the windows of my office in New 
York City I can look down at Delmonico's on one comer; I can 
look down at Sherry's on the diagonally opposite comer, where 
men spend fifty, one hundred or more dollars in an evening for 
a meal. As I go down town on the Third Avenue elevated I can 
look into windows of so-called homes where they do not see fifty 
dollars for food in six months. I can see children going from 
these so-called homes where the only food they have is a loaf of 
bread, a little coffee, morning, noon and night. The father 
works early and late for the wages which he can receive. The 
mother works early and late for the pittance wlMch she receives, 
and when rent and fuel and necessary clothing are provided, 
the bread and a little coffee comprise their food. What chance, 
ladies and gentlemen, do the children under those conditions 
stand in the public schools? The papers have been full for the 
last few mcmths of the eJtploits of the gangsters down in New 
York and they are recruited from the hungry boys, half-clothed 
boys, uncared for boys. What opportunity has the father for 
the proper training of his children when he is worked from early 
mom imtil late at night, worked hard while at work, and then 
spends an hour getting home in the evening? What chance is 
there for mother love from a mother whose energies are ex- 
hausted from factory work at a pittance! We need to educate 
the public. We need to educate people to believe that eight and 
ten and fifteen per cent, on the investment is morally wrong when 
the people who contribute to that are living upon a pittance. 
You and I are responsible for that. We come here and speak 
about educating the prisoner, the adult prisoner. Why don't 
we get out and preach morning, noon and night, early and late, 
the responsibility of the so-called upper classes of this country, 
the responsibility which they have for the economic c(Hiditions 
that drive boys and girils into crime, that send girls by the 
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thousands in our large cities into prostitution and its kindred 
crimes? There is where we should begin to educate. 

Rev. Prank Richard, Chaplain Ohio Penitentiary: The pa- 
per on education is remarkable in its terseness and yet conveys 
to each one of us a vast amount of information. The brain must 
be educated or the man will be of not very much value to him- 
self. 

As to the other paper on the question of insanity, I wish to 
make this statement, that no man ever commits a crime who is 
in a normal state of mind. It is the abnormal state of mind 
which causes him to commit a crime. What produces an abnor- 
mal state! Environment is one thing; heredity is another. 
There is no doubt about it, because many children are inheritors 
of their parents' misdemeanors. **As a man thinketh, so 
is he." If you think along abnormal lines, you will be abnormal ; 
if you think along normal lines, you are bound to be normal. 
Education will help people into a normal state and you can not 
get it in any other way, and when T say education, I want it 
understood I include a religious education. If God is left out of 
the matter, the man or woman will never amount to very much. 

W. H. Davenport, Secretary Board of State Aid and Chari- 
ties, Baltimore: I am probably the youngest member of this 
Association and do not pretend to be an expert on any phase of 
criminality or prison work. I rise merely to ask a question which 
I wish some one might be able to answer. We have heard a pa- 
per on the necessity of the education of the prisoner. If it is 
necessary to educate the prisoner, it is even more necessary to 
educate the juvenile delinquent. Here in this state we are con- 
fronted with several juvenile institutions under private manage- 
ment, which receive delinquents, some from the state, committed 
regularly, some from other sources, but they claim they can not 
aflPord to pay competent teachers to give the necessary education. 
I would like to know whether the experiment has ever been tried, 
and if so, what is the result of having the public school officials 
of the state go into the reformatories and juvenile institutions 
in general and take charge of the educational work ? 

[20] 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF WOMEN MEMBERS. 

MRS. MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH, NEW YORK CITY. 

It was arranged that this should be a session partly 
for the doctors and party for the women's association, 
a newly formed association within the parent association, to 
which we all belong. It has seemed to me as I have entered into 
the sessions of this wonderful Prison Congress that the para- 
mount purpose of the Association is to inform the ignorant, to 
batter down those senseless walls of prejudice which have been 
so much higher than the stern walls erected around the criminal 
by the state. It is sometimes appalling to us who have been long 
in this work, as so many in this room have, to be confronted with 
the absolute ignorance of the world at large on those themes 
with which we are so familiar that we hardly believe it is neces- 
sary to emphasize them. Oftentimes ignorance spreads too and 
meets us through columns of the press, through the ignorance 
of the passing crowd in the street, through the ignorance even 
of those who hold legislative power over the poor men and women 
whom we have learned to love and work for. 

I was told of an incident that occurred last nighty which, if 
I did not know the absolute integrity of the one who heard it, I 
should think was a joke made up for the occasion. There is a 
placard in the hotel which is the headquarters of the Associa- 
tion, saying that for the time being that beautiful hotel is the 
headquarters of the American Prison Association. There stepped 
up to the desk last night a lady. She had just come from her 
train. She asked at the desk if her room had been reserved for 
her. She was politely told it had certainly been reserved. She 
had looked at the announcement with a look of horror, and when 
the clerk told her she would have to be patient a little while, 
because her room had been occupied and was not straightened 
up for her occupancy, she shrank back and said, ** There have not 
been any prisoners sleeping in it have there?" 
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Wardens, chaplains, doctors, governors, workers in this great 
field who have gathered here, think of it. I wonder some people 
do not expect to see us all parading around in the lock-step. If 
the world is so ignorant concerning this work, how important 
it is that each one of us emphasize personally and through that 
wonderful organ, the press, all these points which have been so 
wonderfully brought forth in this Congress and which show in 
almost every paper, the humanity, the earnest advance which is 
energizing the whole great mass of penologists. I do not mean 
scientific ones that have studied only in the laboratory, but the 
practical penologists who are studying and earnestly seeking to 
help the individual man in his individual difficulty. 

I have not risen this afternoon to speak on the different 
phases of the work which have already been discussed. I am 
going to try to keep t^e subject upon our program. I do not 
stand here as a representative of the Volunteers of America, 
.for I certainly have not come to this Congress to advertise my 
work or speak of my experience in or out of prison. It was 
thought at the last Prison Congress, and perhaps at some former 
ones, that it would be very desirable if the ladies, representing 
this great field, could get together for mutual help and advice. 
We also asked that there should be given a time upon the pro- 
gram when women who were directly concerned and interested 
in the work for women prisoners should have an opportunity to 
emphasize this very important and very difficult part of the field. 
I felt at the time, and still feel, that I am not the one to take 
this place or be chairman of the Association, for it is eminently 
the place for some woman who has herself been studying the 
problem from within the walls, but the papers which will be 
read in a few moments will be from those who have watched 
the problem from the inside and who will bring to you their 
knowledge, and then we hope to throw open this meeting for 
discussion, and we shall ask every speaker to keep right on the 
points concerning the laws, the discipline, the amusements, the 
physical condition of the women prisoners. Of course if we 
chose we could talk of the wonderful things that science can 
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do for the woman prisoner, but when the prisoner has been dis- 
cussed we can then turn to these other subjects. Some people 
think women are hysterically enthusiastic; that our mission in 
the world is to go and love the woman prisoner, weep over her, 
sympatliize and help her out again. We could discuss her from 
the medical standpoint, for some of us have studied medicine 
and surgery ; we could go into the different technical phases of 
this work, but we want this afternoon to keep ourselves down to 
that one little thought, woman's influence. And, oh, thank God, 
whatever the world may think and whatever it may say, every- 
body earnestly and sincerely interested in the welfare of the 
world knows that behind the scenes, or before the scenes, there 
has ever been a strong, underlying current of influence floating 
out from woman's heart and woman's tact and woman's sacri- 
fice. One of those ignorant notions that I think the Prison Con- 
gress should help explode is the very strong opinion of the world 
outside that when a woman is bad she is irredeemable. I have 
heard it said, with a shrug of the shoulder, **You can't do any- 
thing with a woman who has gotten to the state prison ; when a 
woman has gone wrong you can't do anything with her." I 
believe every woman who has devoted herself to the life of car- 
ing for these unfortunates within prison walls will be ready to 
raise her voice against such a sweeping statement. And yet 
there is one thing I think we should consider, the fact of woman 's 
disadvantage, the woman of this underworld of sin and crime 
and vice. In the little meetings which we have held — and I am 
the spokeswoman for the others — there was one interesting sug- 
gestion made which seemed to me to carry with it quite an un- 
derstanding of the different phases of work for woman and for 
man. The remark was made that a large number of the women 
in prison who were addicted to drink and drugs had taken to 
those evils to drown their shame, despair and misery. Now I 
think those of us who have dealt very much with the men and 
learned their histories in state prison, will find there are a great 
many men who drifted into drunkenness, into drugs, who drifted 
into all sorts of loose, careless living, and through that living 
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were pushed to committing the crime which brought the hand 
of the law upon them. The thought has been suggested that in 
the case of women it may perhaps be found that it is reversed ; 
that some great sorrow, some misfortune, some cruel wrong has 
been the beginning. It has seemed to us that one of those things 
that we must emphasize in our section of the Association is the 
great importance of women *8 oversight of women. I have heard 
men say, **I would rather deal with one hundred men than one 
bad woman." I think that is perfectly right. I do not think a 
man is capable of dealing with anybody's wife but his own, and 
I do not know that he always succeeds then. Of course a man 
behind the scenes to manage, run the institution, is magnificent ; 
but it seems an appalling fact that in this country of ours, in 
this day and generation, there are many places where women 
are confined where there is no woman to watch over and guard 
and sympathize with them. That is wrong. For the sake of the 
men, too, we feel there should be some emphasis laid upon the 
fact that the wonderful work of bringing in jail matrons to 
guard the women has been overlooked. It should be emphasized, 
and the representatives of states where this is not emphasized 
should go away and emphasize it. It is also a very important 
phase of our work to suggest that in certain states where there 
is a governing board of institutions, it seems to be an oversight 
not to have a woman on the board. Some states have rectified 
this and have one woman on the board. Other states have a 
board of women to govern the women's institutions, but there 
are states in this country where there are governing boards that 
govern these institutions where women are confined and no 
woman's voi^^e upon the board. It is not that we doubt the 
ability and the tact and the power of those who govern, but 
there are many little details that a woman can see where a 
man can not, and we are great believers, some of us, not in 
women doing this work and men that work, but they should 
work together and I think perhaps that most of the women pres- 
ent will concede with me that many of us women are what we 
arc today, and can do what we are doing, because of the strong. 
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pure, splendid husbands that we have left at home. I certainly 
can say that. My life work would have been nil if I had not 
had the splendid man I have behind rae to help me and counsel 
with me and do my work when he sends me off into the field, 
which some people might have thought not my mission. On the 
other hand, though we recognize the strength of man where we 
sometimes fail, his executive abiilty where we sometimes would 
get weary, his power to govern where sometimes we feel we 
lack it, yet all strong and good men must concede that there are 
many times when a woman's judgment and a woman's touch 
and a woman's tact can aid, and therefore we want in this meet- 
ing to bring before the Congress the suggestion that this should 
be more prominently thought of in the field of the future, the 
bringing onto every board where women are concerned some 
woman who can aid in the direction of this work. 

In passing, we want to say that we hope in our little associ- 
ation that we shall have the aid of all our wardens' wives. The 
warden's wife is not an official of the prison, yet how often, as 
I have gone into these places, have I found her influence. Not 
only can she comfort, not only can she cheer, not only can she 
praise his work and help him in discouragement, but her influence 
as a woman, her kindly word, her gentle smile, is a wonderful 
help and blessing in any prison to which she goes, and we do not 
want in this conference to overlook the silent, sweet influence 
and the wonderful possibilities and opportunities of the warden's 
wife. You have all heard of Grace Darling. They speak of her 
as one of the women whose name will go down as one of the 
heroines of history. Some speak of her as keeper of the light- 
house that shed its gleam over the water, but do you know she 
was not the keeper of the lighthouse? She kept her brother 
awake to see that he did his duty. So where woman is not offi- 
cial, where woman may have no say, where her work may only 
be the hidden work behind the scenes, perhaps she will be able 
to keep the warden awake, and when he feels discouraged and 
there comes to him, as to so many, the thought that it is a thank- 
less task, she can stand behind him and remind him he is work- 
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ing for eternity, and it is a task the reward of which, will come 
even when the state has forgotten to reward him, from the power 
above and also from those poor hearts to whom he has stretched 
out a kindly, loving hand. 

I want here to emphasize two more important points. The 
women have asked me to bring these before this Congress. It 
has been suggested the women of this Congress want to put them- 
selves on record as absolutely opposed to corporal punishment 
for women in women's prisons and institutions. I suppose 
many will say that was abolished long ago. But I want to 
emphasize the fact that there are states in which women are 
thus punished, and it is an outrage against womanhood and 
civilization that that punishment should be inflicted by men. 
There is one representative in this room who can tell you that 
in one state in this country there is a man in charge of the 
women prisoners that whenever he chooses, out in the fields, he 
can strip these women and flog them with a strap. I believe 
the whole consensus of opinion of this Congress will be forever 
against anything that is so brutalizing to the man who does it, 
to say nothing about the women on whom the punishment is in- 
flicted. There are many of us who do not believe in corporal 
punishment for men or women. I do not believe that any woman 
was any better off by being whipped. 

It has also been stated by some of those who know of the 
question better than I that there is a most painful practice in 
our courts of bringing in the poor wonten who are arrested for 
oflPenses on the street, and after finding them guilty, instead of 
imposing some punishment that may teach a lesson, impose a 
fine, and some man in the courtroom pays that fine," or some 
woman who has kept them in her evil clutches, and the girl 
steps out into the street again, mortgaged soul and body to the 
one who has paid the fine. If something can be done to abolish 
that system it would be a blessing. It has seemed to us that a 
short jail sentence for women is a very foolish proceeding; that 
if a woman has so transgressed the law to be found guilty and 
sentenced she should be put in a place for such a time as to 
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enable her to receive a real practical lesson, a training and edu- 
cation and teaching that will help her to come out a better 
woman. To send a woman to jail, with no work, crowded in 
promiscuously, she is sent out into the world after a fifteen, 
twenty or thirty days' sentence more degraded than when she 
went in, and our women should not be put into prison for these 
short sentences. Of course it is for the legislatures to change 
the laws. We can not do that, but we can get behind and help 
and push if you will tell us how. 



RECREATION FOR WOMEN PRISONERS. 

MRS. J. K. CODDING, LANSING, KANSAS. 

Some appear to think that when they have taken the women 
to the yard and given them an hour's exercise they have fur- 
nished ** recreation;" others act on the theory that a portion 
of time spent in chapel or workroom singing or looking at mov- 
ing pictures is '* recreation;" and a^ain there are those who 
are possessed with the idea that simply a cessation from the 
usual work or routine of discipline is ** recreation." In what 
we shall say, recreation is treated as meaning all of these ideas 
combined, with an active constructive element added. Webster 
says, "Recreation — Refreshment of the strength and spirits after 
toil." Just a change of an emphasis mark and we have this 
word in the comprehensive idea of re-create. Webster's defini- 
tion, and the change of the emphasis mark, is the meaning and 
significance of the word as it appears to our mind and the pur- 
pose we desire to convey when we speak of ** recreation for 
women prisoners." 

Nowhere in our penal code is there any allowance made for 
recreation.. The spirit of all sentences runs after this fashion: 
**You are sentenced to the institution for a definite time, there 
to be confined and employed at hard labor," etc. Until very 
recently this dictum was literally carried out by prison officials; 
and with all our enlightenment and boasted advancement there 
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are many placee where the deviation from the letter and spirit 
of the sentence is far short of recreation — ^barely filling the mean- 
ing of the minor terms of exercise, rest or amusement The 
process of re-creaticm is not considered or thought necessary. 

As soon as we were notified that we had been assigned the 
topic for this meeting we sent a short schedule of queries to 
eighty-two penal institutions. When forty -nine replies had been 
received we made such compilation as our limited time would 
permit. Of the forty-nine replies tabulated twenty-two were 
from penitentiaries, and the rest were from reform schools and 
industrial schools. Seven penitentiaries reported no women, and 
four did not give the number confined. 

We will digress to note one reply that has apparently solved 
the problem of women prisoners satisfactorily, ft is from the 
warden of the Arizona state prison, Mr. R. B. Sims, who wrote, 
in part: 

**I beg to state that the chivalry of the men of the progressive 
state of Arizona is so great that they will not convict or sentence 
a woman to prison servitude. Occasionally the courts give them 
a suspended sentence, the eflFect of which seems to prove very 
satisfactory. There have been no bad effects from the leniency 
shown the women of this state. Their standard of morality is 
high and will compare favorably with any of the older states 
of the Union." 

May heaven's choicest blessings rest on Arizona, and we most 
earnestly wish that all other states could truthfully speak as 
does this man from '*out of the Golden West.'* 

The sixteen penitentiaries report 536 women, and the twenty- 
two other institutions gave their inmates as numbering 4,769. 
a total of 5,305. Thirty-four states were represented in the 
answers. The averap^e age of the women in the penitentiaries 
was twenty-seven years, in the other institutions between fifteen 
and sixteen years. In the penitentiaries 56 per cent, of the 
women were older than the average; in the other institutions 
over 60 per cent, were under fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
These figures are pregnant with possibilities of recreation and 
re-creation. Worked out to details they tell a startling? story — 
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too long for delineation here. This mass of over 5,000 women 
are not mature folk with fixed habits or unehangeable charac- 
ters. They are women in the making, at an age most impres- 
sionable. Shall their prison life, through recreation at work 
and play, make the needed change in thought and action! Shall 
they be taught that society is but a revengeful taskmaster! Or 
shall society, through its legal representatives, bring to these 
women helpfulness, an uplift and a betterment of mind and body 
that is fitting for that part of the human family that represents 
the motherhood of our race ? 

The answers given as to the kind of recreation were in many 
instances so vague or of such general character that it was quite 
evident no fixed plan was in use. It was noticeable and pleas- 
ant to note that where the numbers were large and the most 
successful work is done the games were the most varied and the 
recreation periods long. Six institutions have basket and base- 
ball, two have calisthenics, ten croquet and tennis, one checkers, 
whist and cribbage, two dominoes and puzzles, two exercises in 
chapel, one freedom of yard, 07ie outdoor exercise once a week, 
two picture shows. Three report that games are not allowed. 
One says: ** Outdoor recreation given to keep up health; disci- 
pline not relaxed. ' * 

To give the exact figures and details of these recreations 
mentioned and the variations suggested would require too much 
time and weary your patience. Classified generally: About 
one-half of these 5,305 women and girls are given what appears 
to be at least a fair attempt at recreation, about one-fourth are 
simply given exercise anid amusement, about one-fourth are 
allowed no change from the regular routine except as a special 
privilege. As to the maintenance of discipline during the recre- 
ation, or so-called recreation, period, about the same proportion 
prevails as to the relaxation of the strict prison rules. But one 
institution reports that all discipline is removed. 

These brief deductions will give you an adequate idea of the 
conditions that prevail. Anyone familiar with prison work will 
readily comprehend that there is much room for improvement. 
What shall be done to change and better these conditions! 
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We must take as a basic prin('i[)le this one truth : The penal 
institution should not be a mere place of punishment. It should 
be a place of reform, repair — a re-creation for the inmate. There 
is punishment a-plenty in being taken away from the daily avo- 
cation, from home, relatives and associates, and in being deprived 
of liberty. Every prison worker knows that the enforcement of 
prison rules and regulations is a severe discipline to the i>risoner. 
It is conceded that prison punishment is not the end, but the 
means to a much-desired result — the improvement by corrective 
treatment of the individual. Preparation to come out of the 
prison should begin the day the individual goes in. 

To take the Kansas prison for an illustration : We have 60 
women — 40 federal prisoners and 20 Kansas women. Broadly 
classed under three heads their crimes are: Against property 
(as burglary, larceny, etc.), 46.5 per cent.; against persons (as 
murder, assault, white slavery, etc.), 44.5 per cent.; against 
society (as maintaining a nuisance, false pretenses, etc.), 9 per 
cent. To begin with we recognize that these women are the 
product of a poorly planned and badly organized social life. The 
illiterate are 14 per cent. ; 58 per cent, have never reached the 
fourth grade in school, and only 6 per cent, have reached the 
high school. -It cannot be questioned that the lack of education 
and the want of training are prolific sources of the wrong -doing 
of these girls and women. Being both ignorant and untrained 
they fall an easy prey to temptation. 

These wom^ are a fair representation of prison women every- 
where. Bear in mind, that the great majority of these, our sis- 
ters, are untrained, indifferent, irresponsible, often with strong 
masculine tendencies, abnormal or subnormal in their physical 
and mental make-up. The fact of being behind the bars does not 
change the mental, moral or physical nature of the women. A 
grave mistake is made when we try to think that because a judge 
has rendered a decision and passed a sentence that places a woman 
in a penal institution that the calibre of the individual is changed. 
They still have the same old habits, caused by the same old in- 
clinations, all finding their source in the same old undisciplined 
mind. The natural traits that have developed from infancy will 
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be the same. If the woman by environment and association has 
been taught to deceive, to lie, to cheat, to steal, to commit these 
acts is not wrong in her code of ethics — unless caught ; then not 
understood as moral wrong, but as a legal violation, and the 
crime consists in being caught, not in the fact that the act has 
been committed. 

Wise recreation, then, would appear to consist in healthy- 
sports, where the give and take faculty is prominent ; where an 
unfair or cowardly act would be strongly condemned by their im- 
mediate associates. The lesson of a fair deal should be constantly 
taught. Let it be impressed that an unfair act is wrong in prin- 
ciple and always brings disaster to the doer and puts her in ill- 
repute with her fellow associates, in prison or out. Athletic 
training is splendid for this purpose. It builds the physical 
fibre, quickens the sense of right and wrong, trains the brain to 
act and the body to obey. This could be greatly enlarged upon, 
but these are the salient points. 

In recreation much depends upon the kind of work. If the 
employment is indoors then the recreation should be out of doors 
as much as possible. If the work is in the field, in the garden 
or cotton patch, then a picture show, music or entertainment is 
healthful and helpful. Just in proportion as there are various 
kinds of indoor work, so there should be different kinds of recre- 
ation. If a woman has bent over a machine for eight or ten 
hours, with lips closed and thoughts running riot, then the 
quicker she is taken into God's out-of-doors, where she can see 
the blue sky, feel mother earth beneath her feet, engage in a game 
of ball or other exercise that will change the use of the physical 
muscles, the better for the woman. This change will aid her to 
forget the hard and bitter things, and the evil suggestions that 
have been in her mind during her hours of toil. Then when her 
time of recreation is over, physically tired, and hungry, her sup- 
per is more appreciated and she goes to her cell to sleep — ^not to 
plot and plan for the impure and degrading things of the under- 
world. If her work is in the laundry, or in heavy kitchen or 
house duties, where the physical is thoroughly exercised, let the 
outdoor recreation be of less strenuous character — swinging, 
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croquet; or, possibly simply resting, with something to occiipy 
and divert the mind. But have some outdoor recreation for 
every inmate every day. 

Do not be afraid of giving too much time for recreation. 
That is what builds into the woman a fitness for the many 
changes in the life which they should take up when they leave 
the prison. 

There is not a State in the Union that needs the product- 
money from the labor of these unfortunate women. There is 
not a State that will not have to pay for the care of these same 
delinquents and their offspring, either in charitable or penal 
institutions, later, unless the proper recreation goes into their 
upbuilding while the State has them in charge. Prom an 
economic standpoint it is a gain, not a loss, to have plenty of 
time used in proper recreation. If the treatment is to be cor- 
rective we should have a ** balanced ration,'' so to speak — so 
much work and so much play. Let us bear in mind that some 
kinds of work, properly done, is recreation. Anything that tends 
toward the re-creation, that is to build up or build over, or 
build anew, either mentally, morally or physically, is beneficial. 
This repair or renewal should be done as quickly as possible. To 
grow these women into a fitness for self-support and self-control 
is our responsibility as well as our opportunity. When we say 
self-support, we mean that they have such training in some line 
of work as will enable them to honestly earn a livelihood. A 
training that will enable them to do some one thing well, that 
they may be able to see and understand the development from 
the raw material to the finished product, be it making a garment^ 
canning fruit or planting seeds in the garden. This is a true 
mental re-creation, and a recreation, if the worker is taught the 
work as a means to a good end. Planning, doing and finally 
realizing that they can really do something useful, and so become 
a necessary part of that society with which they have been at 
war, is truly a re-creation, and its accomplishment can be 
easily made a recreation. I put emphasis on the fact of^ a 
finished product, because in so many of our institutions one 
woman does only one little part of the completed whole. One 
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makes button-lioles day in and day out, another tacks on buttons 
while someone else stitches facings. In this way the mind forgets 
to act, the hand works mechanically like a machine, and the 
woman becomes a mere automaton. The result is familiar to all 
prison workers — simply remove the woman to the insane ward. 

As to the value of the recreation on the prison discipline 
I will let two of the people who have had large experience speak 
for that part — we would like to give more but time forbids. 

^frs. Jessie D. Hodder, Superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory for Women, with 182 under her charge says: 

**I plan to have the women have, when possible, half an hour 
out of doors every day, and when the work rooms are slack they 
can be sent into the yard for fifteen or twenty minutes at other 
times. There is no discipline maintained over them any more 
than to insist upon wholesome, womanly conduct. The officers 
walk among them as much as possible so as to avoid groiips 
getting together and indulging in vile talk. 

**]Vry rea-son.s for letting them have games are exactly the 
same as would hold good for people outside institutions. *A11 
work and no play make Jack a dull boy.' I think the reasons for 
alloA\dng games are manifold. It is humane to do so. It helps 
to let off steam. It helps to make them forget their own sorrows. 
It teaches co-operation with others. It teaches fairness, and I 
believe it is very wholesome to do it, and I also do it because I 
know that I should go almost mad if I had to sit in a work room 
all day and could not have a minute's freedom of my own. I 
let lip on the discipline because I feel sure that if the women 
can not be trusted in a wholesome, womanly way in here they 
can not be trusted outside, and I want them to do in the insti- 
tution only what is necessary in order to keep dignified order, but 
I want no humiliating discipline. 

**I think the effect upon the health of the women has been 
excellent. * • * j think that music as a recreation factor 
has tremendous value in institutions of this kind." 
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Mrs. Emma J. 'Sullivan, Superintendent of the Mercer Re- 
formatory for Women, Toronto, Ontario, says: 

**As to the time devoted to recreation, three-quarters of an 
hour at noon, and, in summer or fine weather, an hour in the 
evening I certainly believe in prison recreations — conducted 
properly, but there must be a certain amount of discipline in 
the method.'* 

Miss Emily E. Rhoades, Superintendent of the Indiana Wom- 
an *s Prison says: 

**By allowing the playing of games, relaxation of discipline, 
etc., it brings more sunshine into the pris<mers' lives, is restful; 
they are happier, more hopeful ; it is a change, means healthier 
minds and bodies; they do better work and are glad to do it. 
Recreation has a good effect upon prison discipline, health of 
prisoners and the general conduct." 

Can we not say, recreation is a necessary part of every penal 
institution; just as needful as strict discipline? Any institu- 
tion that fails to provide a surcease from toil is a hundred 
years behind the timas, and fails of the purpose for w^hich it is 
maintained. It is the duty and the privilege of those in charge 
to fit the recreation to the person and the place. We have only 
attempted to give a general outline of the hofv and where. Recre- 
ation for women is especially needful, for the physical and 
mental calibre of the sex is peculiarly and markedly affected by 
the sombemess or wholesomeness of their .surroundings. Through 
crime woman may forfeit her right to the blessings of liberty and 
social life, but she does not forfeit her inherent right to God's 
free gift of sunshine and pure air, and she can never forfeit her 
right to exercise to the fullest extent what honor she may 
possess. It may not be much, but it will enlarge by proper 
exercise; it may be not large, but it will Ix* strengthened by use. 
This inherent honor is the vital spark that mast be fanned to a 
fflow and a blaze if there is to be a redemption. Therefore we 
plead for .systematic and enlightened recreation in every prison. 
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discussion. 

Mrs. Emma J. 'Sullivan, Superintendent Mercer Reforma- 
tory, Toronto. When first appointed to take charge of the Mercer 
Reformatory I visited the Sherburne Prison, and to Mrs. Mor- 
ton's courage and counsel I owe more than I can say. 

I should like to say a word regarding what Mrs. Codding 
has been telling about recreation. We have to consider always 
the spare time for the officers in charge of our prisons. We are 
particular in our institution not to overwork the women. Their 
hours of labor do not exceed eight, but I am sorry to say that 
those who are looking after the women have tO spend twelve, 
thirteen and fourteen hours with them. 

Conceming discipline, there is discipline everywhere. The 
household that is properly regulated must have its discipline. 
We unconsciously acquire a certain amount of discipline in our 
own home, if it is a good one, in our schools and even in the 
club. You absorb a certain amount of order and system but 
the unfortunate woman who comes into the prison usually comes 
from an unordered home or a broken home or a disorderly home. 
She has not spent much time in school, if any. She has been 
a truant. And of clubs I am afraid she knows nothing. Up to 
the time we receive her, before the law put its hand upon her, 
the discipline which she has known has perhaps been the disci- 
pline of the street. That means that for some act she might be 
punished one time and another time the act may be ignored, and 
all she has learned is that if she acts slyly and does not get 
caught she can avoid prison. We get these women into the 
prisoji. Incidentally I might say that it was my good 
fortune once in Washington to visit your Supreme Court and I 
was greatly impressed by the majesty of the law as seen in 
the Capitol. I was impressed and awed. But they are con- 
sidering one problem. Has any one ever been impressed with 
the majesty of the law in a police court? And yet it is souls 
that are counting there, I am talking of the woman. It is there 
she gets here first conception of w^hat the law is to her. Is 
the law going to be a protection to her? I am afraid she has 
not alw^ays found the right kind of protection upon the streets. 
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When I receive a woman into our prison I first try to impress 
her with the necessity of discipline in the institution and I do 
not hand her a set of rules and say **obey these/' but I try to 
have a talk with her and explain to her the necessity of certain 
rules. The first thing to do is to arouse some self-respect. I tell 
her if she is going from one part of the building to another, she 
is not to act as a child would that is let out of school, rush about 
and be noisy, but I say **You are a woman and your own self- 
respect should teach you to go about in a dignified way from 
one duty to another. Even though a prisoner you are a woman ; 
do the thing decorously and proper." A large body of people, 
doing the same thing at the same time obtain a certain amount of 
discipline. It is easier to do if all are doing it together. When 
the bell rings for rising, all women rise together. I tell this 
to the woman in my oflSce. Another bell rings and the prisoner's 
door will be opened and she will perform such duties as may be 
required, but she must do it in an orderly way. There is reason 
for il We must have things done properly. We owe it to 
ourselves. I say further to her : '* You are going to be in one of 
the workshops for some time and T want you to do your work 
thoroughly and well, and if you are talking you will not pay at- 
tention to your work and it will not turn out well. I am going to 
ask of you the same order as would be exacted in any well man- 
aged workshop." If I should start in and tell her she must not 
speak a word from morning until night, it would frighten her. I 
explain to her she must not talk ; she must be careful ; in going 
from one duty to another she must do as the other women do. 
I feel in my own mind that she must first be taught obedience, 
then not to deceive. She must be taught truth. The next thing 
is to do away with a bad habit, whatever it may be. We all 
know we can not push out a bad habit unless we put a good one 
in its place. I make it almost impossible for her to be deceitful. 
She finds honesty is the best policy. 

What will happen to the woman if she does not do these 
things! After having tried to instil into her sentiments of 
self-respect and doing things for the good they will do, 
I point out the privileges of the institution. She may go to 

in} 
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chapel if she behaves. We have prayers every morning during 
the week and on Sunday which she may attend. She may receive 
her friends regularly. She may do in her spare time such work 
as she wishes to do. There is also a little society in the institution 
which she may join if she feels inclined to do so. This is a 
society of clean speech. There are no obligations except the 
promise to refrain from all indecent, blasphemous language. I 
am glad to say the majority of the women have joined this society 
and the only rule is that if the promise is broken the woman 
comes to me herself directly and tells me of it. It has nothing to 
do with the discipline of the house. She receives no punishment. 
It is only that she has broken her word and the button she wore 
is taken from her. Those of you who have no such society, I 
recommend it. 

These women are told that if they will do as they should, 
they may enjoy these privileges, but if they disobey they must 
stay to themi5elves until they are ready to be obedient. If 
guilty of refractory, noisy conduct, a little limitation of diet 
will be given, all the bread to eat and all the water to drink that 
they may want, but that is all. 

The trouble I find in disciplining a woman who is trouble- 
some is that when she wishes to rebel against her punishment 
she will make a noise. She will scream. She will yell. So we 
have cured that. Incidentally I might tell yoa our prison is 
amusing in some respects. The punishment cells for women were 
in pairs. If I put two women in one place, even though one in 
a cell, they are close. That w^ould not be much punishment. It 
shows how men do not always know how to construct a prison 
for women. We have fixed a cell for these noisy women. We 
have two built now, constructed so that the noise made in that 
particular cell can not be heard over the rest of the house, and 
the most troublesome woman I have had usually is ready to 
conform to rules after a short sojourn there. What they want 
is sympathy and to create a disturbance. You do not need to 
use harsh treatment. It is rarely that I give the bread and water 
diet. Physically they need building up as much as possible. If 
a woman is kept by herself and not given any work to do, she is 
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ready to come out and obey the rules and work faithfully at 
whatever work is required of her. 

We have different kinds of work in our institution. All 
kinds of sewing and a very extensive laundry. In placing 
a woman in the sewing-room we must study her constitution 
and character sufficiently to know whether she can remain in 
that one sitting position for the time a woman is expected to 
be there. Some women are of such a restless disposition, it 
w^ould be inviting them to break the rules if placed in such 
work. And those who do sew, it is wise to change their employ- 
ment. The same with other work. There is every variety of 
housework. Every kind of painting that is done within the 
prison is done by the women. We could not keep our prison 
in order if we had to pay for the painting. I have had ten 
years' experience in conducting that prison and I have had 
experience with workmen going in and out, but we have found 
it the wisest policy to do everything that is possible ourselves, 
and how you can manage prisons for women where men come 
and go indiscriminately, even with discretion, I do not under- 
stand. I find it extremely difficult to discipline when workmen 
come in from the outside and it is not altogether the women's 
fault. 

Concerning corporal punishment, there is no such thing as 
corporal punishment in any institution for women in Canada. 
Our women are never whipped. I think I have given you the 
limit of their punishment when I say they are put in solitary 
confinement and that not for any great length of time. When 
they are ready to obey we allow them to come out. 

I wish to speak about the prison farm that Mr. Whittaker has 
been telling you about and which he has managed so successfully, 
though only two and one-half years old. We are trying to 
have a jail farm in Toronto where the male offenders will be 
placed, but vre do not think it wise at all to have even a portion 
of that large farm of some 600 to 1,000 acres devoted to the 
women. Why do we want to put the women out on a farm? It 
is to give them more liberty and as much liberty as is possible. 
But we could not put the women out at one end and the men at 
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another end of the same farm "unless somebody was kept very 
closely confined, so we are not jroing to put the women on that 
jail farm. We are hoping they will have one for women alone. 
I always feel women 's institutions should be managed by women 
and as far away from the men as possible. 

Mrs. Wallace B. Campbell, member board of trustees Indi- 
ana Girls' School: Possibly this is somewhat of an experiment 
in having boards composed entirely of women. It may be so in 
Indiana. It may be the next generation will say it is entirely 
a mistake, but at present I do not believe we feel so about it. 

When the woman's department was taken away from the 
men's department at Jeffersonville, about 1870. or 1871, the 
lx)ard which then looked after women prisoners was made up 
partly of women. 

About six years ago when the girls who comprised the 
industrial or juvenile side of this work, were taken from the 
Woman's Prison and put into a separate institution (and by the 
way, Indiana kept her girls and women under the same roof and 
within the same walls until about six years ago), according to 
law the board for each institution, the Indiana Woman's Prison 
and the Indiana Girls' School, was composed of four women 
each. So today we have a Woman 's Prison Board of four women, 
the Girls' School Board composed of four women, and one 
woman on the board of the School for Peeble-Minded Youth. 

If I should undertake to tell you the scandals we have had 
in Indiana before the women were taken away from the men's 
prison at Jeffersonville, the dreadful conditions that existed 
there because men had complete control of the women; if I 
should tell of the scandals we have had in Indiana's jails and that 
we still have where there is no matron ; if I should tell you some 
of the things that happen out at our poor asylums where men in 
charge have taken advantage of the women confined, we would 
need no other argument in Indiana for women's boards. We 
have had occasional scandals in institutions but we have not had 
any so far in an institution managed by women. How long that 
may exist I can not tell you. Investigations come sometimes 
unexpectedly even to boards of trustees or superintendents, but 
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8o far notliiug of the kind ha>i existed, and so far as I know 
conditions in Indiana are on sueli a basis that we would not 
think of returning to the conditions where men have complete 
charge of institutions in which women are incarcerated. 

W.H. Whittaker: I should like to ask Mrs. 'Sullivan 
concerning the matter of feeding. How do you seat your pris- 
oners at the table and what privileges do you give them ? 

Mrs. 'Sullivan: In the woman's reformatory the women 
are assembled in one large dining-room, all facing one way. The 
utensils are white enameled ware. They do not talk during the 
meal. We could not allow that for they are only given twenty 
minutes for the meal. The noon hour is given for recreation — 
from twelve to one o'clock — and I would not wish that recreation 
hour to be broken in upon. 

Mrs. Codding: In our dining-room they are seated at tables, 
the blacks at one table and the whites at another. The service is 
exactly the same. We use blue porcelain dishes and a good bill- 
of-fare. We have our recreation prior to the meal. The girls 
go from the sewing-room out into the yard and after the meal 
directly to their cells. We observe the silent rule at meal time. 

Mr. Whittaker: I am much interested. In my institution I 
trust this matter to women, but they come to me for advice. I 
am thinking of building a new dining-room, and seating from 
four to six at a table, more like we do in a home, and allow quiet 
conversation at the table. 

I want to disagree with the lady from Kansas in one thing — 
the work for imbeciles, feeble-minded or insane. I believe that a 
person is better oflf in the regular daily shift, with buttons to 
sew on, than to be isolated in an insane ward, though she may be 
able to do but that one thing. 

Mrs. Codding: That is farthest from our thought. The 
thought I have is in working all women on any one thing with 
nothing completed. The woman grows tired of it and she be- 
comes indolent and can not work. 
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Mrs. Drewry, Baltimore Jail : I wish to say that the rules of 
our City Jail are very much like those in Canada. We have the 
silent system. We have all the reli^ous services on Sunday. I 
do not think the people of Baltimore have any reason to feel 
ashamed of the treatment our girls receive in our institution. 

W. T. Davies, Chief Jailer Cook County Jail, Chicago, Illi- 
nois: I agree very much with what the speakers have said this 
afternoon. The management of women in prisons is quite a co- 
nundrum. I believe in women managing women. I represent the 
Cook County Jail, which perhaps is the largest in the United 
States, not excepting the Tombs of New York. We liandle over 
twelve thousand prisoners a year and the daily average of women 
is about forty, about the average of our large penitentiaries. 
For the women's department we have five matrons who work in 
eight hour shifts and are continually on duty. No male em- 
ployes are allowed to go anywhere near the women 's department. 
The women are segr^ated as much as possible. They are fed at 
tables. All sit at one table facing each other and converse during 
meals. The utensils are white enameled ware ; knives and forks, 
etc. I adopted that system three years ago and have never had 
occasion to protest against any conduct or unnecessary noise in 
any respect. I wish I could feed the men in the same way, but it 
is not possible under the conditions. I believe in women man- 
aging the women's department. 

Mrs. Booth: I wish we might ask Mr. Whittaker to say 
something about reforming women with short sentences. I be- 
lieve the women he has in his institutions are short termed pris- 
oners. 

Mr. Whittaker: That is a question that haa bothered me 
more than any other question at the workhouse. In my ex- 
perience of fifteen years I have not been accustomed to handling 
short termed people. I have been accustomed to knowing my 
people and knowing their characters, but when we receive from 
fifteen to thirty a day and discharge that many a day, all having 
a sentence inside of twenty days, we hardly know any of them, 
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and I am now advocating for the District of Columbia, and have 
started a method of advertising in the District papers, that we 
have for our institution an indeterminate sentence of not less 
than thirty days nor more than two years. The worst crime, I 
think, is for the police courts to blacken an individual's character 
with a sentence of fifteen days. If the law is violated so lightly 
as to require only fifteen days to punish the individual, we come 
back to the old system of trained police officials who will 
take that person home and give her a good lecture and not 
bring her before the police court. But after probation has 
failed, or a suspended sentence has failed, then give long enough 
sentences so we will have time to make them over. 

Mrs. Ophelia L. Amigh. Birmingham, Alabama: I think 
one of the most abominable practices that any State can be 
guilty of is the short sentence I have found this so because I 
have had practical demonstration of it a good many times and 
I know that is just as abominable as placing some girl or woman 
in some jail or reformatory where she is likely to have an educa- 
tion and training, and then come along with a writ of habeas 
corpus, take her out and put her into the same condition she was 
before. Not long ago in talking with a judge, I said, **Why did 
you sentence that girl to only thirty days?'' He said, ** Why, you 
would not give a longer sentence to girl like that, would you V I 
said, **Yes, I would give her two or three years. It is the girl's 
only chance for an education." lie thought he was doing her a 
remarkable kindness. It was just as much stain to give her a few 
days as if he had given her as many years. Too much harm is 
done in that way. Women and girls are taken before a police 
justice and some one stands around in the room ready to give 
bail to get the person out. They are mortgaged body and soul 
to the person who pays the fine. We need more education along 
this point everyw^here. 

Rev. W. G. MacLaren, Portlajid, Oregon: We have a new 
system of dealing with women in Oresron. Our young Governor 
West has appointed over the State, State moral agencies, that 
have a perfect right to investisrate cases, and girls may be sent 
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to the State School for Girls, or the Rescue Home, without being 
brought before the court, and if brought before the court the 
judge of the municipal court takes great care to sentence her for 
as long a term as possible and even to add the fine to imprison- 
ment, possibly suspending her sentence pending good conduct. 

Adjourned 5 :30 p. m. 
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WEDNESDAY NIGHT SESSION. 



The seflsioii was called to order at 8:25 by the president. 
Charles B. Booth, delivered the invocation. 

REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE ON PREVENTION 
AND PROBATION. 

C. B. ADAMS, StJPERINTENDENT, ST. CHARLES SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
. ST. CHARLES, ILL. 

The subject of prevention and probation is one which for 
many years has been prominently before this Association. In- 
structive and interesting reports have been made by able com- 
mittees. Papers have been read and discussed by those convers- 
ant with the various phases of probation work. Juvenile court 
judges, social workers, superintendents of institutions for juve- 
nile delinquents and many others working along the lines of pre- 
vention have, from their observation and practical experience 
made interesting deductions as to the causes of delinquency and 
crime. From these deductions have come most practical recom- 
mendations. Surely, it seems that the entire field has been 
thoroughly and carefully covered. This being the case, it will 
be almost impossible to escape repetition of previous reports and 
recommendations. 

Looking for something new, and needing the aid of the able 
members of the committee, the chairman directed a letter to each 
member asking for suggestions as to the subject matter of the 
report. The committee consists of seventeen members; to these 
letters of inquiry ten replies were received. Nine members made 
most valuable suggestions. The other one, in replying, stated 
that in his judgment, the chairman should make up the report 
without suggestions from or advice of the other members of the 
committee. The chairman failed to see it in that light, and must 
fairly state that he has attempted to use the subjects suggested 
by a majority of the committee, their opinions being that the 
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most important factor to be considered in this work of prevention 
is the defective delinquent. 

P^chological examination of inmates has been made in a 
large number of schools for 'delinquent boys and girls. It has 
been found through these examinations that in some institutions 
as high as -68 per cent, of the inmates were feeble-minded. Ex- 
perts also tell us that from three to seven per cent, of the pupils 
in the public schools below the high school are mentally deficient. 
We are not dealing with the question of the feeble-minded in the 
public school. This statement only serves to show that the courts 
have not placed quite all the feeble-minded in the school for de- 
linquents. 

There is undoubtedly a much larger per cent, of the sub- 
normal class at present in our institutions for delinquents than 
ever before. This is due to the fact that the juvenile courts of 
our cities have been able to take care of the normal delinquents 
without committing them to an institution.^ There has been a 
si f ting-out process, whereby the boy or girl whose delinquency 
is due to environment and not to inherited taint has been taken 
care of by other means than the institution. 

Through the agency of the probation officer in looking after 
children placed under their supervision many a child has been 
saved and many a home rehabilitated by their eflPorts. The play 
grounds now established in all of our larger cities have been a 
factor in keeping boys off the streets and giving them an oppor- 
tunity to use their energies in wholesome play. The big brother 
movement, boys scouts, vocational training in the public schools, 
working-boys' clubs, newsboys* homes, are powerful agencies at 
work in the prevention of delinquency. The sub-normal child is 
the one who has not responded to these influences now so well 
established for the betterment of childhood. They are the ones 
who are filling up, not only the institution for the feeble-minded, 
but our institutions for delinquents. If they were only of the 
backward class, the industrial school, with its industrial and 
agricultural training, its well-established school or letters, would 
be able to turn them back to society to become good citizens. 
Unfortunately a lai^e per cent, are morons and are rarely recog- 
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nized as such by the courts and are only properly classified after 
the psychological tests are applied in the institution. If every 
juvenile court had connected with it a juvenile psychopathic in- 
stitute such as the one now so well established in Chicago, proper 
classification would be made at the time of commitment. This 
would probably result in the child being committed to the proper 
institution. If there were nowhere else to send the child except 
the industrial school, the management of the school would at 
least leiim of the mental and physical condition of the child he 
is receiving. 

The real difference betwen the normal child, however back- 
ward, and a feeble-minded one, is that the former, under train- 
ing, can go on developing for an indefinite period while the 
moron even with the best of training comes to the limit of 
development at the mental age of twelve. The institutions for 
the delinquent have more than their full share of the feeble- 
minded; the public schools their per cent. The management 
of the institution have set for themselves the impossible task of 
correcting, educating and making good citizens of them. The 
teachers in the public schools have as surely failed in their efforts 
to make normal pupils of their pupils with the brain lesion. 
** Institutions may reshape a deformed nature, perhaps recover 
what has been lost, but never yet have they re-created what never 
existed, and with this element they may dig deep and patiently, 
yet never find the moral soil in which g(X>d principle may take 
root and grow. It is not there and never has been.'' Feeble- 
mindedness is not curable. It is preventable. That, however, is 
another story and belongs to the science of eugenics. Thanks to 
the works of Binet and Simon, the French psychologists, and the 
efforts of Johnston, Goddard, Healy, and many others of the 
noted American specialists, the public is being enlightened to the 
fact that large per cent, of delinquency is due to mental defects. 
It is surely one of the encouraging signs of the times that so 
many prison and charitable associations, State and national, 
are seeking enlightenment on this subject. State conference 
programs have not been considered complete without one or more 
of the prominent psychological experts on the program. Mem- 
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bers of our American Prison Association have had the privilege 
at the last two annual meetings, Washington and Omaha, of lis- 
tening to most interesting papers by specialists of Europe and 
America on this very subject. All have urged the necessity of 
proper classification of the delinquent and criminal, the segrega- 
tion of the moral delinquent and the feeble-minded. Proper 
segregation would make possible the correction, reformation and 
education of the normal, would provide for the custodial care of 
the feeble-minded and degenerate. The former would be re- 
turned to society to take their places as good citizens and soci- 
ety would be protected against the irresponsibility and the dan- 
gerous tendencies of the latter. 

It is a well recognized fact that both public and private school 
for delinquents and other organizations are doing distinctive 
work for the prevention of crime and prevention from the stand- 
point of the institution is surely worthy of discussion. 

We recall a statement made earlier in this report, namely 
that in some institutions as high as 68 per cent of the inmates 
were feeble-minded. I am convinced that the best thing for all 
concerned would be the removal of all feeble-minded inmates 
from both juvenile and adult reformatories, but as we all know, 
no State in the Union has any room or provision for inmates of 
this class. The next best method would be the classification of in- 
mates in juvenile reformatories. The feeble-minded should be 
put by themselves. The training and discipline of the feeble- 
minded class should be radically different from the usual train- 
ing and we should recognize the fact that they are not amenable 
to the proper reformatory discipline. 

The service that an industrial school or other institution 
dealing with dependent and delinquent children, should be ex- 
pected to render is that of fitting them for the world outside, and 
is not as many communities suppose, a house of correction or 
custodial institution for the boy or girl. The time is coming 
when not only those who are in some form of public and private 
service in behalf of children are turning to earlier prevention, 
but the public itself seems to realize the importance of beginning 
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early. Several important facts might be mentioned in this con- 
nection. 

lat The normal boy or girl who has a good home rarely 
needs discipline at the hands of the State. 

2d. The abnonnal boy should be discovered early so that 
he may not go through the tragedies of childhood and adolescence 
or manhood because no one has recognized the fact that he is not 
able to stand up against the temptations and contingencies that 
come in an ordinary everyday life. 

3d. The boy or girl who has an unusually poor home, needs 
some intervening influence or agency. This is needed in every 
city and town of our commonwealth. The cities and in some in- 
stances the larger towns have begun to arm themselves against 
the degenerating influences that are at work within them. The 
smaller towns so far, are going on developing delinquents without 
concern. 

4th. Where a boy or girl has already become a, delinquent, 
it is not too late for them (if they are normal) in most instances 
to be redeemed to reputable manhood and womanhood, if the 
community will only give them a chance. The institution can not 
do all. The community must have the right point of view, back 
of the institution. 

The subjects of prevention and probation are so closely inter- 
woven that in many case they mean one and the same thing. A 
proi)er probationary system surely means prevention in most 
instances. Probation is often thought of by the delinquent as 
easy because the probation officer thinks it is intended to be a 
means by which the probationer is to escape punishment. Until 
probation comes to be looked upon as a means of reformation in- 
stead of an alternative for punishment, probation will always be 
thought of as an easy escape. The number of probationers is 
almost always too large for any man or woman to do more than 
sit in his office and keep track of the probationers' reports. It 
should be so .small that the probation officer knows the essentials 
of the probationer's life not through espionage but through 
acquaintance. With these requirements even then very little 
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will be accomplished unless the appointee is an active intelli- 
gent person of tlie world, whose character is above reproach and 
whose influence in the community is known as positively good. 
The question of acquiring such probation officers is a trouble- 
some one in view of the salaries that are paid, but so long as 
the community is satisfied with veterans of all sorts of experi- 
ences to serve as probation officers, the salary is probably ade- 
quate for the service rendered. The payment of larger salary 
is likely to come v^nth a better appreciation of the reformatory 
success of such an officer. Even the best of officers, however, need 
supervision and a central supervisory agency with power of sus- 
pension, if not removal, seems to be necessary in every State. 

Another thought is suggested in connection with the super- 
vision of children, that is, a practical arraignment of parents for 
mismanagement of the child or family and the placing of both 
under the supervision of able probation officers until the evils 
are correct^^d and the child is given a chance to learn cleanliness, 
order and decency in his own home. There should be 8ome way 
of penalizing parents who are criminally neglectful of their 
duties to their children, or if the parents are impossible of cor- 
rection, of becoming aids in the correction of wayward children, 
of severing the parents' connection with or control over such 
children and making the State's control more perfect. 

The subject of classification again arises. Is it profitable to 
put on parole boys or girls who have not sufficient mind to take 
care of themselves, to protect themselves or preseirve good char- 
acter! Must we not adopt the principle that all such children 
should have permanent custodial care ? The next step then should 
be the establishment for the special treatment of mental defect- 
ives who are also delinquent. As has been said before, there are 
many well-defined cases where a child's delinquency is caused by 
mental deficiency. It is also apparent that many of these chil- 
dren with proper treatment could be cured of their deficiency 
and saved to useful r^itizenship if taken in time. If anything 
is done to prevent these children from becoming habitual crimi- 
nals or paupers, they must be. taken before they have passed the 
period of adolescence. In foTTing the commitment of the de- 
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f ective child into the ordinary reformatory institutions, the State 
is blind to its cruelty to the child and to its injustice to the insti- 
tutions. 

The State does not hesitate to establish reformatory and cor- 
rective institutions for the ordinary child, victims of environ- 
ment and neglect, but thus far has been blind to its duty of pro- 
viding for the special care of its children who are law-breakers 
because they are mentally defective. The commitment of the 
mentally defective to the industrial school to be associatd with 
the normal delinquent works to the detriment of both. The 
presence of the feeble-minded in these institutions affects the 
discipline of the normal delinquent. Unless plans are made for 
the absolute segregation in the institution of the mentally de- 
fective, the work of all the various departments of the school is 
seriously retarded by their presence. It might be possible in 
institutions on the cottage plan to properly segregate them, pro- 
vide them with teachers qualified to train and instruct in a man- 
ner that would improve their condition; but would it not be 
better to provide special institutions for their care? 

As previously pointed out, they are continually increasing 
in all our institutions. There is no question but what they need 
custodial care and it seems as though tliis care ought to be given 
in an institution especially equipped for the treatment of 
this class. 

Race suicide is a much discussed subject; race degeneracy 
should be given more consideration. It is the stream that fills 
to overflowing our charitable and reformatory institutions with 
the mentally defective. The feeble-minded, the tubercular, the 
degenerate, and the diseased marry. The childm of such mar- 
riages are physically and mentally defective. The saloons, 
slums, tenements, and the streets are the environment that is 
largely responsible for delinquency and crime, but this envir- 
onment, bad as it is, does not account for all of the mentally 
defective. The towns and cities are filled with vagabonds and 
the highways of the country with tramps. A large per cent, of 
these belong to the defective class. They are not capable of 
holding employment of any kind. They are parasites upon the 
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community. Many of them have been in institutions for delin- 
quents. These institutions probably recognized them as men- 
tally defective but could not give them continuous custodial 
care and they were finally paroled or discharged. They reach 
majority and the age at which the institution no longer has 
control of them. They become the derelicts of society. 

We have State hospitals for the insane, workhouses and 
prisons for the criminal, colonies for the epileptic, sanitariums 
for the tubercular, homes for the dependent, and institutions for 
the crippled children ; we talk of further classification and more 
careful s^regation; we dream of new institutions; but has not 
the time come when, as a real method of prevention, we should 
give attention to the science of Eugenics to the end that, from 
generation to generation, the mentally defective will gradually 
grow less, and have we not the right to be optimistic enough to 
feel that some day in the not too distant future they will disap- 
pear altogether. 

Quoting from a report of the Committee on Public Education 
of Causes and the Prevention of Defectiveness, read by Dr. 
Frank P. Norbury, Chairman, at a recent meeting of the Illinois 
Conference of Charities and Correction: **This is a day of pre- 
vention and conservation. Science has prevented microbic dis- 
ease — it has taught us how to fight such diseases and to make 
their treatment more rational. Likewise, science, through the 
new science of eugenics, is offering to us the ways and means 
of studying the cold biologic facts — the inborn facts — regarding 
man as a human being, as found in the science of eugenics. 
Eugenics as defined by the late Sir Francis Galton, its founder, 
is the science which deals with all influences that improve the 
inborn qualities of a race. This science, then, is the one which 
must concern us. We as a Conference must endorse the work 
fostered by the great movement here in this country, which 
seeks to ascertain facts which will improve the inborn qualities 
of a race. We can not ignore the human cry for prevention 
where racial degeneracy is so evident; we can not ignore the 
demands of the dollar for knowledge to prevent degeneracy, sick- 
ness and crime, when 35 per cent, of your State taxes as citizens 
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go to support the State charitable institutions of your State. 
We can not ignore the cry of the innumerable unborn which in 
the philosophy of Maeterlinck, cry to us for love, home and a 
chance to be useful in the world; we can not, for the sake of 
duty to be done in the name of our Creator, ignore the right of 
every one to be well bom and to have a chance to live, love and 
serve. 

Society needs to be awakened from its lethargy in believing 
it is doing its full duty in giving housing, care and educational 
opportunity to its defectives; more is demanded. We must 
study the causes which lead these defectives to become wards of 
the State ; we must follow the history and trace the stock to its 
fountain head. To do this we need trained field workers at- 
tached to our institutions — ^workers skilled in the knowledge 
necessary for the true interpretation of facts. Until we can 
gather data upon which we may found facts governing right 
living, the defectives will multiply. Especially is this true of 
the feeble-minded, which is, in our judgment, one of the most 
important social problems of the day. 

We regard as primary causes, alcoholism and tuberculosis, 
associated with poverty, as the most potent influence in pro- 
ducing mental defectiveness. Improved home surroundings, the 
teaching of sanitation and hygiene, the proper mating of the 
sexes, the control of marriage of the feeble-minded, would lead 
eventually to a great reduction of mental defectives now being 
placed in institutions. Let us urge the diffusion of knowledge 
concerning eugenics among the masses, that they may know the 
facts and be guided by scientific truths. Eugenics, like all other 
worth-while advancements of science, will have to fight its 
battles — ^but that it will live — that the new contributions from 
the science of heredity will in time be recognized and be ab- 
sorbed by intelligent people, we believe." 
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PROBATION WORK IN MARYLAND. 

CHARLES D. REID, SECRETARY PRISONERS' AID ASSOCIATION, BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 

In the year 1894 the Legislature of Maryland passed a law 
giving judges the right to suspend sentence and parole prison- 
ers. Why it did it I can not find out. It was at the time of 
the supremacy of the people who believed that a man who com- 
mitted a crime should be sent for the rest of his life to a prison. 
**Onoe a criminal, always a criminal.'* Of course the law fell 
into a state of innocuous desuetude at once. After a while we 
began to learn better and we were taught by a judge who in 
the fullness of time and by the grace of the people was placed 
upon the criminal bench. He took his place in the criminal 
court. He was not a believer in the idea that a man who had 
been sent to jail could never be reformed. He did not believe 
''once a criminal, always a criminal,'* but he believed some good 
was in every man and all you had to do to get it out was to give 
him a chance. So he began" to parole these men on his own 
account and send them out. The wiseacres of those, days shook 
their heads and said, **0h, my, just another fad broke loose; 
wait until they come back on him." But they did not come 
back, and they never have come back except in such a ridicu- 
lous percentage that they have never dared to open their 
mouths. And it is a satisfaction to us to know that now in 
these days he has come into his own. The people believe in the 
doctrine he believes in and are ready to back him up. 

The Prisoners' Aid Association was organized in about 1870 
for the purpose, as its name implies, to help prisoners while 
they were in prison and after they came out. They went to the 
court and offered their services. They investigate men who are 
sent to prison. Every day we have a representative in the 
jail, investigatng why they are sent there and doing all we 
can to help the court in its work. As to how this works, I will 
say that as far as my personal knowledge goes, in the year 1910 
we had 333 probationers in our care ; in the year 1911, 635, and 
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for the six months ending November 1, 1912, 719, so you see we 
are getting along slowly, it may be, but making some progress. 

I hear some of these wise people say, ** What good do you do? 
You can pile up numbers; all you have to do is to get a sentir 
mentalist for a judge and he will discharge everybody, no mat- 
ter whether he is good, bad or indifferent. We are from Mis- 
souri; let us see what you have done." I think we can meet 
you on that point. At the office we keep a record of our proba- 
tioners. We know where they are employed ; how much money 
they earn and what they do with it. I went over the record for 
the month of October and I found our probationers during that 
month had earned $13,400, a pretty good asset that will earn 
over $160,000 in a year, and I do not think it necessary to hire 
a committee to prove that it was better to have them out in the 
world earning this money (if you look at it in no other way) than 
to lock them up in the jail. There we have to support them at 
the expense of city and State, and public or private charity 
have to take care of their families. We are willing to stand 
by that record. 

We have no parole system. We hope to have. We hope to 
have an indeterminate sentence law. The judge looks at a man, 
who has pleaded guilty and whose first offense it is, and asks 
him, ** Do you want to do better?'' He replies, **Y€8.'' The 
judge says, **We will put you on probation, giving you a 
chance/' 

We have a judge whose one specialty is, as he says, to teach 
the men of Baltimore that a man has to support his wife and 
children. Our records show that we paid out in October, 1911, 
$367.00; in October, 1912, $2,265, so you see the men are sup- 
porting their wives. 

We have a State's attorney, too, who I think has taught some 
of the outside people that if we are short on laws in the State, 
and I confess we are, that the officials of the criminal court are 
I)owerful long on the matter of good, hard common sense. When 
I was in Boston I heard the question arsrued whether non-support 
should be considered a felony or misdemeanor, and it wa« 
claimed it was necessary for it to be a felony in order to be extra- 
dited. That does not worry our State's attorney. He does not 
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care what you call it, a misdemeanor or felony. Wherever he 
finds a man that is not supporting his wife, no matter whether 
he is in Maryland or any other State, he goes after him and 
brings him back. Some of the people that come up to pay for 
their wives do not like it very much. I remember one man who said 
to the judge, * * I would rathet go to the electric chair or gallows 
before paying that woman a cent." The judge said, in a calm 
way, **I can do something better than that; I will let you go to 
the House of Correction for six months.*' The man said, *VT 
never said a word about the House of Correction ; I will pay the 
money.'* 

I have heard a good deal about our House of Correction, 
mostly complimentary, but I want to pay my tribute to it along 
the line of non-support money. It is without a peer. We have 
some trying things about this non-support question. I had a 
woman come to me, and she was the torment of my soul, asking 
questions that nobody could answer. Her principal complaint 
was, **Why did he marry me if he did not want me?" I defy 
anybody to answer that question. 

You will say. How do you collect this money? What num- 
ber of probation oflRcers do you have? You will understand I 
am not talking from the basis of parole. I am firmly of the 
opinion that a man who has once served a term in prison is en- 
tirely different from a man who has never been there. The 
moral and mental fibre of the former has been weakened, but the 
probationer is entirely different, probably guilty of some minor 
offense, in the category that Mrs. Booth put them, having their 
wishbone where the backbone ought to be, and all that is needed 
is to help them over the rough places. We help them all we can. 

THE DOMINION DELINQUENTS' ACT AND CHILDREN'S 
LAWS IN CANADA. 

R. B. CHADWICK, ALBERTA, CANADA. 

The first work done in Canada in the matter of prevention 
of crime in an authorized way was done under the ** Children's 
Protective Act" of Ontario. The limitations of this act were 
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obvious to those interested in child saving. The hands of those 
interested were tied because all offenses of a criminal nature 
were defined under the criminal code of Canada, and the pro- 
cedure laid down and dictated by the federal authorities made 
no provision for the separate trial of juveniles. 

As early as 1892 steps were taken to have amendments made 
to the criminal code, making provision for the trial of juvenile 
offenders, and the providing of probation oflBcers. The efforts 
of the members of Parliament were practically lost during the 
first attempts to secure special legislation for the protection of 
children. 

In the session of the Dominion Parliament of 1907-1908 the 
** Juvenile Delinquents Act*' was introduced. This act is pos- 
sibly one of the broadest and best of the acts for the protection 
of children in existence in the civilized world today. The sys- 
tem designed by the ** Juvenile Delinquents Act*' depends for 
its effective operation on an advanced and enlightened public 
opinion. The act can be brought into force by proclamation in 
such places only as ask for it and are prepared to install the 
necessary machinery to keep it in operation. 

To have an intelligent understanding of the situation in 
Canada generally, it is absolutely necessary to remember that the 
chief requisite of Canada is population. The great sums of 
money that have been expended by Canada, have been expended 
for purposes of immigration. It is estimated that every able- 
bodied individual who comes to Canada, with his mind made up 
to be a good citizen, adds at least one thousand dollars to the 
monetary capital of the Dominion. 

The development of the country depends largely upon the 
individuals who come into our country as immigrants and their 
ability to become absorbed into the national life and to become 
good citizens under the full meaning of those words. 

At the present time there are confined in the gaols and peni- 
tentiaries of Canada approximately three thousand able-bodied 
individuals who are being kept at enormous expense to the 
state, and who are not contributing one iota to the advancement 
or the development of the country. In the majority of cases 
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these men reflect the lack of training in their earlier childhood 
and the failure of parents to comprehend the responsibilities 
of parenthood and the future responsibilities which will rest 
upon the shoulders of their children. 

Children are a reflection of their environment, and since this 
is true, and if it is environment that counts in the making of the 
criminal, it is obvious that the only true way of coping with 
crime is to improve the environment, and if that desirable end 
cannot be accomplished, to remove the child to better sur- 
roundings. 

There is a tendency to disregard the sacred rights of parent- 
age and sometimes to too readily remove children from homes 
which should be adjusted rather than disrupted. Before the 
rights of parenthood stand the rights of citizenship. Every child 
has a right to grow up under the advantages of moral surround- 
ings, of educational systems, and of the manifold advantages 
which are extended to them by the various institutions which are 
provided as factors in the development of citizens. 

The daughter of a prostitute is stamped to follow in the foot- 
steps of her mother unless she is removed from the environ- 
ment to which she is exposed. She becomes contaminated by 
the conditions of her home. 

The son of a thief in all probability will develop into a thief, 
unless his career is so guarded that it is impossible for him to 
come into contact with the environment to which he is bom. 

The ** Juvenile Delinquents Act*' of Canada makes a prac- 
tical application of the reasoning of the above few paragraphs. 

(1) That probation is the first step and most effective method 
of dealing with youthful offenders. 

(2) That children under sixteen years of age are children, 
even when they break the law, and as such, should not be tried 
aS adult criminals. Canadian law holds that a child cannot 
deal with its own property. The child should also be held to be 
incapable of committing crime. 

(3) That adults should be held criminally responsible for 
contributing to the delinquency of the child. 

(4) That trials of children should be held before judges or 
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magistrates specially chosen for their fitness to deal with the 
problem. 

(5) That children charged with delinquency should be de- 
tained in children's shelters and detention homes, rather than in 
jails, during the time they are waiting their trial. 

(6) That proper industrial schools should be provided, when 
the child has failed under probation, in which the effects of an 
earlier environment may be eradicated and a new point of view 
of life given to the child. 

(7) That proper supervision should be provided for proba- 
tion work, by both paid and voluntary probation officers and 
that there should be provided a committee of one or two of the 
men or women in the community who hold the highest ideals, 
to act in the capacity of an advisory board to the judge of the 
Juvenile Court. 

The judicial attitude of the courts towards the child, up to 
the time of this act, had been that of punishment and* repres- 
sion. The attitude of the Juvenile Court is benignant, paternal 
and salvatory. 

The Reformatory School is looked on as a last resource, to 
be used only when the court has tried and failed. In this re- 
spect it might be well to state here that the Industrial School is 
an absolute necessity to the successful carrying out of any plan 
for the redemption of the juvenile delinquent. Such schools as 
that of Colonel Adams at St. Charles, have in all probability 
done more to reclaim to good citizenship boys who have reached 
the state where, industrial school training is necessary, than has 
been accomplished by any number of volunteer probation officers 
dealing with the children in a half-hearted sort of way, as 
under the careless volunteer probation officer the child finds that 
it is possible to provide a good story or even a lame excuse, and 
be allowed to go back to his old environment, with its lack of 
training and discipline. In the Industrial School the boy learns, 
possibly for the first time, the meaning and use of discipline and 
the pride of self-respect. 

By far the most important element which is brought into 
play in the ** Juvenile Delinquency Act" is probation. Without 
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it the Juvenile Court would be almost powerless as a factor for 
• good. Children cannot be dealt with as a class ; they must be 
dealt with as individuals. Probation gives the opportunit^jr to 
the probation officer to win the confidence of the child. It is 
the personal touch of the probation officer with the child that 
wins him back to the solid ground of the right perspective of 
good citizenship. A successful probation officer has three-fold 
duties: before the trial when that officer should make a thor- 
ough investigation of the home conditions, the companions, and 
the educational and church advantages of the child; at the 
trial as the adviser and friend of the child and the medium 
of equilibrium between the child and the judge before whom 
the case comes; after the trial as the friend of the child, the 
one individual to whom it can go and express its feelings, and be 
guided in the path towards rectitude and usefulness. 

In Alberta the probation system has been largely copied from 
the Juvenile Court of Cleveland. A card system is used. 
The face of the card is ruled and provision is made for particu- 
lars as to the home life of the child, its conduct and time of 
retiring. On the reverse side of the card school conduct and 
ability are reported by the teacher. The information given is 
vouched for by the probation officer who receives the child as 
his particular charge until such time as it is released from pro- 
bation. If he is a successful probation officer, the bonds of 
friendship will have been too firmly established for him to drop 
entirely from the child's life, or for the child to forget that his 
probation officer is his ** friend, philosopher and guide. '* 

The successful probation officer makes it a point to come in 
contact with the home conditions, in many cases suggests the 
removal from one location to another, makes provision for a new 
kind of employment for the family, acts as the medium of intro- 
duction to the social life of the neighborhood in which the family 
of his charge lives, and in all probability will be the medium of 
introduction between the minister or priest and the family. Be 
probation officers men or women their sphere of usefulness is 
unlimited, and while they are liable to feel that their services 
are not recognized in a pecuniary way in proportion to the 
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amount of ability and energy which they have to expend, from 
the view point of satisfaction it would be difScult to find a work 
where larger things can be accomplished or where bigger possi- 
bilities are open. 

The question of gender is one which is sometimes doubtful in 
the appointing of a probation officer. As a rule the boy will 
look up to a man more readily than to a woman, particularly if 
that man is inclined to be athletic. The spirit of hero worship is 
strong in every child and fortunate is the boy who is turned 
over to the care of a man who can show him stunts of strength 
and agility, and make him ambitious to imitate his **big 
brother" and friend. 

Before the introduction of the "Juvenile Delinquents Act" 
the judge or magistrate before whom the child came had but 
two courses open to him, the suspension of sentence and the 
consequent release of the child, or his commitment to the Indus- 
trial School. There was also the possibility of commitment to 
the jail or penitentiary. This should never have been, but in 
many cases children have been sent to jail in Canada and have 
been compelled to mingle with criminals in spite of the constant 
care of the wardens; and in this respect we have no hesitation 
in saying that the wardens of our jails and penitentiaries stand 
out in Canada as men of high ideals, good sense, and of the 
highest integrity. 

Release on suspended sentence, without any agreement 
whereby the prisoner under sentence reports to some individual 
is worse than useless, for the child gathers a wrong idea of the 
court. He learns to sneer at the machinery which has been weak 
enough to let him go. His view point is unchanged, for he is 
allowed to sink back into the environment from which he has 
been snatched. 

In practically all cases of juvenile delinquency common 
sense should be substituted for law by judges of Juvenile Courts. 
In the ease of a child from a good home who has made a slip 
and whose parents are able and willing to look after him, such 
child should be returned to his parents without the necessity of 
his having to report on probation. The guarantee of the fathei* 
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should be suflScient for the court that the child will not be 
allowed to again slip into the environment into which he has 
taken a temporary plunge. 

Perhaps the most important element in the Juvenile Court 
is the personality of the judge before whom the case comea 
A judge of the Juvenile Court should be a man of a hopeful 
disposition and one not easily discouraged. A kindly disposi- 
tioned but firm individual who will impress upon the child who 
comes before him the fact that the rules and regulations of the 
court are made to be obeyed, but that the rules and regulations 
were established in order that the children of the community 
will have a square deal in every respect. As a general rule it has 
been found that magistrates and judges who are constantly deal- 
ing with adults and hardened criminals are unfitted to deal with 
the child in the Juvenile Court. The basis of success in all 
Juvenile Court proceedings is common sense and not law. If 
law were the element upon which the success of dealing with 
the child through the medium of the Juvenile Court were based, 
it would not be necessary to establish these institutions, as in all 
probability many of the judges of the supreme and district 
courts and many of the lawyers will have forgotten more law 
than a judge of the Juvenile Court will ever need to know. But 
the more brilliant lawyers and judges would be found sadly 
wanting when weighed side by side with the judges of the Juve- 
nile Court, as factors in the development of citizenship, through 
the medium of personality, influence, and stimulation of the 
child to the acknowledgment of a new point of life. 

The Province of Alberta has found from experience that it 
is absolutely necessary to have two classes of officers to deal 
with the juvenile delinquent. Women specializing in the prob- 
lem of the girl and men devoting their energies to the problem 
of the boy. 

Women officers who are properly trained and have the right 
temperament and disposition can accomplish far more in dealing 
with the girl than any man can possibly accomplish. The bar- 
rier of sex is one which it is impossible to hurdle. The girl 
of sixteen or seventeen in spite of her predicament is never rid 
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of the sex element as long aa she is dealing with a man who is 
acting in the capacity of her probation officer. He is always a 
possibility to her mind. He is some one who can be hoodwinked, 
one whose mental machinery is different to hers, and on whom 
she can play more or less. 

With a woman the girl lays all this aside. She knows that 
she is being met on even ground and more readily acknowledges 
the view point of her probation officer because of the fact that 
she knows, as well as the officer knows, that there are no barriers 
between them, aside from those of a social nature which can be 
readily broken down if the probation officer is willing to bring 
the girl into her full confidence and extend to her the helping 
hand of comradeship. 

Comments on the various sections of the act might here be 
very useful. 

Section 2 defines ** child'' as any girl or boy apparently or 
actually under the age of sixteen years. 

It defines *' juvenile delinquent" as any child who violates 
any provision of the criminal code or of any Dominion or Pro- 
vincial statute, or any by-law or ordinance of any municipality 
for which violation punishment by fine or imprisonment may 
be awarded; or who is liable by reason of any other act to be 
committed to an Industrial School. The object of adopting the 
designation of ** juvenile delinquent'' is that children who break 
the criminal law may be known by some other term than ' * crim- 
inals," recognizing that they are in a different class from ordi- 
nary adult criminals and saving them from the brand of a 
** criminal record" at the outset of their careers. The definition 
of a '* juvenile delinquent" is, on the other hand, made wide 
eilough to enable the Juvenile Court to extend a helping hand 
to every child needing assistance. 

The Juvenile Court is given exclusive jurisdiction in cases 
of juvenile delinquency (Sec. 4), and all trials are to be sum- 
mary (Sec. 5). In order to provide for exceptional cases the 
court may in the case of a child over fourteen accused of a 
serious offence, order the child to be proceeded against in the 
ordinary way under the criminal code, but only when the good 
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of the child and the interest of the community demand it 
(Sec. 7). 

Due notice of the hearing of any charge of delinquency 
must be served on parents or guardians (Sec. 8) and probation 
officers must be notified in advance (Sec. 9). Private trials in 
some suitable place other than a court room are provided for, 
and names of delinquents must not be published in the press, 
except by leave of the judge (Sec. 10). Save in exceptional 
cases where the judge thinks it well to order otherwise, no child, 
pending a hearing, shall be held in a jail or lock-up, and fine 
and imprisonment is provided for those who violate this pro- 
vision (Sec. 11). Children are to be held in '* detention homes" 
when such exist (Sec. 12). 

The Detention Home is an important f aetor in the system. It 
should be conducted more on the lines of a family home than 
of an institution and should have nothing of the gaol about it. 
It is usually in charge of a man and his wife, carefully selected 
for their fitness for the work, and the children, as a rule, take 
their meals with them. There should be no more restraint than 
is found to be absolutely necessary. The children should be 
kept constantly employed either at work or at supervised play. 
Where possible one or more teachers should be provided and the 
children should continue their school work precisely as though in 
school. Classes in manual training where practicable are also 
most useful. 

In smaller places, where a separate establishment is not 
possible, arrangements can be made with suitable persons for 
the use of their own homes as detention homes. 

The act provides (Sec. 14) that on the trial of a child the 
proceedings may be as informal as the circumstances will permit. 
Where a child does not understand the nature of an oath its 
unsworn testimony may be received (Sec. 15). Section 16 is 
important, providing as it does the courses which may be pur- 
sued when a child has been proved delinquent. The court may 
adjourn Uie hearing for any definite or indefinite period ; may 
fine to the extent of ten dollars; may put on probation; may 
cause the child to be placed in a suitable family home as a 
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foster home; may commit to a children's aid society, or may com- 
mit to an industrial school, or similar institution. An order may 
be made on the parents for the support of the child; and in 
every case the child is to remain a ward of court until discharged 
or until twenty-one, and may be brought again before the court 
at any time for further action based on the report of the proba- 
tion oflBcer or other person who has been in charge of the child. 
By subsection 5 the action taken must in every case be that which 
the court is of opinion the child's own good and the best inter- 
ests of the community require. 

By Section 17, where the provincial authorities so order, 
a child committed to a children's aid society or industrial school 
may thereafter be dealt with under provincial law. 

By Section 18, where a fine, damage, or costs might in the 
case of an adult be imposed, they may in the case of a child be 
imposed on the parent or guardian of the child, unless he has 
not, in the opinion of the court, conduced to the commission of 
the offense by neglecting to exercise due care of the child or 
otherwise. 

By Section 19 children placed in foster homes must be put 
with people of their own faith, and, where a children's aid so- 
ciety is denominational, children of a different denomination 
cannot be committed to it. 

No child, other than an infant in arms, may be present in 
court unless as a witness or for some other legitimate reason 
(Sec. 20). No child under twelve years may be committed to 
an industrial school unless probation has been first tried and has 
failed (Sec. 21), and no child shall under any circumstances 
(unless it has been dealt with under Section 7) be sentenced to 
an adult penal institution. 

Sections 23 and 24 provide for the Juvenile Court Com- 
mittee, to which reference has already been made, and Sections 
25 and 26 deal with the appointment and duties of probation 
officers. 

Section 29 is most important, providing as it does for the 
punishment of adults responsible for delinquency in children by 
a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars or by imprisonment 
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not exceeding one year, or by both fine and imprisonment. The 
Juvenile Court has jurisdiction in this respect. The law is not 
intended to be administered harshly. Parents will be put on 
probation like their children. But if juvenile crime is to be 
stopped, adult contribution thereto should be put down with a 
firm hand. 

Prosecutions against adults for all offenses in respect to 
children may be dealt with in the Juvenile Court (Sec. 30). 

Section 31 strikes the keynote of the act. It reads: **This 
act shall be liberally construed to the end that its pui^pose may 
be carried out, to wit: That the care and custody and disci- 
pline of a juvenile delinquent shall approximate as nearly as 
may be that which should be given by its parents, and that as far 
as practicable every juvenile delinquent shall be treated, not as 
a criminal, but as a misdirected and misguided child, and one 
needing aid, encouragement, help and assistance." 

The act is not to affect provincial legislation; and where a 
provincial act applies and the delinquency would not in the case 
of an adult be an indictable offense, the child may be dealt with 
either under the Provincial Act or the Juvenile Delinquents Act, 
as may be deemed to be in the best interests of the child 
(Sec. 32). 

Sections 34 and 35 provide for the putting in force of the 
act by proclamation in any province, city, town, or other portion 
of a province where proper facilities are provided. These may 
be provided either by provincial legislation (Sec. 34) or by 
municipal councils or otherwise (Sec. 35). 

In the Canada Gazette of September 26, 1908, is published 
an order-in-council which provides that before the act is put in 
force under Section 35 the Govemor-in-council must be sat- 
isfied: 

(1) That a proper detention home has been established, and 
will be maintained, for the temporary confinement of juvenile 
delinquents, or of children charged with delinquency. The in- 
stitution should be conducted more like a family home than like 
a penal institution, and must not be under the same roof as, or 
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in the immediate vicinity of, any police station, jail, lock-np, or 
other place in which adults are or may be imprisoned. (See 
Sec. 11.) 

(2) That an industrial school, as defined by clause (h) of 
Section 2 of the act, exists, to which juvenile delinquents may be 
committed. 

(3) That there is a Superior Court, or District Court judge 
or justice, having jurisdiction in the city, town or other portion 
of a province in which it is sought to have the act put in force, 
willing to act as Juvenile Court judge, and that the remunera- 
tion of such Juvenile Court judge (if any) has been provided 
for without recourse to the federal authorities. 

(4) That remuneration for an adequate staflf of probation 
officers has been provided by municipal grant, public subscrip- 
tion or otherwise. (See Sections 25, 26, 27 and 28 of the act.) 

(5) That some society or committee is ready and willing to 
act as the Juvenile Court Committee. (See Sections 23 and 24 
of the act.) 

The successful operation of the *Muvenile Delinquents Act" 
depends not only upon the successful establishment of juvenile 
courts with their machinery, but upon the proper attitude and 
spirit of the best citizens in the community. One of the great 
points of the act is the spirit which it calls for on the part of 
interested men and women, who are willing to give of their time 
and energy and in some cases of their money, to assist some boy 
or girl back to the standard of high-grade citizenship, when 
that boy or girl, sometimes through no fault of their own, have 
slipped from the path of right and have covered themselves with 
the mud of sin. 

There is no act in the Dominion or on the continent that 
holds out bigger possibilities for individual service, bigger pos- 
sibilities for the development of altruistic service than that 
offered by the ** Juvenile Delinquents Act.*' If the men and 
women of the Dominion of Canada live up to the responsibili- 
ties which this act places upon them, and make use of the op- 
portunities which this act gives them, Canada will in a few years 
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reclaim hundreds of children who have been brought from the 
slums of Europe, and have been established in Canada in the 
hope that they would become absorbed, and who will stand out 
as Canada's future strong citizens. 

Canada as a nation should be proud of the man who was 
the father of the act and who designed practically the whole 
machinery of the work. I refer to Mr. W. L. Scott of Ottawa. 

The pace set by our American cousins in the matter of child 
saving can not be too readily copied by our Canadian people. 
The sacrifices which high class women have made in order to 
render assistance to those who have been treading near to the 
edge of lives of crime and sin, and the strong arms of the **Big 
Brother" movement to assist some boy who has put his foot on 
the slippery path of wrong, should be examples to us to show 
us where our duty lies. We have been so bui^ in the develop- 
ment of our land, so interested in speculations in real estate 
and the value of wheat that we have not given time or thought 
to the operation or successful carrying on of the child saving ma- 
chinery, which is at present in use in many of the States in the 
Union. 

We have an organization in Canada, the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police whose every eflPort, since the inauguration of 
Alberta as a Province, has been turned towards the preven- 
tion rather than the punishment of crime. And if any glory 
or honor is to come to any organization in the West, that glory 
and that honor is due to the officers and men of the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police. These men make possible the enforce- 
ment of the act in the outlying and isolated districts, as they 
represent law and order, and will win the confidence of the 
people to the point where they will gather a better idea of 
citizenship, and the investment of a life, not only in the prob- 
lem of money making, but in high grade, noble, Canadian citi- 
zenship. 

President Pettigrove : Peeble-mindedness and crime . is a 
subject that has attracted and is still attracting great attention 
today. If we should be asked who first drew the attention of 
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the prison oflBcials of this country to this subject especially, 
many of us would be obliged to say that it was the expert from 
whom we are to have an address tonight. It is a high privi- 
lege to listen to a discussion of this subject by Dr. H. H. God- 
dard. 

FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS AND CRIME. 

HENRY H. GODDARD, DmECTOR OF RESEARCH, TRAINING SCHOOL, 
VINELAND, N. J. 

It has been pointed out that there have been three stages in 
the evolution of our ideas of the treatment of the offender. 
First, it was vengeance, an eye for eye and a tooth for a tooth. 
Then it was punishment for the sake of its effect in deterring 
others from committing a similar crime. This is still the view 
of the majority of the people, and capital punishment or life 
imprisonment can not be defended on any higher basis than this. 
The third view which is coming to be accepted among those 
who have given most thought to the problem and indeed to be 
somewhat practiced in our institutions, is treatment in order 
to reform the offender. 

We are now coming to a fourth stage in this evolution of 
our thoughts, namely, that punishment as punishment is often 
not to be administered because the so-called offender, not being 
responsible for his crime is not properly a subject for punish- 
ment. 

This irresponsibility is due to lack of development of normal 
mentality — feeble-mindedness. The weak minded individual is 
not a criminal nor does he have criminal instincts more than the 
rest of us. He simply has not learned to control himself, and he 
can not learn to do so because his mind does not develop to that 
stage. 

Feeble-minded children are naturally innocent and they do 
not possess any of those qualities which make them later in life 
so much feared and dreaded, so disagreeable and troublesome. 
They are, as a rule, much more tractable and easy to train to 
form simple habits than is the normal child, since they lack his 
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will power and ingenuity in discovering things for themselves. 
They take what is given them and do what they are told with a 
docility that argues well for the formation of good habits but ill 
for the development of intelligence. Many of my hearers will 
be surprised and inclined to disagree with the foregoing state- 
ments, since they will recall many cases that seem to manifest 
the opposite character. There are such cases for the reason that 
these children are as easily spoiled as trained to good habits, 
and they are liable to be spoiled because they are so surely 
misunderstood and consequently mistreated. And while their 
initiative may be small and their natural disposition good, they 
will not stand too much misunderstanding with its consequent 
mistreatment. The result is, they are often made either stubborn 
or rebellious and, by the time they are adults in years, possibly 
driven to such habits of mind and activity that they are posi- 
tively unendurable, and in all cases a menace and a danger to 
society. Since the slighter the defect, the less likely is it to be 
recognized and the child cared for on that basis, the greater is 
the danger that these high grade defectives will be uncared for 
and consequently brought up in rebellion to the conventions of 
society, so that they early get into our juvenile courts, where 
again, being misunderstood, they are either condemned to com- 
paratively short terms of imprisonment or reformatory life, 
which often only renders them worse, or else they are discharged 
on the theory that it is their first offense and that this will be a 
lesson to them. The result in either case is the same, that they 
come back sooner or later (generally sooner) having committed 
another offense for which they are equally irresponsible ss in 
the first instance, and so their criminal career has begun. 

The situation is again complicated in that large percentage 
of cases where these individuals do not show any outward 
sign of their defect in their physical condition. They are often 
strong, well built, broad shouldered, well formed individuals 
that give no evidence of possessing mental weakness and are 
far from the traditional notion of an imbecile. 

We may now turn from this brief consideration of the 
nature and condition of the feeble-minded individual and his 
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relation to possible criminality and consider what these facts 
compel us to do. If the superintendent of one of our penal 
institutions should announce that he had come upon indubitable 
evidence that one-fourth of his prisoners were innocent people, 
the managers of that institution would leave no stone unturned 
and allow no time to pass until they had ascertained the truth 
of his declaration, and if it was found correct would release 
those persons. 

Today many of our superintendents are declaring emphat- 
ically that one-fourth of their inmates are not responsible beings, 
and this statement is being confirmed by psychological studies 
in a number of places. Is not the next move to determine the 
accuracy of this statement and to relieve from this form of 
incarceration those persons who are found not responsible for 
what they did because of their weak minds ^ Here, however, 
the analogy ceases. We can not simply set at liberty these 
people, because the very weakness of mind which brought them 
here will bring them here again unless we do something to pre- 
vent it. But we should take these people out of the prisons, 
away from the association with those who are morally responsi- 
ble and place them in colonies or on farms where they can be 
cared for in accordance with their mental condition and treated 
not as criminals, but as the irresponsible children, that they are. 
Next, we should at once begin to take steps to prevent in future 
the filling up of our prisons with these irresponsible persons, 
and that not only by determining at the time of trial whether 
they are mentally responsible or not, but also by going farther 
back and determining as early as possible in the life of every 
child whether he has sufficient mentality to manage his affairs 
with ordinary prudence and to compete with others in the strug- 
gle for existence. If he has not such mentality, he must be 
cared for in a suitable institution. 

We have too long relied upon the home, the Sunday school, 
and the day school to make children moral and efficient, and 
when the children did not turn out right we have too often 
blamed these institutions for neglect. We must now recognize 
that in a large number of cases these children are mentally de- 
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fective, either by true inheritance or through some accident to 
them or to the mother, whereby they are incapable of profiting by 
the precepts and lessons taught in the home, the school and the 
Sunday school, and therefore it is wrong to waste eflEorts upon 
them in trying to accomplish that which, in the very nature of 
the case, can never be accomplished. We shall enormously re- 
duce the prison problem of the future as soon as we begin to 
recognize the mentally defective children of today and give 
them the kind of care that their condition requires and not go 
on blindly trying to make all children moral and eflScient — 
** children who have a mental defect from birth or from an 
early age due to incomplete cerebral development in consequence 
of which they are unable to perform their duties as members 
of society in the position of life to which they were bom." 

One thing more. Careful studies have shown beyond the 
peradventure of doubt that at least two-thirds of these mental 
defectives have inherited their defect, in other words, that they 
belong to strains of the human family whose intelligence lies be- 
low that which is required for the performance of their dutiee as 
citizens. This points to a further precaution necessary in look- 
ing toward the ultimate prevention of feeble-mindedness and 
the solution of a lai^e part of our prison problem, and that is 
the prevention of the further propagation of this race of de- 
fectives. If it is true — and there is every evidence that it is— 
that children are daily being bom of such a mentality that it 
requires the attention and thoughts of an army of normal 
people to prevent their growing up into criminal lives and that 
all of the best efforts can never make them able to take their 
place in society as useful citizens, then it certainly is our duty 
to see that such children are not born. How this is to be ac- 
complished has not yet been worked out in detail. The coloniza- 
tion and segregation of all such people in institutions where they 
will not be allowed to propagate is one solution that is pro- 
posed. The other is by surgical interference, to render such 
people physically incapable of propagating. Probably both of 
these methods and still others must be utilized to help solve this 
problem. 
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The intelligence of men is often measured by the amount of 
foresight that they have. The little child has little or none, as 
is also true of men of low intelligence. There are men who can 
look forward and plan their affairs for a few months in the 
future, others who can look forward a few years, still others a 
lifetime, and a few who can look forward into the coming gener- 
ations. The American Prison Association will demonstrate its 
high degree of intelligence if it looks not only to the ameliora- 
tion of present conditions in our prisons — which rrnist be done; 
not only to the removal to more suitable environment of those 
persons who are unjustly confined because of their irresponsi- 
bility — which ought to b6 done; and if they not only see to it 
that from now on, persons who come before the court, either 
juvenile or adult, are first studied to discover whether they 
are mentally responsible or not, which is of utmost importance; 
but if they go still farther and use their efforts to determine how 
many and what ones of the children who are in the public 
schools today are mentally defective and therefore need care; 
and lastly if they go farther and yet use their influence to 
have studies made and laws passed, that shall, as soon as possi- 
ble, lead to the reduction in the birthrate of these mentally 
defective individuals. A certain amount of feeble-mindedness 
we must expect to have with us for long years to come, because 
there will be sporadic cases and cases due to accident. But 
feeble-mindednees as related to crime may be exterminated in a 
few generations if we will but use our intelligence to attack 
this problem at its root. 

Adjourned 10 :30 p. m. 
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fTHURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 



Called to order by the president at 9 : 40 a. m. 

AN UNRECOGNIZED OBLIGATION. - 

JOHN KOBEN, boston, MASS. 

The easy-going citizen is loth to admit any personal re- 
sponsibility toward the discharged prisoner. He regards that as 
the particular province of soft-speaking social workers, or of 
the frequently misnamed fraternity of reformers. To the same 
citizen, the man who goes out of the prison represents merely 
a sentimental value which makes no appeal. That he is a 
large social factor is ignored; and the economic considerations 
bound up with the problem of this man, strange to say, fail to 
enter the minds of persons commonly who are not unsensitive 
to the size of their tax bills, for they habitually resent the grow- 
ing demands of public institutions for the care of the unfit. 

This condition of mind need not cause surprise. Why should 
the individual recognize obligations that the state acknowledges, 
if at all, in a half-hearted way t This is the anomalous attitude 
of the state toward the whole problem of crime: The state 
undertakes the custody and safe-keeping of the offender. It 
assumes as a rule to prescribe how long that custody shall pre- 
vail. When it is ended, the prison doors are thrown open and 
the state says in effect, **I have done my duty; now go out 
and shift for yourself; get rehabilitated in society, but just 
how you may accomplish it is your own lookout." In other 
words, our criminal codes are built upon the theory that the 
state must punish crime, and they admit in a faint way the 
additional duty of making over the prisoner. Yet the State 
refuses to complete the process by taking the measures nec- 
essary to insure the social safety and well-being of the same man 
when he goes out to face the world anew. 

Slowly it is creeping into our consciousness that the definite 
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sentence for an oflPense is little short of a judicial absurdity. 
We champion the indeterminate sentence, but we do not ad- 
mit it as an inevitable corollary of the indeterminate sentence 
that the State continue its responsibility for the prisoner after 
his release until he is placed. Yet, if we hold that the depriva- 
tion of a man's liberty is only justified so long as the safety 
of the community demands it, and it is necessary for the purpose 
of outfitting the man for a free life, how can the State justify 
its neglect of the man at the very climax, when he goes out to 
test his supposedly new-found powers and to exercise that self- 
control and skill we believe him to have acquired. 

In justifying the position I have taken, I must necessarily 
have recourse to some statistics; but 1 do not wish to rattle 
their dry bones more than needed to establish a fact basis for 
my remarks. 

During 1910, there were discharged from various penal 
institutions of the United States more than 400,000 persons. 
For the New England States the discharges amounted to over 
51,000; for the States of New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania to 112,000. These bare totals give us a glimmering of 
the magnitude of the problem of the discharged prisoners. Bear 
in mind, however, that these figures do not include the thou- 
sands who linger more or less indefinitely in prisons, because 
they are accused or suspected of crime but not finally convicted. 
Such persons are not reckoned among discharged prisoners, al- 
though they should be. The totals given relate solely to prison- 
ers discharged after undergoing sentence. 

Perhaps the situation can be made clearer by taking a 
single state as an example, and I naturally turn to my own 
commonwealth, Massachusetts,' for the illustration. We can 
best get at the matter by contrasting the cost and visible dimen- 
sions of the crime situation with what is being done for prison- 
ers upon their liberation. In Massachusetts, the outlay during 
1911 for police, courts and prisons (omitting the cost of police 
in towns and many minor expenditures) was about $6,750,000, 
having increased in the ten preceding years more than 22 per 
cent. To state the matter differently, the expenses incurred on 
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account of crime amounted to more than 9.4 of all the taxes 
levied for the state, county and municipal purposes. They were 
larger than the taxes for any other single purpose except for 
schools. 

During the same period, the number of arrests has steadily 
grown, from 92,602 to 148,666, in 1911. Owing chiefly to the 
increasing use of probation, the number of commitments to 
prisons fell below the number of arrests. Nevertheless the num- 
ber of commitments to prisons has increased in ten years nearly 
25 per cent., reaching a total in 1911 of 29,657. The number of 
discharges each year corresponds quite closely to the number of 
commitments. In other words, the number of prisoners dis- 
charged annualy in Massachusetts alone is more than 30,000. 

So much for general crime figures. Now for the other side. 
The expenditures for reformatory treatment of prisoners, in- 
cluding two state reformatories, three institutions for juvenile 
oifenders and for the administration of the probation system, 
amounted in 1911 to a little less than $605,000. This is less 
than 9 per cent, of the total expenditures the commonwealth 
incurs on account of crime. 

These vast sums we pour out for the prevention and detec- 
tion of crime and reformation of prisoners. "WJiat does the 
state of Massachusetts do for the resrtoration of the discharged 
prisoners? In 1911 the expenditures of the state and of the 
counties on this account, exclusive of salaries of agents, amounted 
to a little more than $23,318.10, or .3 per cent, of the total out- 
lay on account of crime. Of this sum $19,889.67 were used for 
the 4,909 prisoners discharged from State institutions, which is 
equivalent to $4.75 for each ; but for the 29,627 discharged from 
county prisons, only $2,923.37 were thus expended, equivalent 
to a per capita of about 9 cents. 

True, Massachusetts can boast of a considerable increase in 
the amount expended for all discharged prisoners during the 
last decade, but the number discharged has grown so much 
that the per capita expenditure has not materially changed. 

Are other states proud of a better showing t Perhaps one 
or two. In a majority of them even less is being done for the 
discharged prisoner. 
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1 do not forget that the efforts of the state are here and 
there supplemented by private endeavor; but who shall say 
that it makes good the deficiencies of the state t Moreover, no 
one will dare assert that in Massachusetts or in any other state 
the problem of the discharged prisoner can be adequately met 
by private effort. My thesis is that the after-care of the man 
liberated from pristm is primarily the duty of the state, that 
its obligations in this respect are no less binding than its 
obligations to take offenders into custody and try to mend their 
broken lives. 

I can hear the statistically-wise murmur, **Y\o*ur figures 
over-state the case; the vast majority of discharged prisoners 
are short-term men and petty offenders and include untold num- 
bers of simple drunks.'' Granted that most of the prisoners dis- 
charged are short-term men; but where is the line of distinc- 
tion to be drawn ^ It would be a curious doctrine that the man 
who has suffered a long term of incarceration is a fit subject for 
after-care, but that the graduate of the local institution for 
whose reclamation nothing has been done, who carries the stig- 
ma of prison life and of association with prisoners, should be 
in better position to rehabilitate himself. 

May it not be that the numerous recommitments of misde- 
meanants are due in large measure to the failure of the state and 
the inability of the private charities to provide for their re- 
habilitation f 

Even if the short-term prisoner be merely an habitual in- 
ebriate, he has perhaps the greater claim upon help when leav- 
ing the prison. At the risk of digressing a bit, let me say that 
no policy can be more short-sighted than the universal one 
in this country of trying to cure a pathological condition by 
imprisonment. The habitual inebriate who wanders in and out 
of our workhouses has in more than 60 per cent, of the cases 
become such a one in consequence of a constitutional peculiarity, 
or fault, or diathesis, call it what we will. When it is present it 
is permanent and ineradicable. It may be accompanied by men- 
tal defect. The ordinary temperance teaching fails to move those 
who suffer from this peculiarity. You can not reclaim them 
by ineffective prohibition laws, for they surrender as easily to 
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other disorders or to moral obliquity as to drink. Yet these 
persons **who do the real harm, cause all the domestic misery 
and poverty, who are the disorderly persons, the potential crimi- 
nals, the lunatics of the future'' (Dr. Branthwaite), the state 
undertakes to ** reform" by short-term imprisonment in the 
company of criminals! And when they emerge from the pris- 
on, they are supposed to restore themselves to useful lives. 
The stale stands aloof, and private charity, at the best far too 
little, avails for but few of this class. 

Let me try to measure in another way how far the state 
takes cognizance of its duty of providing after-care for the 
released prisoner. It is a crude method, to be sure, but will 
serve its purpose. 

The amount of space in the Revised Laws of Massachusetts, 
occupied in defining crime, prescribing penalties, establishing 
proceedings in criminal cases, and governing the administration 
and supervision of prisoners is 1,307 inches (not including 
statutes regarding juvenile oflPenders and the institutions in 
which they are cared for) . Releases upon pardon and permits 
to be at liberty occupy 47 inches, including the provisions for the 
return of the prisoners who violate the terms of their release. 
The probation law takes up 23 inches of space, to which must be 
added 15 inches for the statute establishing the probation com- 
mission. 

The space given to provisions for the care and assistance of 
the discharged prisoners is 13 inches. 

Yet we hold Massachusetts to be a not unenlightened com- 
monwealth. There are otlier states in the union which by not 
so much as a line acknowledge any duty toward discharged pris- 
oners except of providing them with a suit of clothing and 
a few paltry dollars. All states attend to the business of segre- 
gating the offender from the world, but inconsistently neglect 
to reinstate him in the world and keep hold of him until he finds 
a firm footing. 

Still we wonder that our prison methods make such a small 
impression on the crime problem. It may be that after all the 
recidivists are not so numerous as many suppose; but in the 
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present discussion this is purely an academic question. We 
know that they are too numerous for our welfare, and the 
blame for it rests in the first instance upon the state for its 
failure to recognize a plain duty. I do not forget that the 
state's eifort may be and is advantageously supplemented by 
private organization : but that is another story which is not for 
me to relate. 

There are those who go about arousing sympathy by pictur- 
ing the forlorn individual with prison bleach upon his face who 
goes out penniless and alone to face a hostile world. I would 
be the last to belittle their efforts. But why longer blink the 
fact that a first and logical step toward a better order is to 
make the state recognize its obligation to restore those whom 
it has punished and to demand that by adequate legislation 
and appropriation it shall perform its plain duty to them? 

REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PRISON LABOR. 

FREDERICK H. MILLS, CHAIRMAN, NEW YORK CrFY. 

Your committee, appointed at the meeting of the Association 
at Omaha (the membership of which was made to cover the dif- 
ferent phases of the subject) to report conclusions and recom- 
mendations in relation to prison labor, now comes to you with a 
report. 

To state conclusions and make recommendations that would 
outline one system suitable for all the States in the Union, we 
find difficult, if not impossible. 

The chairman of a self-constituted committee, by themselves 
charged with the responsibility of regulating prison labor, in a 
paper read before the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections at Cleveland in June last, quotes from the records 
of the American Prison Association of 1870, the following words 
from a paper there presented by Mr. Brockway : 

''Industrial training should have both a higher development 
and a greater breadth than has heretofore been, or is now 
commonly given to it in our prisons. "Work is no less an auxilli- 
ary to virtue than it is a means to support. Steady, active, 
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honorable labor, is the basis of all reformatory discipline. It 
not only aids reformation, but is essential to it. It was a maxim 
with Howard; 'make men diligent, and they will be honest'— « 
maxim which this Congress regards as eminently sound and 
practical. While industrial labor in prisons is of the highest 
importance and utility to the convict and by no means injurious 
to the laborer outside, we regard the contract system of prison 
labor, as now practiced in our country, as prejudiced alike to 
discipline, finance and the reformation of the prisoner, and some- 
times injurious to the interests of free labor." 

Commenting thereon, the chairman of the committee says, 
*'the interrelation of the question of labor in prisons and the 
responsibility of Governors was first brought up in the National 
Association by Mr. Brockway in 1888. It was therefore proper 
that the economic insight and social seriousness of the Govern- 
or's problem should be realized fully in the Conference of 
Governors at Spring Lake in 1911. Between the dates — 1870 
and 1911 — stretches an interval of forty years in which there 
has been constant agitation but no final betterment gained 
until the Governors' Conference announced on its program 
prison labor as a subject for consideration in 1911." 

To say that during these forty years, no final betterment 
of prison labor conditions has been gained until the Governors' 
Conference in 1911, is an indictment of the American Prison 
Association which has led the public mind on the subject, which 
this committee declares to be absolutely unwarranted. The 
operations of the contract system of prison labor, which the 
American Prison Congress condemned in 1870, is today pro- 
hibited by law in half the States of the Union, and the agitation 
and trend of public sentiment in every other State, is toward the 
complete elimination of this system from the prisons of the 
country. 

It is little more than half a century since Elam Lynds, the 
first warden of Auburn Prison said that no large prison could 
be governed without the aid of the lash, and it is but a century 
ago that the first prison was established in this country, in 
Massachusetts, where convicts were confined in solitary cells, and 
practically no work was provided for them. 
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The statement that the reformatory discipline, with its cor- 
related labor, trade instruction and school system, now so well 
established in practically all of the populous States, is not an 
advance from the conditions prevailing even twenty years ago, 
could come only from men who take occasional excursions into 
the prison labor subject from theology or some other walk of 
life without preparation, and state their conclusions without due 
deliberation. 

The contract system, under which the State provides convict 
labor at a specified price per day to the contractor, who furnishes 
all the material, machinery and instruction, keeps the convict 
steadily employed, the contractor of course receiving aU the 
manufactured product, the State having no other responsibility 
than to provide officers to maintain order and discipline and 
shop room for the manufacture, is handicapped by at least three 
great evils. 

(a) In making such a contract, the State abdicates the very 
position which gives it the right of relationship as a police power. 

(b) It uses the sovereign power of the State to encourage 
unfair competition with its own citizens. 

(c) It loses control over the integrity of the prisoner as a 
workman and the power of dictation over the integrity of his 
work. ' j 

The piece price system, so called, is the contract system under 
another name, with more favor to the contractor and less se- 
curity of financial return to the State. We therefore include the 
two systems as one, and can only recommend this system when 
no other means of employment can be provided. We believe that 
men in prison must be employed, and we prefer the contract 
system to idleness. 

We believe that employment of prisoners should be directed 
entirely by the State, and that the products of their labor should 
be disposed of by the State. 

We believe that the first consideration in every organization 
should be the trainini? of the prisoner, and after that, the finan- 
cial results. We believe that all the work carried on in the pris- 
ons should be so distributed and diversified that employment can 
be provided for all the population of the institution, and the pro- 
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duction resulting therefrom of sufficient variety, so that no un- 
equal burden may come on any individual industry ; that every 
prison should be so classified that a certain group of men should 
be at all times provided with work on fanns, roads and other out- 
side work, and a large portion of each prison population em- 
ployed on the State account system, and wherever possible, the 
production of their labor should be disposed of to the State and 
its political divisions. 

We believe it is possible for every State having a population 
of two million inhabitants or more, to employ all its convict pop- 
ulation in the manufacture of articles for the use of the State 
and its political divisions. 

For the past fifteen years the prisoners in the State of New 
York have been employed in the manufacture of supplies for the 
State, its institutions and political divisions and in farm work, 
the erection of new buildings and other outside work. During 
that time the value of supplies so furnished has been $10,548,- 
401.38, and the amount credited to the State for earnings from the 
business so carried on has been $1,704,217.81. The amounts repre- 
sent the financial result of the manufacturing enterprise where 
two-thirds of the prisoners were employed, one-third being em- 
ployed in farm work, building erection and repairs, and in the 
feeding, clothing and care of the prison and prisoners. No ac- 
count has been made of the prisoners' work except in the manu- 
facturing departments, but a fair estimate of the work accom- 
plished outside of the manufacturing department is $500,000, 
making a total earning of $2,204,217.81. 

The catalogue of articles manufactured in the New York 
prisons, comprise more than seven hundred different articles. 
There are in the prisons twenty-six separate industrial organiza- 
tions. Seventy-five different trades are carried on. The con- 
victs assigned to, and working at these different trades, are placed 
in exactly the same relative position as to labor and the ways of 
acquiring a living by their own efforts, as they must meet after 
their release from prison. Clothing is made for institutions, the 
investment in raw material being confined to raw cotton and raw 
wool. The wool is scoured, picked, carded, spun into yarn and 
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woven into cloth which is finished, tailored and made into suits. 
Cotton is put through the same processes and made into under- 
wear, stockings and the whole range of cotton cloths. Shoes are 
made by modem methods and up-to-date machinery. Printing 
is done with new appliances. A newspaper is printed, all the 
matter being contributed by the convicts. Street brooms and the 
whole line of street cleaning equipment is made. Baskets, 
brushes, woodenware, tinware, kettles, ironware, brass and iron 
beds, chairs, bureaus, general furniture and cabinet ware are 
made in a large variety. Two hundred prisoners are employed 
in the manufacture of school furniture. This industry, contrary 
to prediction of many, has proven to be one of the most satis- 
factory of any now carried on as is evidenced by the testimony 
of Hon. C. B. J. Snyder, Superintendent of School Buildings in 
the city of New York, who has used more than 350,000 desks in 
the schools of New York City. In his annual report for the year 
1904, referring to the purchase of school furniture he says, ** Im- 
mediately upon passage of the law in 1897, the Superintendent 
of State Prisons looked over the ground to ascertain what goods 
might !)e manufactured to the best advantage with the plants 
then installed in the Stato prisons, which heretofore had been 
used by private contractors, and fixed upon school furniture as 
being one of the articles which would employ a large number of 
men in the woodworking shops, where the machinery had been 
adapted for the manufacture of household furniture, and in the 
iron foundry and enameling shops where the plant had been in- 
stalled for the manufacture of stoves and enameled ware. 

**The Superintendent of Prisons obtained the right to manu- 
facture what is known as **The New York Study Desk'' in use 
in our public schools in this city, through the purchase of pat- 
terns and the payment of royalty to one of the school furniture 
manufacturers, which was a good stroke of business as far as the 
manufacturer was concerned, since it assured them a steady in- 
come in royalties from the output of the St?lte prisons, and per- 
mitted them to turn their attention to supplying school furniture 
to other portions of the country. 

* * The first of the output which was forwarded to this city in 
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1899, was extremely unsatisfactory in material and workmanship, 
and months behind in deliveries, the questions involved in settle- 
ment thereof consuming two years or more. In the meantime, 
claim was made that inasmuch as the manufacture of such goods 
was for the public welfare, the same as the erection and equip- 
ment of school buildings, the inspection should not be as rigorous 
as it would be for a private concern. Such a claim was mani- 
festly unfair, and the State Commission of Prisons was held to 
just as rigid an accoimt ability as any private contractor. T\\e 
result was that the output improved in quality and in promptness 
of delivery until, at the present time it is the only concern upon 
which we can count for delivery of goods of a uniform quality 
and within the time specified. 

** Curious as it may seem, there has beeu derived a decided ad- 
vantage from the purchase of furniture from the State Commis 
sion of Prisons, or rather in its ability to supply that which 
we require, since we have invariably found that where the State 
Commission of Prisons has giv^n us a release or certificate per- 
mitting us to purchase furniture in Ihe open market because it 
had accepted all the orders which it was possible for them to fill 
within a given time, that the bids put in by private concerns 
after the usual public advertisement, were invariably greater to 
the extent sometimes of twenty-five per cent, than the price for 
which the same goods were being supplied by the prisons." 

The Hospital for Insane Convicts at Dannemora was con- 
structed almost entirely by convict labor, and is quite as fine en 
institution building as any in the State. A mess hall, shop build- 
ings and isolation cells at Clinton Prison, an administration 
building and workshops at Sing Sing Prison and the isolation 
cell building and shop buildings at Auburn, attest the feasibility 
of convict labor in building operations. 

The whole manufacturing business, as here outlined, is di- 
refjted and carried on by the Superintendent of State Prisons. 
The immediate direction of the detail ; the supervision of the pur- 
chase of raw material, and the placing of the product, is in the 
hands of one deputy, with an industrial superintendent in each 
prison and a supervisor at Albany. The expert supervision in 
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the several prisons is limited to a citizen foreman and instructor 
for eacii branch of industry. 

The placing of the product within the prescribed limits of the 
law, is really the most difficult part of the so-called ** State Use 
System/* The law directs the Superintendent of State Prisons 
to cause to be manufactured such articles as are needed and used 
in the several institutions and political divisions of the State, 
and it in turn directs the several purchasing officers to buy these 
articles of the prisons, and it further prohibits the auditing of- 
ficer paying bills for such goods purchased elsewhere. All this 
would seem to make it easy for administration, but it is just at 
this point where the law either breaks down by unwise selection 
of articles to be made, and the market lost because of the failure 
of the prisons to supply standard product in reasonable time, or 
succeeds by the prison's ability to meet reasonably the demand 
of the purchasers. 

A commission appointed in 1911 to investigate conditions in 
the prisons of New York reports that the potential market created 
by the law in the Stale for prison products amounts to twenty 
million dollars per annum, and it criticized the prison adminis- 
tration for their failure to supply this large market. The ideal 
condition in prison labor will, of course, bo reached when we 
can give satisfactory industrial training without any resultant 
product to compete with outside labor. However, since this is 
not possible, your committee believes that work must be pro- 
vided for the men, and the product resulting from such em- 
ployment should be distributed where it will compete as little as 
possible, which we interpret to be first to the prisons, then to the 
State institutions, the schools, and then whatever product re- 
mains, to the political divisions of the State generally. The law 
contemplates primarily the employment of the prisoners. The 
sale of the product is incidental. It is not the intention of the 
law that the prisons should reach out for more than enough work 
than is necessary to keep the prisoners employed. 

Your committee has studied carefully the State account sys- 
tem in Minnesota, where the labor of the convicts is engaged in 
the manufacture of articles used largely by the farming commu- 
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nity of that section. This system has been very successful in 
Minnesota, where a binder twine plant has been in operation for 
nearly twenty years and a farm machinery plant is now in its 
fourth year of actual operation. 

They commenced manufacturing binder twine in the Minne- 
sota State Prison at Stillwater in 1891. The output for that 
first season was 300,000 pounds. The present capacity of the 
plant is 18,000,000 pounds per year, and the total amount of 
twine manufactured since the be^nning of the plant, up to and 
including the present season is 169,373,000 pounds. The report 
made by the United States Commissioner of Labor, treating on 
convict labor of the various States, places the saving to Minne- 
sota farmers at three cents a pound on binder twine. We think 
this is a trifle high, but if it is con-ect it means that on the total 
amount so far manufactured in the Minnesota State Prison, th^re 
has been a saving to the consumer of $5,081,190, but to this 
should be added the profits of the State of $1,620,954.42, making 
a grand total of gain to the farmers and to the State of $6,702,- 
144.42. 

The manufacture of farm machinery at the Minnesota State 
Prison was authorized by the State Legislature in 1907. An ex- 
perimental machine of each kind was built for trial that same 
year, and the next year there were several of each put out in 
different parts of the State and the reports on their operation 
were very satisfactory and encouraging. The output has been 
steadily increasing every year. During the past season, there 
were manufactured and sold 690 binders, 1,000 mowers, 325 
tongue trucks, 75 transport trucks and 25 rakes, and the sales 
amounted to $106,343.94. The output for the present season is 
almost double that of last year, and they are experiencing no 
trouble in disposing of it to the dealers of the State. 

We have given a brief description of the industries in opera- 
tion at the prison at Stillwater, and we may now see how near 
they come within the requirements which we have set out. 

Are they productive? Yes, for the factories are equipped 
with all modem machinery and appliances and the inmates are 
employed under the direction of competent superintendents and 
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foremen, who have had years of actual experience in the work 
in outside factories, and, under the incentive of a well regulated 
earning system, the production is shown by careful statements 
to be well up to what it is in similar factories employing free 
labor. 

There is no private interest involved, as all profits go to the 
State, and the products are disposed of to all on equal terms. 
They have an earning system, which provides an opportunity for 
the industrious to earn from ten to fifty cents a day and in 
some cases even more, and in this way protect themselves from 
want and temptation upon their release from prison. The earn- 
ings of the inmates vary from $2.50 to $18.00 per month, accord- 
ing to the diligence and ability of the prisoner. The total earn- 
ings now average nearly $3,000 per month. Some send this 
money to their homes to help support their families and others 
have it held for them until their release on parole. This earning 
system has proven very successful and satisfactory for the fol- 
lowing reasons: It has increased the production without coer- 
cion on the part of the officers and superintendents; it has im- 
proved the discipline of the prison, and it has made the inmate 
more contented with his lot, for under it he shares in his earning 
capacity, and he is allowed to purchase with his money maga- 
zines, periodicals and some other articles for his personal com- 
fort. When given a pecuniary interest in the products of his 
labor, the convict performs his work much more willingly and 
with a desire to do it as well as he can in order that he may 
increase his earning capacity. The monotony of prison life 
becomes less tedious and the restrictions of discipline less notice- 
able, for the prison itself becomes a hive of industry where each 
has his work to perform and does it willingly — ^willingly because 
it is his own work, and because by demonstrating his ability to 
make good in prison he is paving the way for an early release 
on parole and a chance to make good outside. 

That the system in Minnesota is remunerative and self- 
supporting no one can deny. After paying the State 75 cents 
per day for each convict employed and giving the convict in the 
way of earnings an average of nearly 25 cents a day, making a 
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total labor cost of nearly $1.00 per day, the twine plant still 
shows an annual profit, vaiying from $100,000 to $200,000. 
This labor cost, according to the report of the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Labor, is as high, if not higher, than it is in outside 
factories, and with prices which bring the State the profits men- 
toned above, there can be no claim of unfair competition. 

The two industries in operation at the Minnesota State Pris- 
on were selected with a view of avoiding unfair competition 
with free labor by adopting such as were not in operation in that 
State. In the twine plant, the competition of convict labor is 
very small, because the labor cost in the manufacture of binding 
twine is only a small part of the total cost. However, a twine 
plant is not an ideal prison industry because of the large amount 
of money per capita required, and for the further reason that 
it does not provide a trade which any considerable percentage 
of the prisoners can learn with profit or as an aid when released 
from prison. There were other reasons, however, in favor of it 
which were thought to more than counterbalance any objections 
that could possibly be urged against it. 

The farm machinery industry is much better adapted to the 
requirements in this regard, for it supplies five distinctive trades 
at which the prisoners may easily earn an honest living on their 
release and yet they do not compete with the free labor of the 
State, for there are no other manufacturers of farm machinery 
in Minnesota. The machines are sold to the dealers of the State, 
who in turn sell them at a reasonable profit to the farmers of the 
State. This system has proven itself to be for the best interests 
of all concerned. The convict is given an opportunity to learn 
a useful trade under competent and experienced instructors and 
he is allowed to share in his earning capacity. The State realizes 
an annual profit which with that of the twine plant makes the 
institution self-supporting. The implement trade is not taken 
away from the local dealer by direct selling to the farmers, but 
instead he is given the agency for the machine at a price con- 
siderably below that charged by other manufacturers. 

Both of the industries received the hearty support of the 
citizens of the State, the result of the policy of the management 
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to let all share in the benefits and the assurance of a square deal 
to all who handle or use the products. There has been an ever- 
increasing demand for the prison twine in Minnesota, which has 
necessitated the enlargement of the plant from 100 spindles and 
an annual capacity of 3,500,000 pounds to 500 spindles and an 
annual capacity of 18,000,000 pounds. There has never been a 
loss in the business and this development has been taken care of 
by the profits made in the business. The sales of binding twine 
and farm machinery now amoimt to approximately one and one- 
half million dollars per annum. Ever since the farm machinery 
plant has had machines on the market, the demand has been 
many times the output. For instance, nearly the entire output 
of 5,000 machines for 1912 has already been contracted for, al- 
though prices were named less than a month ago. 

In common with all successful enterprises there have always 
been a few who for reasons sentimental, political, or otherwise, 
have criticized the prison labor system of Minnesota, claiming 
that it is not right that the State should realize a profit from 
the labor of convicts who themselves receive but a ** pittance.'' 
If the convict is employed in quarrying rock or some other 
equally unproductive labor, the State is put to a large expense 
for the maintenance of the prison, but then there are no critics 
to charge the State with robbing the unfortunate convict of his 
rights But, let the State establish a modem industry whereby 
it may employ its convicts on productive labor and by the profits 
of this industry sufyport the institution without calling upon the 
taxpayer to foot the bill, even though that labor may be much 
less tedious than the monotonous rock breaking and of much 
more value to the convicts, and what is the result? The whole 
^stem will be criticized by those who have not taken the time 
to make a study of the prison labor problem. Their whole argu- 
ment is based on the false premises that it is wrong for the State 
to receive any profits from the products of the prison labor. The 
compliance with this premise would result in inefficiency, while 
efficiency is the keynote of our modem industrial system. 

Fortunately, these attacks have had little effect on the public 
opinion of the State, upon which, of course, the success of any 
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State enterprise rests. The people of Minnesota have watched 
the progress of the prison industries and the steady advance of 
modern prison reform methods which were made possible by the 
success of the industrial system and they do not wish to change 
a system which has stood the test for twenty years and has 
proven itself to be for the best interests of all, the inmate, the 
public and the State. 

We unqualifiedly approve the operation of the State account 
system in the State of Minnesota for the reason that all the 
profits derived from the prison labor accrue to the State directly 
and the prison labor does not compete with the outside labor in 
the State of Minnesota. We believe it to be a long step toward 
the confinement of prison products within the State where they 
are manufactured. The efforts in Congress for many years to 
frame a bill that will accomplish this without conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States seems to have been futile. 

The luDqualified success of the State use plan of labor in 
New York after a trial of fifteen years and of the State account 
plan in Minnesota after twenty years of operation demonstrates 
beyond doubt the fact that the State can direct its own business 
with satisfactory results, while it correlates its labor system with 
educational features that develop the mind along with the body. 
No estimate can be made of the permanent good to the man who 
enters prison without knowledge of any kind, with no ability to 
direct his mind, steeped in vice and eaten up with physical 
malady, returned to society with a training in labor that enables 
him to earn his living by honest industry and sufficient educa- 
tion so that he can, in some measure, enter a realm of thought 
never before known to him. 

Your committee is fully aware that a system of labor adapted 
to the large and more populous States may not be possible of 
operation in all the States. It therefore brings to your notice 
and gives its endorsement to the successful efforts made in many 
States and in Canada in outdoor employments. The new prison 
now in process of erection at Guelph, Ontario, is being con- 
stfuct almost entirely by convict labor, and when completed it 
is proposed that the six hundred or more inmates there will find 
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employment on the farm, in the quaiTies, in the manufacture 
of material for road building, and in State industries as is now 
done at the Central Prison in Toronto. All this work is directed 
by the State for its benefit and profit with due regard to the 
benefit and profit of the men under sentence. 

The system of farm work now so universally established in 
the South seems to be adapted to the climatic conditions there 
and adapted to the convict population of that section. One farm 
in Mississippi with. 13,000 acres, where the convicts have cleare<l 
and improved the land, now furnishes employment for all the 
colored prisoners of that State, while another farm of 2,200 acres 
employs the white prisoners. South Carolina with 5,000 acres, 
Alabama with 4,400 acres, Texas with 18,000 acres, Louisiana 
with 13,000 acres, all tilled with convict labor, show the trend 
back to the soil and away from the competition of manufactures. 
Every acre of land reclaimed and every pound of cotton raised, 
and every bushel of grain produced by convict labor is a double 
blessing. It furnishes employment to the prisoner where he does 
not compete, and the product of his labor increases the supply 
of foodstuffs and in some degree has the effect of lessening the 
price of food the outside workman must pay. Of course your 
committee recognizes that outside employment on farms and 
roads is not in itself necessarily reformatory nor does it furnish, 
except to a comparatively few men, industrial training suited to 
free life, but the progress made, away from the pernicious lease 
system, so long the accepted system in the South, encourages the 
hope that an enlightened public sentiment will insist on the es- 
tablishment of schools and other beneficient adjuncts to the farm 
colonies as the years go on. The necessity and efficiency of out- 
side work for convicts is so well established in the mind of every 
man and woman who listens to this report that it should be 
unnecessary to reiterate, or to call attention to the enormous 
amount of land that has been reclaimed by convict labor in every 
State, north, east, south and west, and in every country abroad. 
In making report of this work no value is placed on the land thus 
reclaimed, and where buildings are erected by convict labor the 
value of the labor so applied is seldom credited to the prisons. 
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This accounts in a measure for the difference sometimes pointed 
out by critics of the State use system between the financial re- 
sults of that system and the contract system. 

In choosing a means of employment for prisoners we have 
first to consider the right of the prisoner to labor, and next the 
right of the free workman with whom his labor competes. If he 
is kept in complete idleness his support is divided among the 
whole number of taxpayers, that is the whole community, with 
precisely ns close an approximation to fairness as our system of 
taxation is to perfection; but whenever the prisoner does any- 
thing whatsoever toward his own maintenance he thus raises a 
part of the burden of his support from the taxpayers as a whole 
and takes from the free workman a certain amount of work that 
the free man would be required to do. And in like manner, if 
the prisoner's labor is applied to the manufacture of merchan- 
dise, it thus displaces an equivalent amount of labor done by 
the free man. Therefore, it would seem that when we seek any 
labor system that does not interfere with free labor in some 
degree, we look for something that is nonexistant and are trying 
to solve a problem that cannot be solved. Whenever our people 
have reached a point in their thinking that will enable them to 
deal with the subject dispassionately they will recognize the fact 
that every man, whether prisoner or free man, has by virtue of 
his existence a right to labor, and the resultant product of his 
labor is entitled to a place in the economics of the world. Hav- 
ing established this hypothesis, the matter of prison labor be- 
comes one of adjustment to its right level. This adjusting can 
only be made by the State, and whenever the State stirrenders 
its control of this adjustment to others it does an injustice to 
all its citizens. 

The attitude of every citizen in the country must have its 
bearing on the success or failure of any system of prison labor 
in so far as his opinion goes to make up public sentiment, and 
much of the so-called opposition to every system of prison labor 
has been manufactured by interested or prejudiced people and 
misstated to the public or misconstrued by them. Every right 
thinking person realizes the necessity for work for every indi- 
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vidual. A prison wall is not necessarily a dividing line. It 
should be the starting point of the idle and vicious toward in- 
dustry and virtue. Organized labor is ready and does meet the 
issue fairly. In an address by Mr. John J. Sonestaby, an officer 
of the Federation of Labor, at the recent Rhode Island Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections, he thus outlines the attitude 
of the Federation, viz : 

** Organized labor asks no special privileges in the matter, 
but wants simplj that each free laborer be treated the same as 
every othef free man ; that he pay only his just share of the tax 
necessary to the maintenance of the State and its penal institu- 
tions; that he be subjected to only his fair share of the competi- 
tion incident to the manufacture of any product within the 
penal institutions ; that a system of employment be inaugurated 
and maintained in the penal institutions of the country that will 
educate and reform the convicts; that the products of all the 
convict's labor should be used entirely by the State and the 
institutions of the State where the convict is incarcerated ; that 
the labor of the convicts should be so diversified that the burden 
will fall as equally as possible on all free labor within the State ; 
that the exploitation of convicts or their labor, or the product 
of their labor for the benefit of individuals, be not permitted in 
any form ; that a rate of compensation be allowed for the prod- 
uct of convicts, based upon the labor cost outside prisons, and 
that, after deducting from the earnings of convicts the cost of 
maintenance and other proper and necessary costs, the balance 
should be used either for the dependent family of the convict or 
the reimbursement of those who have been injured or suflEered 
through the crime of the convicts, or kept for the use of the 
convicts and given to them when released; and when a convict 
is discharged or paroled a place be provided for his care until 
he is able to secure employment in the line he has been taught, 
and means provided to secure his employment. In all move- 
ments for the betterment of prisoners and the welfare of pris- 
oners, organized labor has assisted. Every law enacted in the 
United States changing and bettering prison conditions has 
either been initiated or strongly supported by labor unions. The 
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improvement of the sanitary conditions, the providing of dining- 
rooms, are all improvements largely due to efforts made by 
organized labor. , 

*'The adoption of the foregoing plans will make the penal 
institutions for the saving of the morally sick men and women 
committed to them. The inmates of such institutions will return 
to the body politic with a corrected perspective due to a training 
under a State government that desires to reform as well as cor- 
rect. They will again take their places in society not only will- 
ing but able to do their share of the world's work. This is the 
attitude of organized labor toward convict labor." 

In the State of New York the prison labor system is cor- 
related with a school of letters in each of the prisons. The cur- 
riculum for these schools is prescribed by the State Department 
of Education. The scheme of instruction is adapted to the needs 
of the illiterate and the course carries them through the gram- 
mar school course and is supplemented by lectures and enter- 
tainments and other beneficient influences looking to the instruc- 
tion and elevation of the prisoner. In Minnesota the same ad- 
junct to the prison labor system prevails and the training of 
men in education and moral development goes along with the 
industrial. Over against this condition we find that wherever 
the contract system of labor now prevails all other training ex- 
cept constant application of industry is neglected. 

One of the main arguments put forth by the advocates of 
the contract system is the surety of financial returns. The Mary- 
land penitentiary is probably the best example of a highly de- 
veloped contract prison in the country. The annual report of 
the warden of that institution for the year 1911 says: 

**It is most gratifying to me that the convicts have been 
enabled to earn for themselves the splendid sum of $30,378.32, 
which is one of the best indications that our tasks under the 
contract system as it is conducted in this institution have been 
most equitably arranged. During my incumbency there has 
been paid into the State treasury a total surplus of $547,918.70, 
while the convicts during the same time have earned for them- 
selves the splendid sum of $547,503.75. A glance at the figures 
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ia all that is necessary to convince the most skeptical of the 
equilibrium we have been able to maintain during the twenty- 
four years in which I have had the honor to administer the 
affairs of the institution. The profits have been equally divided 
between the State and the convicts almost to the dollar." 

Certainly this is a most excellent financial showing and the 
warden may well felicitate himself, and your committee has no 
desire to take from him that meed of commendation which the 
Board of Managers and the Legislature of the State of Maryland 
have 80 liberally bestowed upon him after the years of faithful 
service he has given to the State. It is, however, necessary, if 
we are to serve the purpose for which this committee was cre- 
ated, to call your attention to some of the differences between 
the Maryland Penitentiary and the prisons now operated under 
other systems of prison labor. An analysis of the cost of mainte- 
nance of the Maryland prison shows that the large amount of 
money turned over to the State, after the maintenance charges 
are liquidated, is made possible quite as much through economic- 
al management as by diligent work on the part of the convicts. 
The price per day received from the contractors for the labor of 
the prisoners is substantially the same as it is in other prisons of 
like population in other States, and it is even less than in some 
States where contracts have been made in recent years, but the 
proportion of men working on contract to the whole number in 
the prison is very much larger than in any institution of which 
your committee has knowledge. In many prisons it is the usual 
custom to emplo}*^ about 20% to 33% of the whole number in the 
prisons, at farm work, road building and repairs, building erec- 
tion and repairs and in the kitchens, tailor and shoeshops and 
general upkeep of the institution, while in Maryland only about 
7 per cent, of the prisoners are thus engaged, and the other 93 
per cent, are on contract and worked with a view of greater 
production. No time is allowed for relaxation nor mental nor 
moral improvement and the working hours are limited only by 
the sunlight, while the prisoners of New York are limited by law 
to eight hours per day and are withdrawn for school at least one 
hour during the day. The laboring man outside has come to 
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insist that eight hours should constitute a day's work and when . 
the man in prison adds 25% to his hours of labor he adds just 
so much to the already unfair burden of competition and the 
prisoner is thus proportionately deprived of that amount of 
time that could be devoted to his improvement. 

A further analysis of the items of maintenance cost shows 
some striking differences between the cost of contract prisons 
and those operated on the State use and the State account plans. 
The total amount paid out in Maryland penitentiary in the year 
1911 for inmates' clothing, including shoes, socks, underwear, 
shirts, overalls, bedding, blankets, outgoing suits and everything 
for their comfort except food was $5.13 per capita per year. The 
cost of these items in the prisons of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Minnesota is fully $10 per capita per year more than 
in Maryland. The amount of money given to the discharged 
prisoners in Maryland averaged last year 81 cents per capita, 
while in the other States, the law requires that every prisoner on 
his release receive at least ten dollars and railroad fare from 
the place of the prison to the place of his conviction. The dif- 
ference in the ^coet of these items, figured on the basis of one 
thousand men, makes up nearly the amount of money turned 
over last'year to the State and forces upon us the question, does 
the State of Maryland benefit as much as the dollars seem to 
show, and is it worth while to consider which will produce the 
most lasting good to the prisoner, the two extra hours per day 
for which the State allows him pay at the rate of 50 or 60 cents 
per day, or the same time devoted to means of rehabilitation and 
uplift looking to his right living after release? 

Your committee has studied many other prisons both in our 
own country and abroad, and could if time permitted cite many 
institutions where much has been accomplished in the way of 
rational improvement in the adjustment of prison labor, and we 
have only selected types of development and efficiency under 
each of the three systems with a full intention of treating each 
institution fairly, and conclude: 

The prisoners in every State should be so classified and 
grouped that labor, always directed by the State, can be pro- 
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vided suitable to the needs of each class of prisoners. A certain 
proportion of prisoners in each prison should be employed at 
farm work, roadbuilding, building erections and other outside 
work. Another, and possibly larger group, including all the rest 
of the prison population, should be employed at productive in- 
dustries in the manufacture of general merchandise, selected 
both with a view of trade instruction and utility of product, and 
the products of such employment should be sold to and used by 
the State, so far as possible; and wherever the needs of the 
State are not sufficient to absorb the goods produced they should 
be supplemented by products that can be used within the State 
where they are manufactured. 

DISCUSSION. 

Albert Garvin, Superintendent Connecticut Reformatory, 
Cheshire : The program of this meeting announces that I am to 
be one of the speakers to open the discussion of the report made 
by the chairman concerning the question of prison labor. As 
that report was only received by me some three days ago, I am 
afraid that I shall not be able to discuss it with the care and 
insight that it deserves, and owing to that fact my observa- 
tions will necessarily be somewhat general in their character. 

Consideration of the report shows that it covers practically 
old-line prisons with little reference to reformatories, and it 
seems to me that the whole question ought to be considered as ap- 
plicable to all penal institutions. The report confines itself prac- 
tically to the discission of the prisons in the three States of New 
York, Minnesota and Maryland, and overlooks the fact that in 
two of these States alone there are over 2,500 inmates in the 
reformatories, to whom the subject under discussion is perhaps 
of greater consequence than it is to the inmates of old-line 
prisons. Looked at from the point of view of the philanthropist 
interested in the welfare of a fellow being, it seems to me that 
this question is a broader one than has been presented in the 
report. 

Irrespective of details and management, the true subject for 
consideration is how should prison labor be conducted for the 
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best interest of the parties eoneemed? Primarily those parties 
are the State, representing the taxpayer, and the prisons, who 
is to be benefited and reformed if possible, but who if he refuses 
to take advantage of the opportunities of education and reforma- 
tion offered him, should be compelled to the utmost of his abilitj'^ 
to lighten the expense which his ill-doing haa brought upon the 
community at large. No one will dispute that anplopment, 
occupation, labor, are essential to the mental, moral and physical 
well-being of mankind, whether confined within prison or re- 
formatory walls or at large. The question for us to consider is 
how that employment should best be carried on for the better- 
ment of the criminal, the relief of the taxpayer and the safety 
of the community at large. That prison labor can ever success- 
fully come in competition with free labor seems incredible, but 
even granting that it could or does, it would seem as if that 
slight competition ought to be endured for the sake of the ben- 
efit that constant employment confers upon the priswier. It is 
beneath the dignity of labor or the laboring man who fully ap- 
preciates his position and the duties he owes to society to fear 
such competition. The object of punishment today as accepted 
by the world is reformation; prevention, not revenge. How 
this can be best accomplished is the subject-matter of this report 
and is the problem not only before this meeting, but in the minds 
of all interested in the consideration of this question. 

The knowledge of man has devised no effective substitute for 
steady employment in prison. Regular work is essential to the 
physical and moral welfare of the convicts. Enforced idleness 
begets bodily and mental deterioration; develops vice and in- 
sanity ; retards, if in truth it does not wholly prevent whatever 
improvement prisoners might otherwise be susceptible of; in- 
flicts a needless penalty on the taxpayer, and creates many ad- 
ministrative difficulties, without producing any compensating 
advantages to the State and its people. I submit that legislation 
which seriously hampers productive prison industry is injurious 
to the general welfare. Not only the dictates of a sound public 
policy but also the welfare of the convicts, whom the State is not 
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only rightly punishino^ but striding to restore to useful citizen- 
ship, demanils productive labor in penal institutions. 
, Turning from these general observations to the consideration 
of the details of the report I find the question of prison labor, 
whether State use, piece price or contract system, has for many 
years been under criticism, especially by union labor. Under 
any of the different systems, prisoners should be worked under 
the same conditions that free labor is employed and prisoners 
should produce pr.a/^tically the same output that free labor does 
or else they will not l>e equipped to go into an outside shop and 
fill a position as they should, when discharged. The States hav- 
ing the State use system, except a few having large farms or class 
legislation, practically earn only the food and clothing of the 
felons. Where prisoners are worked under the piece price sys- 
tem and controlled only by State officers, they are worked at a 
greater speed usually than under the contract system. What- 
ever the system, only productive labor is reformative labor. 

The chairman in speaking of contract labor says that the 
State abdicates the very position which gives it the right of re- 
lationship as a police power. This is not true so far as any con- 
tract prison that I have ever been connected with is concerned. 
The warden or superintendent is the final authority. 

Further on the report states * * It uses the sovereign power of 
the State to encourapre unfair competition with its own citizens.'' 
I take it that we all believe that any prison labor is competition 
with free labor. 

Again: **It loses control over the integrity of the prisoner 
as a workman and the power of dictation over the integrity of his 
work." This may be true of some prisons but I have never ob- 
served it. 

Also I note that in the State use system in New York State 
the chairman emphasizes the fact that in fifteen years more than 
350,000 school desks have been supplied to the city of New York 
alone. I understand that the State militia of New York will not 
wear clothing manufactured by felons, and I also understand 
that none of the United States prisons can manufacture goods 
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that the United States soldiers or sailors will wear. Conditions 
are the reverse in England, Germany, and France and other Eu- 
ropean nations. The law of New Ywk compels the purchasing 
agent of the several penal and charitable State institutions to 
purchase goods manufactured by the prisons whether they are 
up to standard, satisfactory or otherwise. This seems to me a 
little unfair to the management of the institutions as well as to 
free labor. 

Referring to the Minnesota State Prison, which is excep- 
tionally well managed, he states that the two industries, binder 
twine and farm machinery, do not compete with similar indus- 
tries in the State. Within ten miles of the Minnesota State 
Prison a free labor binder twine plant is located. I agree with 
the chairman that the manufacture of binder twine is not re- 
formative labor. These two industries are purely class legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the farmers of Minnesota, and the law of 
Minnesota permits the output not purchased in the State to be 
disposed of anywhere on earth a market can be obtained. Also, 
concerning the chairman's discussion of the large farms in a 
number of the Southern States that are a benefit to both pris- 
oners and the States, as a matter of fact, the raising of hogs, 
com, cotton and cane competes with the lowest paid free labor 
in the country, the farm hand. 

Referring to the chairman's statement of schools, lectures 
and entertainments. I entered the prison service in 1872 at 
Joliet. Within a few years two schoolhouses were constructed 
and night schools established. In February, 1891, at Stillwater, 
Minnesota, one of my first acts as warden was to establish a 
night school. I have served in old-line prisons in four States, 
and reformatories in two. They were all equipped with schools 
carrying the prisoner through the eighth grade and many who 
so desired were instructed in special lines. In all cases prison- 
ers were entertained by high-class lectures and entertainments. 
In addition, all of these institutions were equipped with fine 
libraries and most of them with printing presses for weekly or 
monthly papers and job work for the institutions. 

National or State lavrs that either restrict or forbid the inter- 
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state transportation of prison-made goods are detrimental to the 
public welfare. Convict earnings ought to defray the bulk of 
the cost of maintaining an institution, and thus relieve the tax- 
payers of a material burden. The economic and competitive 
effect of penal labor on the free labor is insignificant, and the 
products of convict industry do not undersell articles of similar 
grade made by free workmen. 

Rev. B. M. Spurr: I like to look at this question from the 
point of view of the prisoner and in all the plans that have been 
made, the prisoner is only a laborer, a workingman. I have seen 
sweat shops where they make brooms at forty-two cents for three 
of them; but are we to condemn all work on the broom order 
because of what we have seen in the sweat shop ? I have seen a 
family consisting of a mother and five children working on pants 
and then at the end of the week earning $3.45, but does that 
mean that we are to shut out the plain, honest, clean, fair-paid 
workman outside? Shall we condemn the whole system of con- 
tract labor? I have been connected with a prison for nearly 
twenty years and during that time I have had a great deal to do 
with contract labor and we have had none of the abuses of which 
I have heard. Our men earn in a similar way to what has been 
spoken of in Maryland and there is no scarcity of clothing. The 
prisoners have been well clothed when they go on the outside. 
There is no question at all, as I understand it, about the employ- 
ment of men. It is given that men must be employed, but if men 
must be employed, ask this question: Shall the employment be 
remunerative? Pay him or pay the State, one or the other. 
I contend that if you are going to reform a man, the first prin- 
ciple is to recognize his manhood, and there is no manhood in 
making a man work eight hours a day on a thing he could do in 
an hour. 

Judge G. S. Robinson, Iowa : Most of the productive labor of 
our prisoners is done by those committed for longer terms than 
thirty days. If every man and woman committed for a term of 
thirty days in the United States were skilled workmen and 
applied themselves to the work of manufacturing, the competition 

[26] 
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between the products of the prison and of free labor outside 
would be as one; but not all these are skilled workmen. Five 
per cent, are insane, five per cent, are physically unable to labor ; 
twenty per cent, are required for the various domestic duties of 
their respective prisons, and a large percentage, in addition, is 
required for constructive work, and in many of our Southern 
States tens of thousands of the prisoners are not given manu- 
facturing work but are required to labor on farms or in road 
making and other op«i air industries. In our reformatories there 
are tens of thousands of young men and young women who are 
taught in trade schools, in scliools of letters, so that of all the 
prisoners committed to our penal institutions, it is safe to say 
that not one-half are employed in manufacturing industries, and 
of the one-half, even a smaller proportion are skilled. The work 
they do does not compare favorably with the work of the average 
workman in our factories outside, and as a result of these condi- 
tions I am persuaded that the competition of manufactured 
products made in our prisons as to the relation they bear to 
those manufactured by free men outside, ia but a small fraction 
of onef per cent. One Illinois official estimated it at one-twelfth 
of one per cent. 

If this be true, and I am satisfied the competition is less 
than one-half of one per cent., why do we hear so much talk from 
political parties, from labor unions and others, as to the unfair 
competition of prison with free labor? Not long ago I addressed 
letters to some of the leading labor men of our State, one at the 
head of the labor organization in another, asking them for infor- 
mation as to the competition of prison labor with free labor, giving 
the facts which showed the comi>etition was unfair. As yet I have 
not had a response from but one of these men, and the response 
from that one was that he .would be glad to see me at some future 
time and advise with me. I responded that I would be very 
glad to confer with him, but asked him to refer me to statistics 
and facts which showed prison labor was unfair to free labor, 
and I have had no responsa I have about concluded there are 
no statistics which Rhow this competition is unfair except in a few 
cases. If there be a local industry of such character as can sup- 
ply only the local market then a prison in that locality manufac- 
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turing thoee articles would cause unfair competition, but where 
the goods are manufactured for the general market, I am per- 
suaded that there is no appreciable competition between free 
labor and prison labor. After studying this question, the true 
solution seems to me to be to manufacture goods not for State 
use but on State account and give to each prisoner a substantial 
percentage of the value of his work, and provision that if he 
have dependent relatives that this money, or so much of it as shall 
be needed, shall be sent to those dependent ones. Some figures 
submitted to me from Iowa institutions show that although pris- 
oners receive from overtime labor and various sources consider- 
able sums, scarcely one per cent, of such money was sent to de- 
pendent relatives. If we have laws, as I think we should, pro- 
viding that the prisoners shall receive a substantial percentage 
for the value of their work in order that they may work better 
and have the interest in their work, it should be supplemented 
by the further provision that the money should be used in part, 
at least, for the benefit of the family. 

Mrs. Deborah C. Leeds, Pennsylvania: We have two men, 
one is on the outside and the other on the inside. The man out- 
side is called good, the man inside is called a criminal. We have 
a right, without doubt, to make the man inside healthy as well 
as any other. The most important thing is to make him healthy, 
so he can be happy and be a good citizen. Exercise is necessary 
for health, therefore the man must have exercise in the prison, 
but he must not be a slave, and in some places he is. He must 
have outdoor exercise. No man can be an all-around man if he 
does not get out and have exercise. The penitentiary here is a 
very fine building outside, but it is too slavish; the men work 
too long. This I know, for I have been down there and I have 
found that the men did not have any time for any play, or for 
much else but work. Overwork is very fine. I am glad they 
can have overwork in order to make something for their families, 
but it should be in moderation. 

Henry P. Hilfers, Secretary New Jersey State Federation 
of Labor, Newark: I have listened attentively to the previous 
speakers, especially with reference to organized labor. I repre- 
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sent organized labor as secretary of the New Jersey Federation 
of Labor, and I want to say this, and repeat the assertion made 
by Mr. Mills, organized labor is absolutely not opposed to the 
employment of convicts. It recognizes the fact that the men 
should be employed. It would be criminal for us on the outside 
to demand they should remain in idleness, and our attitude, 
therefore, is for the employment of convicts. But we waut to 
employ them in this way, that it comes in least competition with 
organized labor. I heard the assertion made that the amount is 
less than one per cent. That might be true, taken in the aggre- 
gate, but you see the tendency is for the contractor in the State 
prison to employ the convicts at certain industries. I venture 
to say that nearly fifty per cent, of the working shirts that are 
worn by the workmen in the United States are made in State 
prisons. In the State of New Jersey there are probably not a 
dozen persons making brooms outside of the prison. There is 
where unfair competition comes in. We are trying to remedy 
that by limiting the employment to a certain number on a certain 
industry. There is another industry affected to a great extent — I 
believe that nearly half of the handkerchiefs in the United States 
are made in State prisons. 

We believe in the State use system, irrespective of what argu- 
ment is brought against it. There might be States where the 
State use system would not be practical. We acknowledge that 
Let them do something else. We do not want that prisoners shall 
be employed entirely at one industry, thereby creating unfair 
competition. We want it adjusted in such manner that all trades 
are least aflEected. We recognize that convicts must be employed. 

James A. Leonard, Superintendent Ohio State Reformatory : 
I am thoroughly committed to the State use system, because I 
think it is right in principle and excellent in practice and fol- 
lows the line of least resistance. Ohio has passed upon it. It is 
no longer a matter of discussion. We had a law providing for 
the State use system, and last summer we passed a new constitu- 
tion which provides positively for the State use system. I think 
it well to confine myself to our experience at the reformatory. 
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We have a population of about eleven hundred, all thoroughly, 
busily employed on the State use system. We began in a small 
way when the contracts began to expire. I can not understand 
why so many of our brethren quote the trades unions as in oppo- 
sition to efforts to provide prison labor. They have been most 
friendly with us, most helpful. A member of the trades union 
organization introduced the bill which gave us the State use 
system. I was called before the Federation of Labor in Cleveland 
to explain the methods. I told them what we had in mind, not to 
employ all the men on one line, so as to affect any one industry. 
We have introduced into the reformatory the making of shoes 
for the State institutions, the making of clothing, all the furni- 
ture used in State institutions, and we have just completed a 
large order of high-class furniture for the State House depart- 
ments. In addition, we have a printery and an iron working 
establishment, a machine shop and sheet metal work. Besides 
that we have a large farm. I want to say to some of these gen- 
tlemen who have visited us and talked to me about their plans 
for providing prison labor, it is a great mistake to think you 
can substitute farming for factory work that you have hereto- 
fore had. That would only be possible in some of our extreme 
Southern States where you can farm the year round. In the 
northern climates winter shuts down farming operations to the 
minimum. Then the factory work must be at the maximum. 
We have tried to provide for that. At the height of the season 
we had 225 men out on our large farm, but we had still 700 or 
800 men to employ in other ways. The winter will shut down 
on us and we will have only 100 men to take care of the farming 
operations. So we have the industries varied. 

I heard a gentleman say he preferred the State account sys- 
tem. I have no great opposition to that system, but I think it 
is not the best. He said one reason he preferred it was because 
you could pay to the prisoners a certain sum. There is nothing 
inconsistent whatever in the State doing the same thing under 
the State use system. There is a bill prepared, and I have no 
doubt it will pass in our Legislature, providing that in the pris- 
ons of Ohio there shall be a payment to prisoners for their own 
use when they leave, or payments to their dependent families. 
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I have worked under the contrajct system and with the State 
use system. Under the former I worked under the most favor- 
able conditions, but the very best that is done can not remove 
the objection. It is psychic. It is in the minds of these young 
men because it violates a fundamental principle that the most 
simple minded can apprehend. The wards of the State should 
not be exploited for the benefit of auy person, firm or corpora- 
tion. I want to bear testimony to the improvement in spirit 
in the institution; to the improvement in attitude toward the 
management; improvement in spirit all around. There has been 
an immense improvement with the State use system that would 
have been absolutely impossible under a contract system, 

Amos W. Butler, Secretary Indiana Board of State Charities : 
It seems to me it is well for us to think of another thing in con- 
nection with this discussion, namely, that in no two States are 
the conditions the same, and that each State must work out for 
itself the problem which is before us. The States of the South, 
as has been pointed out, may employ their prisoners on farms 
or building dikes or constructing roads. Some of these are em- 
ployments that are impracticable in certain Northern States. 
I do not believe it is possible to employ prisoners successfully 
upon the public highways in any Northern State east of the 
Missouri River, where the population is thickly settled. It can 
be done in the mountain districts and in the sparsely settled 
r^ons of the country for a limited time in the year, but in the 
South through the entire year, or practically so. 

Another question that comes up is this: We must take into 
account the condition of public sentiment in our Sta^tes. I be- 
lieve in the principle Professor Leonard laid down and I think 
we will agree with him that in principle the exploiting of the 
labor of a State's ward is wrong but that in certain States the 
best thing that they have yet devised is contract labor. I am 
free to say I do not believe that in a State where the institutions 
are the football of party politics and where they are likely to 
change with every successive election, that it is possible to sue- 
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cessfully employ any other form of prison labor. There are 
States in which there have been such frequent political changes 
that T have seen four or five different wardens attend the meet- 
ings of this Association in the past fifteen years. What sort of 
an organization could those men create for the management of 
any kind of a business system ? It would be impossible to under- 
take to inaugurate a State account system or a State use system 
unless there was some assurance of permanency in the conduct 
of an institution. The conduct of a hospital for the insane or 
school for feeble-minded is in itself a big problem, but when you 
add to that the great business connected with the administration 
of the manufacturing and selling the output of a great State 
prison, you have multiplied and complicated matters to such an 
extent as to render it impossible in my judgment in any State 
where the political system is maintained to successfully inaugu- 
rate that system^ I want to be understood as saying that I am op- 
posed to contract labor on principle and I believe as rapidly as 
possible we should get away from it. I believe in the State use 
system, but I want to emphasize this point, we should go at this 
carefully, studiously. Each State must work out for itself its 
own salvation in this matter. 

B. F. Bridges, Warden State Prison, Boston, Mass.: It 
seems to me after list/cning to the very interesting and able dis- 
ciLssion upon the report of this committee upon prison industries 
in the several States that some one should say a word concerning 
the State of Massachusetts. At the present time practically all 
of our industries are producing goods for the use of public insti- 
tutions, and while we met with some opposition at the outset 
from the different institutions of the State that were to con- 
sume these goods, at the present time we are giving, practically, 
satisfaction, and in many cases better satisfaction than when the 
goods were purchased from the outside. A large proportion of 
our prisoners at the present time are attending a school which 
we call the primary, or school for illiterates. I think 109 are 
registered at this time. Most of these men come into the prison 
not being able to read or write even in their own language, as a 
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^reat many are foreigners. We have a correspondence school, 
with from 200 to 400 taking instruction. Their work is done 
under instructors who, themselves, are prisoners. Those in the 
correspondence school do their studying in their cells. The illit- 
erates attend school during working hours, one and (me-half 
hours a day, four days of the week. The rest of the time is 
spent in the shops producing goods for public use. At the pres- 
ent time we are making something like 35 dozen suits of under- 
wear a day, about 100 pairs of shoes, and about 50 suits of cloth- 
ing, or what represents that amount of work. We furnish aU 
the State institutions, the county institutions and the larger 
cities. 

E. A. Fuller, President Board of Directors Connecticut State 
Prison : I am assuming that the platform of the American Pris- 
on Association is established on the foundation that the inmates 
of reformatories and prisons must be employed in some kind of 
productive labor. Mr. Mills was kind enough to say, and say 
rightly, that conditions differ in different States. In Connecti- 
cut, where I have been connected with the directorship of the 
State prison for the past ten years, the condition is this: I came 
under the administration of Warden Garvin, whom you know. 
We have there the contract system. Under Warden Garvin that 
contract system, in the employment of the men, was conducted 
in an honest, straightforward way, and under his successor, War- 
den Gamer, who came from Michigan City, Indiana, it is being 
conducted in the same unobjectionable manner. When the prisou 
of Connecticut was removed from its old Newgate situation, 
which is historic, it was located in a little cove down by the river, 
in Wethersfield, near the city of Hartford. Under the present 
order of things, it never would have been located in such a place, 
but there we are on a comparatively small tract of ground. We 
are unable to branch out in any kind of industry, even if it were 
feasible to go into farming operations or any operation other 
than what we are carrying on. 

We have under construction, under the supervision of Mr. 
Garvin, who has left the prison, a reformatory at Cheshire. It is 
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being constructed on land adjoining which are some 400 or 500 
acres, and upon its completion, which will be in the early spring, 
they will take out from our prison to begin with probably 150 of 
the 640 inmates. Also there will be assigned to the reformatory 
by the courts all between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five 
years of age. At the present time we are manufacturing shirts 
and shoes in the prison. We are earning from 75 to 80 per cent, 
of the entire cost of conducting that prison. That is the main- 
tenance, the upkeep, and everything connected with it. Some 
may say the matter of profit should not enter into the matter, 
but States do not look at it that way. These men who have 
committed crimes have been assigned to our prisons and reform- 
atories for hard labor and the labor must be productive labor. 
We have had men come out every session of the Legislature, who 
if they had their own way, would do right away with the con- 
tract system and our men would be in idleness, but in the reor- 
ganization that is going on, mth some of the men going to the 
reformatory, in the future something will be arranged that will 
be satisfactory alike to the State and to these unfortunate people. 

President Pettigrove. We have with us in this Congress Mr. 
Joseph F. Scott, farmer president of this Association, who is now 
Superintendent of State Prisons in New York, and I know the 
audience would be glad to hear from him. / 

Joseph F. Scott, New York: I have listened with a good 
deal of interest and attention to the discussion upon this subject 
of prison labor. It is something over a quarter of a century 
since I began and I have worked under the contract system and 
piece price system, State use system and State account system 
and the trade instruction system. I failed to see in any of these 
conditions why they could not be worked to the advantage 
of the contract as well as the contractor. We had good condi- 
tions when we had contract labor and we worked steadily and 
for a number of hours as we should under any system. At the 
same time there was always opportunity for trade instruction 
and for instruction in the school of letters. Under the piece 
price system men worked no less nor a less number of hours ; in 
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the State use system they worked no less nor a less number of 
hours. I think if the young men in the Elmira Reformatory, 
where there are no remunerative industries at all, could have 
heard Warden Garvin say they were in idleness, they would have 
smiled, because I think in no institution in the country are men 
so thoroughly employed, while there is no manufacturing at all. 
We could put in manufacturing tomorrow in the reformatories 
if we so desired, but I know the board of managers would not, 
and I know the superintendent of prisom? would not demand it, 
and as long as the present board of managers of the reforma- 
tories have control and so long as the present superintendent has 
charge of the industries, no industries will go into those reform- 
atories. The market for a large State like New York is enormous 
— for the State institutions and political divisions in the State 
of New York over fifty millions of dollars a year. The prisons 
manufacture one million a year. There is a margin of forty-nine 
million which we cx)uld employ for the extension of industries 
and to keep our men in constant employment. I believe the 
duty of the State officials is complete when they have kept their 
prisoners in employment. It should not reach out after the 
market of free men. I believe that no man in prison should 
be idle. 

We have been experimenting in our State during the last 
year in the raising of trees for the laud. At the prison at Great 
Meadows we are building a new institution. It has been placed 
upon a large farm of between 1,100 and 1,200 acres of excellent 
farm land and we set aside a certain portion of it for the rais- 
ing of pine trees. We have between four and five million trees 
under growth. Part were sent from the State nurseries and 
reset. We sent some of these trees to the prison at Dannemora 
and they have been set out upon the State lauds. We have con- 
trol of all the land within ten miles of Clinton prison, consisting 
of many acres of land. This is largely covered with timber. The 
supverintendent of prisons has the right to cut and dispose of this 
timber, and it is the intention to do this in a modern, up-to-date 
way, in co-operation with the Conservation Commission of the 
State, and wherever an acre of ground is cleared of timber, it is 
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to be reset with these trees which we raise. A great many pris- 
oners can be used in this. In this season of the year at Great 
Meadows we have over 200 men employed in this nursery, which 
we hope to increase to double its capacity. In the beginning we 
only had about twenty-five. There are only certain seasons of 
the year in which this work can be done. We send the pris- 
oners from four to eight miles from the prison, establishing them 
in camps, where they live all summer. I believe in our Northern 
States, especially where the State owns tracts of land that 
have been devastated by fire, a great many prisoners may advan- 
tageously be employed and with very few exceptions restore the 
land to good pine forests. This is one of the things we are at- 
tempting to do and I believe we will be more or less success- 
ful at it. 

Our conditions are so different in each State, it is almost 
impossible to get any uniform way of employing the men. It 
is a question for each State to work out to its best advantage, 
but we are usually liable to hang on to anything that we have 
been doing as long as p>ossible, a great many times until we are 
forced out. A great many under the contract system, when 
they come to try another, wonder why they held to the contract 
system so long. 

At our wardens' meeting the other night we were told about 
the whippings in the State of Texas and how it had upset 
things by abolishing it. I asked the speaker whether he pre- 
ferred to go back to it, and he said '*No.'' That is the way in 
all our work. We think we can not get along without it, but 
when we try something else we are loath to go back to the other 
conditions. I went to the Reformatory at Elmira from the Re- 
formatory at Concord and upon a visit soon after the chaplain, 
Mr. Batt, asked me what I had learned. I told him not very 
much, probably, but one thing that had been impressed upon me 
was that we paid too much attention to methods. The things 
we thought we must do at Concord, I found, we did not do in 
Elmira, and vice versa, and both were getting about the same 
results. Sometimes we put a little too much emphasis uponi 
methods. If you have the right kind of men you can get good' 
results under almost any condition. 
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Mr. Patton, Pennsylvania: Will you tell ns from your 
standpoint why you do not care to introduce manufacturing in- 
dustries at Elmira ? 

Mr. Scott: I can only see one advantage of having manu- 
facturing industries in a reformatory, and that would be to 
earn some money by so doing. Outside of that the men are 
better instructed in trade schools than they are under manu- 
facturing industries. The only motive you have isi to teach a 
man a trade, and you give him every opportunity to learn that 
trade. He is given his work and the matter of his not making 
a perfect thing does not enter into it because it does not go into 
the market If he makes it poorly it can be reused or destroyed, 
and he works to his own advantage all the time instead of ad- 
vantage to the market. The objection is sometimes raised that 
a man is not interested in making a thing that is probably to be 
destroyed. That is easily overcome. It is overcome in the in- 
determinate sentence. At Elmira if a man enters the trade 
school he is on a monetary marking system and his release from 
the institution depends on the marking system, and there never 
is any difficulty in getting a man's interest and attention and 
his working to the best of his ability all the time. At Napanoch 
all the prisoners have been employed upon construction. They 
are building a new reformatory there. Trade schools will be es- 
tablished and some industries may be put in. 

Mr. Patton : We do not have any manufacturing industries 
in our reformatory in Pennsylvania. We did until the labor 
unions had some laws passed, which practically closed them. 
We introduced the trades feature, and that is really all we have 
now. We have a large farm and garden and have done work on 
the roads in the immediate vicinity of the reformatory. I sim- 
ply wanted to get Superintendent Scott's views as to why he did 
not think it advisable to introduce manufacturing industries in 
the New York State Reformatory. 

Question : What are Mr. Patton 's views? 

Mr. Patton : I coincide with what Mr. Scott has to say. We 
are lajing aside the matter of cost. When our reformatory was 
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opened in 1889 (I was not there at the beginning, but soon aft- 
er), we introduced the manufacture of brushes, wicker chairs 
and a shirt shop. That was carried on until this law was 
passed to which I referred. We anticipated that when our bills 
would be sent to the counties from which the inmates were com- 
mitted (in Pennsylvania the counties pay for the maintenance 
of the inmates in the institution), there would be some objec- 
tion made because of the fact that there was no deduction on the 
bills on account of the labor of the inmates, but I think I am 
correct in stating we never have had any objection, as we an- 
ticipated. We have no remunerative labor and the counties pay 
the cost of the maintenance of the inmate. I believe it is of 
more value to a young man in the reformatory to be taught a 
trade, which in all probability will be helpful to him on the out- 
side, rather than confining him to a trade which he will prob- 
ably not follow on the outside, and I believe it is a good deal 
better for us to try as far as we can to give a young man a trade 
at which he can secure remunerative labor, and a work which 
he will likely follow on the outside, rather than make him very 
proficient in the institution at something which he is not likely 
to follow on the outside. 

Joseph P. Byers, Secretary: Intimations have reached me 
as secretary, the past year and before, that the American Prison 
Association was purposely avoiding the putting upon its pro- 
grams the discussion of the question of prison labor. Those in- 
timations and those statements — and I understand in a current 
issue of a magazine the statement is directly made that such is 
the case — ^have been by people who, being unfamiliar with the 
facts, do not know what they are talking about. They might 
inform themselves if they would go over the proceedings and 
familiarize themselves with the written and unwritten record of 
former meetings of the association. They do not know, 
for instance, that three years ago there was every effort made to 
secure the presentation of this subject by the president of the 
American Federation of Labor. I hope, Mr. President, that the 
adjournment of this meeting will come only after anybody and 
everybody who thinks they know anything about the subject of 
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prison labor, or wants to learn anything about it, shall have had 
an opportunity to speak, and let us know what they know or 
think they know or bring out all the information possible from 
those who have had real experience with prison labor. 

0. F. Lewis, New York: I would like to supplement what 
Mr. Byers has said in connection with the presentation of this 
subject of prison labor at the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. I want the members of the American Prison 
Association to know that both at the sessions of 1911 and 1912 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, the mat- 
ter of prison labor was discussed both in chairmens' reports and 
at the 1912 session one entire session and a supplementary meet- 
ing was planned, and the only reason it was not held was be- 
cause there were not enough people present to hold a meeting. 
I do not think it fair that any one should draw the inference tiiat 
has been made that in the last three years the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction has dodged the question of 
prison labor ; not that I know any one has, but I want to put it 
on record. 

Adjourned 12:20, noon. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 



The president called the Thursday afternooa session to order 
at 2:40 o'clock. Rev. J. F. Ohl, of Philadelphia, delivered the 
invocation. 

Mr. Pettigrove : Dr. W. H. Gates, Inspector of the Prisons 
of Alabama, was to have presented a paper on * * Renovating the 
Alabama Jails," but he is not here. In his absence Mr. H. H. 
Shirer, Secretary of the Ghio Board of State Charities, will read 
the paper prepared by Dr. Gates. 

Mr. Shirer: As a student in charities and corrections, and 
for the last ten years in my oflScial work and in reading what 
seemed to me to be a help in some of the duties that come within 
my oflScial scope, I have found most severe arraignment of the 
county jails and other places of detention. At one time I think 
I said in a public meeting of the Prison Association that I felt 
our Association was not going far enough, or was not exerting 
its influence broadly enough, by simply considering the places 
in which men are sent after conviction. It is true we have 
taken up the question of prevention and probation and kindred 
subjects, but we have thousands upon thousands of men who are 
prisoners in these minor institutions, either under sentence or 
awaiting trial, and these institutions you doubtless are aware, 
if you have read or listened to addresses, have been criticised in 
all sorts of terms, some even saying they can not find words to 
express their feelings about such institutions. It is quite re- 
freshing, personally at least, in the one time I read this paper, 
so I might acquaint myself with it slightly, to hear this encour- 
aging report from the State of Alabama. The writer, you will 
note, is State Prison Inspector, but he is not chiefly inspector of 
state prisons. All the prisons of the State, as I understand it, 
are comprised in his territory. 
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RENOVATING THE ALABAMA JAILS. 

W. H. GATES, B. SC, M. D., ALABAMA STATE PRISON INSPECTOR, MONT- 
GOMERY, ALA. 

The spirit of altruistic progress has not, in any field of need- 
ed reform, manifested itself more plainly than in prison reform. 
Nor has there been any field in which reform was more sorely 
needed. In discussing the hardships of a sailor's life. Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson was once moved to say that he could not conceive 
of any man who had so little intelligence as to be a sailor if he 
possessed sufficient ingenuity to get into jail. Had the famous 
doctor inspected the surroundings of many American jails of 
even this date he would, I think, have adopted some other illus- 
tration. 

While most of those who are confined in jails are there simply 
for safekeeping and awaiting trial, and therefore presumptively 
innocent, they have been, as a rule, housed in unclean, ill-venti- 
lated, foul-smelling structures, with no room for exercise, and 
scant, if any, provision for, and no incentive to, personal clean- 
liness, and exposed to every peril of fire and disease. Their 
food has been coarse, ill-prepared and ill-served, and every auxil- 
iary with which modem science fortifies the physical constitu- 
tion against the inroads of disease has been conspicuous by its 
absence. Nor has there been any provision whatsoever against 
the idleness of mind which begets viciousness and is the fertile 
breeding ground of crime. 

In my own State, Alabama, the above described regime has 
heretofore existed. Everj^thing in the State seems to have 
grown and improved with the single exception of the jails. No 
additions or improvements have been made in quite a number of 
the jails throughout the State since they were originally built 
many years ago. 

Absolute ignorance of the rudimentary principles of ventila- 
tion and sanitation is evidenced in the building of these old 
jails, and, in most cases, the bulk of the money expended was 
placed in a commodious residence for the sheriff, with one to 
four small rooms in a wing of the building for the jail, in which 
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rooms, placed in the center, are the cells, usually eighty per cent, 
solid metal, with twenty per cent, openings. The elementary 
principles of sanitation were totally ignored, and so-called dis- 
infectants were used in lieu of the scrubbing brush and soap. 
Black was the favorite color used in painting the interior of the 
jails, resulting in a dungeon-like darkness which was almost in- 
variably contributed to by dirty windows obstructing the en- 
trance of light 

Isolation and segregation of prisoners have been totally ig- 
nored. The hardened criminal, first offender, and the juvenile 
prisoners have been confined in the same cells, thus converting 
our jails into veritable schools of crime, and the constant con- 
tamination by association must have been incalculable. An- 
other deplorable fact, and one which I am ashamed to say, still 
obtains, is that there are no matrons in any of the jails of the 
State of Alabama. Female prisoners, regardless of color or the 
crime of which they are accused, are cared for by male deputies. 

In view of the fact that there is no law requiring matrons in 
the jails, I shall use every effort to have the next Legislature of 
Alabama remedy this evil. 

The fee system, that far-reaching, deplorable, pernicious, and 
unwittingly criminal method of compensating sheriffs and other 
oflScers, obtains today in Alabama. The result of this system 
nearly beggars description; it inculcates into our jails the al- 
mighty dollar; prisoners are arrested because of the dollar, and, 
shame to say, are frequently kept in captivity in these steel 
cages for months awaiting trial on account of the almighty dol- 
lar, so that certain officers may profit by feeding them for a less 
amount by far than the State allows for their feeding. 

In the Alabama Bryce Insane Hospital, located at Tuscaloosa, 
the per diem expense for feeding is twelve and a half cents per 
capita. The fact that the inmates of this institution raise their 
own vegetables and com must be considered, but .even taking this 
into consideration, it shows how cheaply the inmates of a well- 
organized and perfectly systematized institution are amply fed 
on a sufficient variety of wholesome and nutritious food, well 
cooked and well served. 

[26] 
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Prisoners in the jails of Alabama are fed by the sherifiEs with- 
out supervision of any kind whatsoever. The food usually con-* 
sists of a small piece of salt side-meat, about three tablespoon- 
fuls of beans or peas and a **hunk" of poorly made com bread, 
said bread usually being made of meal and water without grease. 
The sheriffs are recompensed by the State for feeding the pris- 
oners as follows: From one to ten prisoners, for each prisoner 
sixty cents per day ; for more than ten and not exceeding twenty 
prisoners, fifty cents per day; for more than twenty and not ex- 
ceeding forty prisoners, forty cents per day ; for more than forty 
prisoners, thirty cents per day. In most of the jails only two 
meals are served daily. 

I estimate, and base my figures on frequent inspections and 
close observations of the meals served, and from reports re- 
ceived, that in one jail in our State the profit to the sheriff is 
no less than one thousand dollars a month on his feed bill alone. 
This is a woeful waste of the State's funds and should be reme- 
died by some legislative enactment. 

Appreciating in part the above de<icribed deplorable condi- 
tions, the Legislature of 1907 deemed fit to adopt some means of 
remedying them, and created an office known as the Inspector of 
Jails, Almshouses, etc., thus placing the jails under State super- 
vision and control, but not under State owTiership. After four 
years of hard work on the part of the department above named, 
it was found that the law was inefficient on account of a lack of 
authority or power given the inspector, and in consequence of 
which the Legislature of 1911 changed the name of the depart- 
ment to that of State Prison Inspector and modified the law, 
making it more explicit and extending the authority of the in- 
spector to enforce sanitation, ventilation and hygiene, and, while 
it is by no means complete nor a perfectly effective instrument 
for the purpose designed, it is, under the powers given, and the 
duties imposed upon the inspector, a tremendous advance over 
the former system. 

Since its enactment, slightly more than a year and a half 
ago, the prisoners in the Alabama jails have received, at least, 
the consideration that is due human beings. In that time 
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thirty jails have been built and remodeled along scientific lines, 
and in most of the jails of the State an excellent sanitary system 
has been insisted upon and attained. Light and air are freely 
admitted; conditions which made for infection have been re- 
moved, and food is served in many of the jails which may be 
eaten without the spur of extreme hunger. 

There are yet a number of jails to be rebuilt or remodeled, 
and they will receive attention in due course of time. 

This law maks it the duty of the State Prison Inspector to in- 
spect at least twice a year each jail, almshouse and city prison 
in towns of ten thousand or more population, and to aid in se- 
curing the just, humane and economic management of all such 
institutions; to require the erection of sanitary buildings for the 
accommodation of the inmates of such institutions, and to inves- 
tigate the management of all such institutions and the conduct 
and eflSciency of the oflScers or persons charged with their man- 
agement ; to require that the buildings and the grounds of said 
institutions be kept in the best sanitary condition, and to make 
a detailed report to the (Governor after each visit of the number 
of inmates in each such jail, prison and almshouse, their condi- 
tion as to health, the condition in which the buildings are kept, 
the arrangement for the sanitation of the buildings and grounds, 
the cost of the management of such institutions, and of keeping 
the inmates, and whether the money appropriated for such pur- 
poses is properly expended therefor, and he shall at the same 
time give a copy of his report to the Board of County Commis- 
sioners, Board of Revenue, City Council, or other board or 
body having control over the jail, prison or almshouse dealt with 
in such report, together with such recommendations for the bet- 
terment of the conditions thereof as he may deem necessary. 

This law also confers upon the State Prison Inspector the 
authority to formulate such rules and regulations as he may 
deem necessary with reference to hygiene, sanitation, cleanli- 
ness and healthfulness in these institutions. It also confers 
upon him the power to have all jails put in a proper sanitary 
condition, and to make such repairs, alterations and additions as 
he may deem necessary, and, if in his opinion, the situation re- 
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quires it, to condemn the jail and order the erection of a new 
one. From his orders an appeal lies only to the Governor. As 
to the present Executive, I may say that only a manifest error 
on the part of the inspector in making the order of condemna- 
tion would entitle any such appeal to consideration at his hands. 
Political nor other influence would not in the slightest degree 
affect his action where the welfare of the helpless and unfortu- 
nate are involved. So I have fortunately been unhampered by 
any interference with the efficient administration of the law. 

An effective weapon placed by the law in the hands of the 
inspector is his power to order the removal of any or all pris- 
oners from any jail in which they are improperly cared far, or 
which is unsafe, to the jail of another county; and, as a large 
part of the compensation of Alabama sheriffs comes from the 
feeding of prisoners, as previously outlined, it is needless to say 
that it has seldom been necessary to use it to secure proper food 
or fit conditions. 

In laws dealing with this subject it is certainly, at this period 
of the movement, absolutely essential to give the inspector al- 
most arbitrary power. Unless his recommendations and orders 
can be summarily enforced, lapse of time, political affiliations 
and local sympathy with officers based on iterance of the real 
conditions, would paralyze or, at least, minimize the effect of his 
efforts. Every jail inspection law should require and contain 
provisions which will effectively secure the building of jails 
throughout which light and air may be freely admitted, which 
have sufficient room for physical exercise, which are adequately 
heated, and which have provisions for securing the personal 
cleanliness of the inmates. There should be, of course, provi- 
sions for a window in each separate cell. The prison should be 
so constructed as to be absolutely fireproof ; or if not, some pro- 
vision should be made whereby each cell could be unlocked from 
one point. 

The Alabama prison inspection law requires that all plans 
and specifications for jails or improvements thereon be submitted 
to the State Prison Inspector for approval. 

In building new jails in Alabama the following ideas are 
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being carried out : Shower baths are being installed in the male 
apartments, and bath tubs in the female and hospital apart- 
ments. The cells are being placed against the walls (ail walls 
being lined with steel), with a window in. each cell. The floors 
are of concrete on metal beams, and are laid on an incline to a 
drain pipe. In each central corridor is installed a concrete 
bench, likewise a sanitary drinking fountain. The dirty, ver- 
min-infested, insanitary mattress has been discarded and re- 
placed by the swinging canvas hammock. 

It is unlawful to confine in the same room or apartment 
white and negro prisoners ; and men and women, except husband 
and wife, must not be kept in the same room or apartment. This 
necessitates a minimum number of four apartments in each jail, 
to which we are adding, when possible, hospital and juvenile 
apartments. Other requirements of this law are as follows: 
Hot and cold water for bathing purposes; soap and towels; clean 
clothes when the prisoners are unable to provide them ; compul- 
sory bathing upon entrance and once a week thereafter; semi- 
annual fumigation followed by two coats of white paint on all 
of the interior, including all cells and metal work; fumigation 
of jails following removal of prisoners affected with infectious, 
contagious, or communicable diseases; adequate janitor service; 
a night watchman; kitchens to be adequately screened against 
flies ; duty of the sheriff to keep the jail in a cleanly and sani- 
tary condition, and to prevent spitting on the floors and walls ; 
and the sheriffs are required to render a monthly report to the 
inspector not later than the 10th of each month, for the previous 
month, giving the number of prisoners, their race, and sex, their 
physical condition, and such other detailed information as may 
be required- 
While no provision is made in our present law for other than 
the physical well-being of our prisoners, I trust that ultimately 
some will be made whereby they may be mentally advanced, or 
at least occupied. Modern criminology recognizes that crime is 
the product of some abnormality, and this lies as often in an 
unoccupied as in a diseased mind. A few magazines, a few well- 
selected books, might well drop a seed or commence a mental 
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habit that would redeem a criminal and restore to society a citi- 
zen. I am aware that the suggestion of a prison library may be 
met in some quarters with ridicule, or labor under the chai^ of 
a maudlin sentimentality, but I console myself with the thought 
that no reform was ever commenced, no work for the betterment 
of mankind ever engaged in that did not struggle under such 
discouragement from the unthinking public It will be a happy 
day for society when some of its members may look upon a jail 
as a place where health was not lost, but regained, and where 
habits and mental attitudes were fixed, whose tendencies were 
not downward to evil, but upward to better things. 

Mr. Pettigrove: We will now listen to an address by Dr. 
William Healy, Director of the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute 
of Chicago. 

THE PSYCHOPATHIC STUDY OF THE OFFENDER. 

DR. WILLIAM HEALY, DIRECTOR OP THE JUVENILE PSYCHOPATHIC 
INSTITUTE, CHICAGO. 

In discussing the psychopathic study of the offender in the 
light of our own research, which has been conducted for a 
number of years, it seems wise for our purpose, in the first 
place, to ask why such a study T I think I can make that 
clear to you and emphasize that it should be undertaken for a 
goodly number of eminently practical reasons. In the first 
place, that you who work with offenders may come to know how 
effective your own work is. Tou succeed here and you fail 
there. WhyT Do you know whyT To cite many cases this 
afternoon would be carrying coals to Newcastle, and I would 
hardly presume to do that, although I should like to have what 
you might term a classroom type of discussion, and cite some 
of the causative factors one can ascertain in cases by an intimate 
study of them. By way of illustration, let me offer some findings. 

Here is a young fellow, twaity years of age. A short, un- 
nourished fellow, who has been already sent to correctional or 
semi-correctional institutions five times, church institutions prior 
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to that time, three times. At twenty years of age he has been 
handled and treated by the law no less than eight times. Every 
time the law has placed its hand upon him it has failed, and all 
that has been given in an institution has led nowhere. Has any- 
body ever inquired why ? As I look over the records I find not. 
Has anybody found out the fact that every time that lad has 
been sent out into the world he has gone out with a physiological 
equipment no person could be asked to succeed with? Has any- 
body ascertained that he is not fit for anything except a simple 
kind of employment because of certain mental conditions? Has 
anybody ascertained the fact that if he leaves the institution he 
goes back into an alcoholic environment where nobody could hope 
to succeed ? He has been a failure, without inquiry as to why the 
failure. The why should be known. Our failures and our suc- 
cesses should be a matter of deepest inquiry. 

Another reason why cases should be studied is so that your 
own work in your owti institutions can be made more effective, 
that you may do the suitable thing for the given case, and not 
spend your time trying to make figs grow on thistles or manufac- 
ture silk purses out of sows' ears. Under this heading it seems to 
me that point ought to be clear enough, that individuals come to 
you with certain faults in their equipment and by no means 
always feeble-minded, with certain problems in their own inner 
life that you do not understand at all. Tou put them through 
a set system that may or may not be suitable to their given case. 
It is a terrific waste of time, is it not, to work in reformatory in- 
stitutions with non-ref ormable material ? I never had it empha- 
sized more than by Dr. Christian at Elmira, who said throughout 
New York State there is a good deal of .criticism and a good d«ftl 
of comment, and the question is being asked whether Elmira 
Reformatory does reform? But as he said, if ref ormable ma- 
terial is sent to us we can reform, and not otherwise. The ob- 
ject of reformation, the object of educational work in institu- 
tions is of course to fit individuals for taking a socially normal 
place in the world outside, and if the methods in vogue can not 
fit individuals to take their places outside, it does not accom- 
plish its purpose. Defective individuals who go to such educa- 
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tionaJ institutions and are retained there are, as all of you know, 
a tremendous hindrance to the work for others. Just the same as 
the subnormal individual in a city schoolroom holds back the de- 
velopment of normal individuals. 

The third reason that a scientific study should be undertaken 
is because one easily comes to learn there are short cuts to reform, 
and that is one of the most interesting things I have found out, 
that there are definite short cuts. It is possible by competent 
studies to sometimes directly trace the seat of the trouble instead 
of beating around the bush by using a **cut-and-dried'' reform- 
atory system. It is impossible for me now to go into **case" 
histories to illustrate that, but I have them. Very special physi- 
cal and mental disabilities are to be found which may be at the 
seat, the background, of social .failures, irritation and dullness. 
Here is a young department store thief, one of the cleverest in 
town. He is in a subnormal room, and might be called feeble- 
minded if judged by school work. But study the boy further and 
see that that individual has a lot of physical troubles, and then 
say to yourself, well, I wonder if those physical troubles were 
rectified whether he might not be normal, and then watch him 
grow under a good environment. This case that comes to mind 
made four grades in one year and became a self-sustaining boy 
with a completely satisfactory conduct. 

Many more illustrations could be given had one time, of the 
sorts of things and difl;erent items that lie back of anti-social ca- 
reers, back of misconduct. 

As another reason for this study, I wtjit to call your atten- 
tion to something that is very interesting and growing very fast 
in this country — efficiency studies. As efficiency studies grow, 
and they include in the way Mr. Koren pointed out, reformatory 
work, the self-protection of reformatory people will demand that 
cases be studied properly, either before sent or when first re- 
ceived, in order that there shall be acquaintance with what can 
be and what can not be done with the various kinds of human 
material that are sent there. 

Then there are even Larger issues at stake, but just as prac- 
tical. You know how it is generally acknowledged by the best 
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students of the law that the whole criminal procedure needs 
overhauling. Before reform can take place in this field there 
has to be accumulated a body of authoritative information, scien- 
tifically founded, which may be the basis of such reform. I am 
going to ask you here to please take notice that if we become 
students of the practical situation, that we are taking a logical 
method of seeing the background of criminal deeds and by so 
doing we are adopting a method and plan which is not followed' 
by courts of law or hardly any of the procedure that has to do 
with the handling of offenders. A strange commentary on the 
whole procedure and involving a situation that hardly obtains 
in any other field of endeavor. ITiis is one of the weakest points 
that has been pointed out by students of the whole situation, and 
the weakness will be appreciated more and more as we go on with 
the development of the underatanding of fundamental human 
interests. 

As it stands now, let me ask you in what field of human in- 
dustry, in what science or what business is there so little study of 
results of methods, of so little reckoning up of results, as in this 
field of handling criminals? I should be inclined, myself, if I 
held a brief against the law to say, **Has the law ever said to 
itself, now let us see whether we are or whether we are not failing 
in criminal procedure, and if we are failing, why T What are the 
causes of delinquency we are not reckoning with?" And we 
can answer this question ourselves. The law has never pursued 
such self-criticism, such efficiency studies for the further pro- 
tection of society or for the better handling and the reclama- 
tion of the given individual. And this is, of course, the imme- 
diate purpose of the law, and yet we go on and have every rea- 
son to know there is no diminution of crime and the individual 
himself is not cured. We have some knowledge of recidivism, but 
the annals are not gathered. I agree with Mr. Koren in what he 
said with regard to the prime necessity of studying recidivism 
in this country, but what does the law know about all this, and 
what does it put into practical application ? It is tremendously 
amusing to read authority on authority with regard to some tra- 
ditional point, when the question of the possible outlook for this 
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or that given individual is never studied at all. What sort of a 
man is thisV Is he likely to repeat the offense? What factor 
in him or in his environment acting on him leads him into a 
criminal act, and what results have this or that type of treatment 
been known to have on thiSsOr that type of personality. The 
law has made no such studies, nor does it recognize to any extent 
these issues. Have you ever seen any studies compiled by any 
judge, for instance, on the effect of his own work? Did you 
ever see any counting up of the effect of short sentences, correc- 
tional, penitentiary or reformatory sentences? Did you ever 
see any careful, thoroughgoing study made by a department of 
probation or a parole board of the after results of their work ? 
Did you ever see any businesslike system of what individuals and 
what types they have been successful with or have failed with, 
so other people can profit by their results? General figures 
mean nothing on these points. The grouping of whole types of 
individuals mean nothing at all, with all the different factors 
that may be found in the background. It is possible, and has 
happened, that a parole board today may turn out a high-grade 
feeble-minded person and tomorrow refuse a well-equipped indi- 
vidual who has made a social misstep. What a curious thing oc- 
curred with us the other day ! Here was a man who had sen'^ed a 
sentence of five years for molesting little girls. Inside of a couple 
of months he had corrupted other little girls, done irrevocable 
harm, and was returned to the penitentiary for another term. 
Could nobody have foreseen this ? Doesn't anybody with common 
sense know anything of the results when a degenerate of this type 
is at liberty ? 

Leaving for a minute the standpoint of the law, what about 
the general understanding of the problem ? Most that the public 
knows is through the newspapers. Did any single newspaper ever 
point out the fact that the famous car-bam bandit gang of Chi- 
cago was composed entirely of a band of defective individuals? 
I have never seen such a statement, and that was the whole gist 
of their career. Does anybody ever say in the newspapers, '* Here 
is an individual whose career is such and such, but it is because 
of epilepsy?" I fail to see it. The only statement I ever saw in 
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such a case was in regard to a boy who cut off another boy's head. 
It said the boy was an epileptic. The public is not educated up 
to the recognition of what there is back of criminal careers. It 
seems to me sometimes it is a subject for the greatest concern. 

I went a couple of months ago to see a boy in the Tombs 
in New York. There was a lad thrown into a cell, coming from 
quite a decent family, an amateur gangster, who had out of re- 
venge threatened to hold someone up; who was in terrifically 
bad surroundings in that prison, being held for quite a long 
time before trial, thrown in with a cellmate who might have been 
one of the worst types of degenerates. All this in face of the 
fact that society has everything at stake in trying to head off that 
individual 's career, in making a thorough study of him and what 
his background was. 

The ramification of this whole subject and its meaning leads 
us in many directions. It becomes at once clear that if we have 
better conceptions of the background in the individual, leading 
to his criminal career, we have at once something that is abso- 
lutely vital. Upon this we can hope, if ever, to build up better 
police service and better juvenile court work. This may be the 
basis of better decisions from the bench and better reform work 
by helping agencies and better predictions of possibilities by 
parole boards, pardon boards. Through this we may have the 
protection of better laws if they are necessary, and they certainly 
are necessary. Our legal friends frequently talk to us sb if the 
law was sent from Heaven, irrevocable, unalterable and totally 
fitting to all situations or any situation that may arise. The 
best lawyers do not think so. They recc^nize fully that the law 
is a traditional affair and we need the light of science thrown 
upon it as clearly as upon any other field of human control or 
industry. 

There are many evidences of a beginning appreciation of 
this standpoint, and one of the best ones I have seen is your own 
program for this year. The man of whom your president-elect 
was speaking (Dr. Wines) last year at Omaha, as perhaps you 
will remember, said that he felt in his old age a new era of under- 
standing of the offender was upon us through the possibilities 
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of applying scientific effort to the understanding of the situa- 
tion. 

As I go about I see beginnings of work. One big evidence 
of the new awakening is that the American Academy of Medicine 
devotes its entire session next June to the study of crime. 

So much for why one should undertake a scientific study of 
the offender. 

As a preface to a few words on how such a study can be car- 
ried out in a practical way, let us first discuss what we have 
under consideration in this matter. . We have a study of the 
human being in relation to the causes of his delinquency, as dif- 
ferentiated from the whole penological procedure, with its vari- 
ous modifications, that consists in a tinkering with his environ 
ment or a mere shutting him up for a time without any fore- 
sighted regard to what he may be or may do later on when he is 
released. And if you can point me to any other field of human 
industry that is so utterly lacking in self-criticism and so merely 
based on mere tradition, I should be surprised. You ask your 
able-minded professional criminal about it and he will tell you, 
as he has told me, of the lacking of adequate machinery for un- 
derstanding his case. The other day a fellow was arrested in 
Wisconsin, a man I have known for some time, one of the most 
expert bank burglars in this country. He was arrested in a 
rural town on suspicion. The country judge will seize him per- 
haps on a charge of vagrancy, send him to the workhouse for a 
short time, or whatever institution they may have, or very 
likely let him go. Who is to tell this country judge that this is 
one of the sharpest fellows in the country on his way to rob a 
bank in the vicinity? Who is to tell him he is wanted^ in several 
other cities and he has only been out of a penitentiary a short 
time, where he served a term for a year or sot Who is to tell 
anybody that this is a sharp, shrewd individual, who lives in the 
best hotels in the towns when he has money, and when not, he 
goes out to get it in the way he knows how to do 1 Who is to tell 
the community that unless they do something about it, and as 
this fellow himself says, make it worth while for him to stop his 
nefarious business, how is anything to be done about it? As this 
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man says plainly, there are two or three things. We must have 
a system of understanding him. As he says, you must know in 
the first place who I am and why I am in my career. I go from 
State to State; nobody knows me. I am in this work because I 
am not sufficiently punished, is this man's remark. By the way, 
he was brought to me under a very interesting way by a wealthy 
manufacturer. As these two men came down the street I should 
have picked out this man to be the manufacturer, such a good- 
looking chap he was — well dressed, educated, capable, normal 
man in every way. His case is not understood any more than was 
the case of the girl who appeared before a certain judge in a 
juvenile court in a certain city a short time ago. She said to 
the judge and probation officer, **I understand you are going to 
send me away, and you are here to earn your salaries, and of 
course you have to ; but before I go I would like to tell you one 
thing, and that is, you do not understand me." That is to say, 
the work the probation officer had done and the judge had done 
had all been in vain, because they had not gotten at the root of 
the case. The judge told me of this himself as a good illustra- 
tion of what was going on in the courts of the country. 

It seems clear to me that in this work we are similar to 
the agriculturists of the semi-civilized people, getting certain 
results, but never applying what is known elsewhere, in other 
sciences, and so never getting anything like the possible yield 
out of the situation. We are mildly tilling the soil in the same 
old way, with a little variation here and there, and mildly wait^ 
ing for the good God to rain and shine on our efforts. But 
there is another style of agriculture, where the soil and environ- 
ment and its effects are carefully studied and where the nature 
of the plant itself is observed as carefully as possible in relation 
to the environment where it was formerly grown and in relation 
to what changed methods of treatment may do for it and its 
kind. 

Now specifically with regard to such studies, how shall they 
be carried on? In the first place, I should say this: these can 
not be carried on by cranks. Beware of one-pointed people who 
have this or that idea about criminals. We passed through 
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degenerac.^'ism, where all crimiiials had a peculiar style of ears, 
and do not let us go out on some other tangent without studying 
the situation thoroughly. What we need is well-rounded case 
studies. The only type of work that is at all adequate in this 
human field of industry or at all commensurate with our needs 
in this direction are well-worked-up case records similar to 
pi^chiatric studies, the studies of the insane, where they en- 
deavor to bring together all the physical and m^ital data, innate 
qualities and external conditions and put them together and see 
what will explain this given condition. In that case, insanity ; in 
our case, criminality. I say well-rounded studies without a prej- 
udice with reference to this or tliat theory. Leave theory alone 
and look for the facts. 

Again, another thing we will have to be warned about, is not 
to draw too rapid conclusions from what one might call short 
cross-section studies. The use for a sitting of the laboratory 
method is proposed. One is to make a cross-section and draw 
conclusions. This will not do for many reasons. One sees in 
ordinary court work a boy who perhaps appears to be today 
feeble-minded and tomorrow an ambitious lawyer. He is today 
in one of the twilight mental states of epilepsy, but tomorrow he 
is normal. That, of course, is a perfectly bald illustration, but 
will serve to show you the limitations of short cross-section 
studies. 

Another thing is perfectly evident in this work. Because 
you find one thing that may possibly be the cause of this per- 
son's misconduct, do not be satisfied with the whole situation. 
You have to eliminate in general many other probable causes 
before you can be sure. The first discovery may prove after! all 
to be the minor factor. No case apparently from our own work 
shows up as having merely one causative factor. There are a 
number of things leading up to the total result in a vast number 
of cases. I mean that one may become a crank on heredity and 
say that it is all heredity as another person says it is all environ- 
ment. Most of our children come from poor homes, some from 
poverty; some have alcoholic fathers. Is it all heredity T You 
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have to put many things together before one wants to draw con- 
clusions, before one can safely draw conclusions. 

Then one has to do more than use any cut-and-dried i^ystem of 
investigations. One can not say, here is a schedule, work by it 
and you will find out all you want to know. We are not dealing 
with inert material. We are dealing with most complex human 
elements, and always I would insist that the human side, which 
you gentlemen know so well from your experience, the sort of 
thing ycu are accustomed to deal with, the human side has to be 
brought in if you are going to have a scientific understanding of 
the case. Do you remember what Dr. Devon said in his work on 
** Society and the Criminal"? I hope you have all read that 
book, a very ripe work, coming from many years* experience in 
the English prisons. He said the criminal must be studied, not 
as a man studies a beetle, but as a man studies his neighbor. 

If we are to know the most that there is in the case, it is wisest 
to begin with the youngest possible individuals, not only because 
of the practical possibilities that may arise in the situation, but 
ako on account of the possibilities of adding to our knowledge of 
the individual and so adding to our sum total of the science, the 
facts which we can obtain from developmental histories. For 
instance, one sees a mother and learns here is a young criminal 
individual who had at three years of age an attack of brain 
fever, in which the individual lay unconscious for three weeks. 
Do you mean to tell me that the situation appears the same after 
having learned that there was such a disease of the central nerv- 
ous system ? And yet that is a thing that lies at the background 
of some of these cases. 

In every way the work has to be well done if we are going to 
have the influence upon society, upon the law, that we ought to 
have as practical individuals who are dealing with a practical sit- 
uation. The studies must be thorough. They must include a 
union of the medical, psychologic and social standpoints. There 
must be something that has been most neglected so far in this 
field, and that is an acquaintance with what is going on in- 
side the mind of the offender. What type of imagery does he 
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have? What pictures are coming up in his mind? What im- 
pulses? What goes on in his brain in this prison life? I was 
pleased to hear this report from Alabama. I wish I had time 
to read to you some of the stories that are told to me by indi- 
viduals ; what they have thought of during their prison careers, 
even though they have been busy; what has happened to them 
mentally between Saturday noon and Monday morning, when 
they have been relegated to their cells. A most important point 
for the welfare of the individual and for the protection of so- 
ciety after he gets out. To know these things will be the first 
step toward obtaining betterment of conditions. 

It is impossible for me to say how far ahead of time we are 
in thus urging practical affairs in penological work, but this 
thing is coming in the future just as surely as scientific farming 
and scientific business methods have come to stay in other fields. 
It is bound to come because it is the only successful way of look- 
ing at the subject. For suc^cess we have to look at the back- 
ground, at the causative factors, at what is taking place, and 
have to learn by our own failures and successes. 

Adjourned 4:00 p. m. 
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THURSDAY NIGHT SESSION. 



President Pettigrove called the Congress to order at 8:15 
o'clock, after which Rev. Niles, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Baltimore, offered prayer. 

Mr. Pettigrove. The report of the Standing Committee on 
** Reformatory Work and Parole" will be presented by the chair- 
man. I have pleasure in introducing to the audience Mr. Prank 
Moore, Superintendent of the State Reformatory, Rahway, N. J. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REFORMATORY WORK 
AND PAROLE. 

BY frank MOORE, CHAIRMAN, RAHWAY, N. J. 

The preliminary report of the Census Bureau on the Prison 
Population of the United States, published December 30, 1911, 
shows something of how great the criminal question is with which 
the American Prison Association has to deal. The ratio of pris- 
oners on January 1, 1910, was 125 to each 100,000 of our popula- 
tion, while the ratio of commitments during that year was 522 
to each 100,000 citizens. Thus it appears that at the beginning 
of the year 1910 one person out of every 800 greeted the New 
Year in prison, and that during that same year for every 190 
persons in our total population there was one prison commit- 
ment. The entire number confined during the year was 479,763. 
This number is greater than the population of any one of the 
ten smaller States of our country and is larger than the com- 
bined population of the four States: Wyoming, Nevada, Alaska 
and Delaware. 

From the census it also appears that there is an increase in 
the number of those who are being committed to penal insti- 
tutions. The census of 1890 shows 106 prisoners for every 100,- 
000 population, the census of 1904, which did not include those 
confined for nonpayment of fines, shows 100 6-10, while the' 
census of 1910, as already stated, is 125. The census of Eng- 
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land for 1910 shows 185 tried in courts for every 100,000, while 
our census shows 522 actually imprisoned for the same number. 

The mere record of the number of lawbreakers does not, 
however, set forth the real size of our criminal problem. Those 
who have to do with the offender realize that it is the criminal's 
character which presents the perplexity. Not that his deeds are 
evil — that is not it; acts are only superficial things. Stop a man 
from committing one class of wrongs and he will turn to others, 
as a stream obstructed continues to wind its devious course so 
long as the waters flow from its source. To go back from the 
crooked wanderings of a human life and penetrate the dark 
forest of his thoughts that conceal, the tangled thickets of his 
feelings that bid defiance, and find their source and know what 
it is and change it, that is the difficult task. 

Your Committee on Reformatory and Parole Work, therefore, 
desire to lay emphasis — 

I. Upon the need of a most careful study of the thought 
or soul character of the offender. No efforts to reform can be 
successful that do not begin by intelligently analyzing the man's 
real nature. 

What are this man's thoughts and feelings? 

What is it causes him to do wrong? 

What type of a man is hel 

These are questions that must be asked and correctly an- 
swered before lasting work can be done in remaking anything 
so wonderful as a human life. 

To receive men into an institution, lay rules upon them, 
placing them in charge of overseers, and assign them to work 
in a *^hit or miss" fashion can only bring forth results that are 
very meagre. He who stands at the loom and would weave the 
sometimes broken and snarled threads or strands of the life of 
his fellow being into a thing of value and beauty must not only 
have a pattern before him, but he must at all times know the 
kind and quality of the material with which he is working. The 
world has for millenniums tried to subdue the sovl to system, 
'and the world has failed. How many are there who know all 
^bout their svstem and pothing at all about the souls of their 
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men? The process must be reversed; henceforth it must be 
from soul to system ; there lies our road. It is one of diflBculty. 
To know what a man is, is hard ; but is it impossible ? The Good 
Book says, '*No man hath seen God at any time"; it does not 
say, however, **no man hath seen man." We do see our fellow 
men. Emerson has said, *'A man may play the fool in the 
drifts of a desert, but every grain of sand shall seem to see. 
He may be a solitary eater, but he cannot keep his foolish coun- 
sel. A broken complexion, a swinish look, an ungenerous act 
and the want of due knowledge all blab." The necessary thing, 
therefore, for our system of reform is to have men with percep- 
tion so keenly trained that when an offender stands before him, 
what this man is shall speak so loudly that he cannot hear what 
he says. 

The knowledge must be definite. 

It is wholly inadequate to say this man is an accidental," 
this '*a confirmed criminal," this one *' harmless," and that one 
"desperate,'' this man '*can be trusted," this other *'must be 
strongly guarded," but all are criminals. Because one man is 
a biped it does not follow that fifty men are a centipede. 

The first month an offender is in custodial care is the most 
vital part of his confinement. During that time it is of the 
utmost importance that he should be completely isolated from 
the rest of the population. The receiving ward is the most 
valuable part of an institution; not as a means of preventing 
contagious diseases from spreading, not that it may be used for 
the instruction of the inmate in the rules and spirit of the in- 
stitution; these are both needful, but the necessary thing above 
everything else is that it should become a psychological labora- 
tory, where not only the mental ability of the inmate should be 
carefully determined, but where the HrooEN secrets that lie 
back of the crime he committed shall be discovered. Here in the 
receiving ward the physician, the psychologist, the wise disci- 
plinarian, and the officer of keenest perception, are all needed to 
discover the very taproot of the man's evil deeds in order that 
his assignment to work may be wise, the discipline to be admin- 
istered to him just, and so in the end the man reformed. 
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II. Growing out of its study your committee desires to draw 
attention, merely by way ot suggestion, to some of the types of 
offenders who present special mental and physical diflBculties, 
requiring that their character should be accurately known, in 
order that they may be given that special treatment through 
which alone their reformation can be accomplished. 
First, The Lazy Type. ' ] 

In every institution there is always a large percentage who 
have not only committed crime because of laziness but who pre- 
sent great difficulties in discipline because of the same thing. 
The most superficial observation soon singles out those who are 
of this character. It is a mistake, however, to stop when it has 
been discovered that laziness is a characteristic of any individual. 
The question must be asked, *'Is there a cause for his laziness?" 
Plat-foot makes it difficult for some to be on their feet con- 
tinually. Defective eyesight makes it hard for others to work 
with machinery or to study in the school. Incipient tubercu- 
losis and other diseases sap the vitality. Hental defects render 
it impossible for others to move quickly. In most cases some 
cause can be found that is sufficient in itself to make it difficult 
for one to work as does the normal man. It is really a question 
whether any human being is lazy without a cause. Food, like 
fuel, generates energy that uses itself in work, unless it is lost 
through some leak in the physical system. It is useless, there- 
fore, to say a man is lazy, we will drive him to work. Our first 
duty is to find the leak and stop it. Discover the cause, and 
cure it. 
Second, The Sexual Pervert Type. 

The whole question of sex abnormality, or excess, is funda- 
mental in the lives of many who become prisoners. There is 
scarcely a known offense that men do not commit because of it. 
The theft, the murder, or whatever it may be of which the man 
has been guilty, is, however, of little consequence to consider in 
the effort which is put forth to reform offenders of this class. 
The one thing to have in mind is the underlying cause of the 
overt act. Deeper, too, even than this is it necessary to go and 
find the physical source of this moral weakness. It must not be 
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overlooked that the generative organism stands in important 
functional relationship to the entire nervous system, so that 
when treatment comes to be prescribed, the man is to be regarded 
not as a thief, or a murderer but what he really is, and occupa- 
tion and environment are to be chosen such as will be most ef- 
fective in correcting the real error. 
Third. The Alcoholic Type. 

Considering the several categories of serious delinquency we 
have long ago found out that alcoholism is answerable for about 
60 per cent, of indictable crimes of violence, that it is probably 
the cause of nearly half the crimes of lust, and that in addition 
no small number of cases of petty larceny are committed because 
of it. The offender guilty of these crimes is not, however, pri- 
marily a criminal, he is an alcoholic. The question is not what 
has he done, hut what is he? It is of little advantage to settle 
the much disputed question whether alcoholism is a cause or re- 
sult. We know what the signs of well-developed unimpaired 
minds are : calmness, steadiness, sound judgment, absence of im- 
pulsive action, good abstract memory, coherence and great 
muscular co-ordination. But what does the alcoholic show? 
Restlessness, impulsiveness, loss of memory, incoherence and 
finally moral turpitude and a state of antagonism to society. 
He is a neurotic, his nervous system, that cries out for that 
which stimulates but which in the end leaves it weaker than it 
found it, must be treated. He must be gotten back to the 
normal. This type of offender is hard to cure. How discouraged 
we have been with his recidivism. What is the way? Certainly 
his treatment in the penal institutions will continue to fail if 
it is of such a nature as to irritate and weaken still further his 
already overwrought nervous organism. All the wise medical 
skill, all the most healthful conditions of employment and en- 
vironment, all the conquering influences of every laudable 
emotion and true affection will be required to be used with tact 
and patience if he is restored. 
Fourth. The Psycho Epileptic Type. 

There is present in our institutions a class of offenders who 
have periodic seizures of a most peculiar nature. At the time 
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of these episodes the usual outward symptoms of epilepsy are 
not present, but an inward nervous storm appears to posses them, 
and their mental control seems to be totally annihilated. A phy- 
sical condition of dangerous violence possesses them, and when 
all is over they are left stunned, dazed, and weak. Before these 
attacks, for a long period of time, they have good intentions and 
are well behaved. The least thing, however, serves to bring on 
the attack. When it is over they are amazed and remorseful. 
Neither reason nor punishment, seem to correct them. Some- 
times BB they grow older they grow out of this trouble, while 
with others, the longer they live the more dangerous they become. 
Fifth. The Type Given to Abnormal Excitement. 

As the antithesis of those whose lives can stand little dia 
turbance, there is a class who ex)nstantly seek the intoxication of 
unusual activity. There are members of society whose chief 
characteristic is that they live on excitement. With a great ma- 
jority of these there is either such favorable environment oi 
strength of will that they do not morally err; but others with 
this temperament are weaker or more unfortunate and are 
swept on by impetuosity and love of romance beyond the bounds 
of control and commit crime. We have recently had a marked 
example in our institution — ^an intelligent, industrious, aflfabl*i 
young man, who was a forger. He learned his first lesson in 
crime from his uncle when he was twelve years of age. A year 
later he was sent to the reform school; released at fifteen, he 
went back to his misdeeds. After serving a second time and 
coming out at the age of twenty he took it up again. Three 
terms in the penitentiary did not change him. At the age of 
thirty when he went out of the Reformatory, after serving two 
terms, he at once returned to his dishonest practices. In a few 
months he forged a hundred times or more in all parts of the 
country. When he was retaken he acknowledged that he knew 
he would be caught, but he declared he loved the game. The 
money did him no good. He did not care either for it or for 
the things it bought, but he liked the fun of getting it. It is 
significant that this young man when employed in one of t'le 
large terminal yards of New York City, a place of great ex- 
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citement, became one of the best switch operators the road has 
ever had. 

The spirit of venture and adventure is common in human 
life. To bring it into control and turn it into an energy which 
works good deeds is of the highest importance, since it is capable 
of such great achievements. 

Something ftiust be done to give this class of offenders em- 
ployment that will satisfy the constitutional craving of their 
nature in a legitimate manner, or they will seek to find their ex- 
citement in deeds that are evil. 
Sixth. The Feeble-minded Type. 

Our reports received indicate that a large percentage de 
tained in penal institutions are of inferior mental capacity. The 
exact proportion is not easy to obtain. It would appear to be 
about 25 per cent. Through the psychological tests now so well 
known the possibility of approximately arriving at data with re- 
gard to this type is well assured. 

As to the spirit with which the feeble-minded is to be treated 
all are agreed that it must be one of kind patience which makes 
many allowances. Some other things, however, are not settled. 
We are all the time making discoveries. 

A noted student of this subject, about a year ago, made for 
example the assertion that where both parents are feeble-minded 
the children would always be the same, but this gentleman has 
recently had facts brought to his attention which have caused 
him to admit that he was wrong. The tendency also has been 
to advocate permanent custodial care for all who are of this 
type. We come back after another year of study to repeat our 
assertion made at the last Congress, viz., **that there are feeble- 
minded individuals who can successfully do certain kinds of 
work and keep out of trouble when they are given their liberty 
under favorable conditions." To test this theory we have in our 
institution continued on parole all of this class who were out 
one year ago, with results that have been very gratifying. There 
is need of more careful discrimination, however, in dealing with 
this type. There are some so inferior that they appear hopeless, 
and there are others just across the border line from these, bu| 
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still feeble-minded, whom economy and humanity demand shall 
not be discarded. 

We have chosen a few of these classes of offenders that pre- 
sent the greatest difficulties in reformatory work. The list has 
not be^n exhausted, and the description that has been given of 
the type is inadequate. It has been our aim, however, to bring 
them into view. We believe they require our most careful and 
exhaustive study. We would respectfully recommend to the re- 
formatory committee of next year that perhaps they could do 
their fellow laborers no greater service than bring to the Con- 
gress a year hence a fuller study and a better solution of these 
types made possible by dividing them early in the year among 
several institutions where scientific work is being done, in order 
that investigations in each case may be specialized and that the 
results at the end of the year might be corollated in their annual 
report. 

III. Concerning methods of reformatory work our reports 
show that a gradual change is in process, 

1. The remedy of constitutional defects is now very wisely 
being recognized as all essential. At least 50 per cent of delin- 
quents have some serious physical weakness. There is much sig- 
nificance in the words of Him, who said **I was sick and in pris- 
on/' The physician's work of curing the sick is only a small 
part of the service he must render. 

If the impediments to competency that are inborn or have 
come by accident are not removed they constitute a barrier, 
shutting the weak soul up on one side to the valley of despair 
and keeping the would-be deliverer on the outside with no pos- 
sibility of reaching out a helping hand. 

The blinds that darken the eye must be taken down. The 
bars that stop the ear must be removed. The army of deadly 
germs that stands between them and us, threatening their swift 
or slow destruction, must be conquered. The scientific course of 
medical treatment, the tuberculosis pavilion, the operating room, 
must first clear the way for the moral reformer. 

2. The growing conviction concerning discipline is that it is 
most successful when it is one of strong and intelligent kind- 
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ness. Our reports indicate that corporal punishment is prac- 
tically a thing of the past. There is, we believe, no longer one 
among ns who would dare to arise and advocate it. Reason has 
triumphed over feeling. If there are times when an impulse 
arises to resort to it, .two things put a check to committing the 
error; the one is that most offenders are really disorderly be- 
cause of some inherent weakness which renders them irre- 
sponsible and hence to chastise their bodies is a gross injustice. 
The other we have learned is that if we would affect men for 
good, we must do so, not by making them hate, but like us. 
The word ** kindness'* was originally ^^kinned-ness." It stood 
for kinship ; it expressed a relationship because of the same kin. 
It is that treatment which grows out of the real spirit and atti- 
tude of essential human relationship that best enables the strong 
to hold and mould his weaker brother. 

8. Employment. 

In response to queries concerning the method of employ- 
ing of convicts in the penal institutions of the various States 
we have received answers from thirty-one as follows: 

States having the contract labor system 11 

States having half contract labor 3 

States in which contract labor is going out altogether 3 

States having no contract labor 14 

The State use system has been adopted either in part or in 
whole in fourteen of these same States. These figures while not 
so complete as it had been hoped to make them, yet show the 
trend of the times. They are significant in indicating how 
rapidly the opinion is growing that those who are imprisoned 
must be given employment of a proper character, under supervi- 
sion that is undivided, in order that their work may constitute 
a means of their betterment. One thing, Jiowev^r, in every sys- 
tem is ever to be kept in mind, that is, the careful placing of 
each offender in the particular work for wlUch he as an indi- 
vidual is best fitted. It is desirable to give all who are capable to 
learn a trade an opportunity to do so. All, however, cannot 
do it. Some neither have the ability nor the desire for skilled 
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work, they are made only to be drawers of water, and to under- 
take to make them artisans would be unsuccessful. In addi- 
tion to this they cannot in the limited time they are in custodial 
care fully master a trade. The best that can be done is to make 
them ''handy men,'* giving them some of the elements of a trade, 
chiefly teaching them how to work, as the college teaches a man 
how to study, and thus prepare them that they may more 
readily grasp the unforeseen opportunity when it comes. They 
must in addition to this be given wise direction in their in- 
dustry. Many men are failures and on that account criminals 
because they have been misfits in life. No more important mo- 
ment comes to the man behind the bars than that in which he 
stands before the oflBcer who assigns him to work. This assign- 
ment is such an important matter that no single oflBcer should 
be allowed to determine it. The physician, the psychologist, the 
disciplinarian, the oflScer in charge of the industries, and the 
warden, or superintendent, should together have the man before 
them. The man's crime, his type of character, his physical 
needs, his mental capacity, his experience, his happiness, ambi- 
tion, and future opportunities are all to be given consideration 
with such care and candor that he cannot help feeling that his 
best interests and not the State's are all that is being sought. 
Then the man goes not like a quarry slave scourged to his task, 
but sustained by the belief that there is that in his toil which 
will aid him in the future. He goes forth feeling that his labor 
has in it a real reward for himself. 

4. Concerning education as it is now carried on in the school^ 
of letters in nearly all our institutions the committee desires to 
suggest one thing. That is a systematic teaching of a daily 
moral lesson. There are many strange ideas in the mind of the 
offender which need to be rectified by clear and careful teaching. 
Those with whom they have mingled, oftentimes in their own 
homes, have put wrong notions in their heads. These should 
and can best be corrected by being made a part of the school 
work. Not that we would minimize the cha'pel service nor the 
work of the proper kind of chaplain. We would recognize that 
religion is the foundation on which morality has always stood. 
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but the fact is that the minister is regarded by some as apart 
from them, and preachments are often passed by as **mere 
form." The teacher to the offender is a part of everyday life. 
He can bring to bear upon the minds of those who are under 
him the truths of right living as a lesson to be learned in a clear 
and practical way. Part of a period daily ought to be given to 
the fundamentals of everyday morality. The same lesson should 
be taught in each room from a brief outline, carefully prepared 
and illustrated. Each teacher should add his own personality 
to the lesson, thus every day would be an echo of the Sabbath. 
In this way the inmate would all the while be reminded that the 
institution is a place of reform and the atmosphere would be 
surcharged with an influence that would be constantly tending 
to make him a law abiding and moral citizen. 

Concerning methods, however, it must never be forgotten 
that the most important thing is the character of the men be- 
hind them. No system is of any value without good oflScers. Im- 
moral men, ward heelers, broken down firemen, discredited 
policemen, blear-eyed, besotted brutes can do nothing, no matter 
how wise the method. The truth taught to the child in the 
school, that the garment cannot be made cleaner than the water 
with which it is washed is true in all reform. Good, clean, hard 
working men are the only kind that can do the work. 

Wanted : Men ! 

Not systems fit and wise, 

Not faiths with rigid eyes, 

Not wealth in mountain piles, 

Not even the potent pen; 
Wanted : Men ! 
IV. Parole, 

The parole part of our reformatory work is most important. 
The reports we have received would indicate that this feature 
of the work is a success, though from many comes the frank 
confession that they have no very reliable data upon which to 
base their belief. This lack of accurate information is to be 
greatly regretted. This condition the institutions would do 
much to remedy by adopting a system that would require the 
reports of those released to cover a longer period. As a means 
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toward accomplishing this we suggest for consideration the plan 
of granting a partial release at the time at which the full release 
is now given. The partial release relieving the man on parole 
from the necessity of securing permission to change his work, his 
residence and many other things that he is not now allowed to do 
except by the approval of the institution, but not relieving him 
from accountability to the institution for a law-abiding life, and 
requiring him, though less frequently than before, to report at 
stated intervals for a given period approaching in its limit the 
time of the expiration of his maximum. Thus we would be able 
to give data that .would be more dependable because it would 
cover a longer period. Our information, however, as to the suc- 
cess of the parole work at present is as follows: Some claim that 
65 per cent., others 76 per cent., and still others 87 per cent., 
make good. One statement seems to us especially worthy of 
being quoted. Says the writer: ''I believe that 25 per cent of 
the boys paroled make a greater average of success than is made 
by the people in the class from which they come. This is due to 
the training and preparation they get at the institution. An- 
other 25 per cent, make good to the extent of living free from 
crime and can be classified as good citizens, sustaining the rela- 
tions of life in a creditable manner. Another 25 per cent, are 
more or less on the ragged edge, having a disposition to minor 
vices and bordering often on criminal conduct. From this class 
many are returned to the institution for a second commitment. 
The last 25 per cent, are feeble-minded, degenerate specimens 
of the race. It would be better for them and for society if they 
were under some modified system of humane restraint that 
would prevent them from entering into the complex relations 
of civilization and reproducing their kind. I believe, says he, 
at the very least 50 per cent, are capable of reformation and 
of development into excellent citizenship." 

The modesty of this claim appeals to us and we deem it far 
i)etter in the interest of exact data to adopt it in preference to 
a higher percentage. Since the system of probation has been so 
generally established the more hopeful offenders are very wisely 
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being given an opportunity to reform without losing their lib- 
erty, while those who have been given chance after chance are 
sentenced to confinement, thus each year a more hardened type 
is being assigned to the reformatory, and if the institution can 
reclaim half of these culls of human society it must be con- 
sidered to be doing a great work. Much credit is due, not alone 
to the institution, but to the citizens of the various States for 
the success that is being attained. 

Last year 313 young men were paroled from the New Jersey 
Reformatory. At the time when those young men were arrested 
they were making a total monthly wage of $5,000. After an 
average of eighteen months in the institution those same 313 
went to positions found by their friends or by the reformatory, 
at which they earned an aggregate wage of $10,000 a month. 

It was not only the fact that the reformatory training had 
added to their equipment and rendered them more valuable that 
made this possible, but it was that people of the State have today 
a larger place in their hearts for the one who has fallen, and a 
greater willingness to help him rise than was found in the past, 
when those who went out of the prison door went out to be 
despised, to be vagabonds and wanderers, doomed to final despair 
and ruin. 

There are many things concerning parole which ought to be 
considered. Care to grant parole on the basis of character 
gained and not the length of time served. The need of more care- 
ful supervision, requiring that a greater number of oflScers 
should be assigned to this work. But the one thing of greatest 
moment, in order to strengthen the entire parole system is the 
advisability of some plan being devised whereby the jurisdiction 
of a State over its paroled prisoners shall not be in any way em- 
barrassed should a man on parole cross over the border into 
another State. Your committee wrote recently to the secre- 
tary of the Governors of each State and asked the following 
question : "As an aid to parole and probationary work, would it, 
in your judgment, be right and proper for the various States 
to be allowed to take their prisoners who were on probation or 
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parole from other States without extradition T' We received 
answers from twenty-five States, as follows: 

In doubt 2 

No 3 

Yes 20 

We scarcely expected the answers to be in the affirmative at 
all. That they should be so overwhelmingly so was a surprise. 

Since we asked this question for general information at this 
Prison Congress, and since this matter is of such admitted sig- 
nificance, we feel an abstract of these answers should be recorded 
in this report. They were as follows: 

Arizona. Yes. 

Arkansas. . 

Connecticut. How would you do it ? One of the evils in the 
operation of the parole law, in ray mind, is the encouragement of 
men to go into other States. 

Delaware. See no reason why various States should not be 
allowed to take their prisoners on probation or parole without 
extradition, but think some official from State paroling inmate 
should appear or file papers with some State official from which 
the prisoners is desired to be taken, showing conclusively that 
party is paroled prisoner. 

Georgia. No. 

Idaho. Yes. 

Illinois. Yes. 

Indiana. Institution authorities must be absolutely free to 
return parole violators from other States. 

Iowa. Would expedite matters a great deal if the form of 
securing requisition were done away with. 

Kansas. Yes. 

Louisiana. Don't know. 

Massachusetts. No. 

Michigan. Yes. 

Missouri. Advisable to be able to return paroles from an- 
other State without extradition. Doubt if law of this kind 
would be constitutional. 
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Nevada. Yes, if it could be legally accomplished. 

New York. Do not see how it could be done, but am in 
favor of it. 

Ohio. Yes, but can see constitutional objections. 

Oregon. Inasmuch as it is the universal custom and prac- 
tice of the Governors to honor requisitions of convicts escaped 
outright or violators of parole, it seems to me that much red tape 
could be avoided by allowing these men to be returned to the 
State from which they escaped upon the presentation of proper 
authenticated copies of their commitment papers by proper au- 
thorized agents of the State to which they are to be returned. 

South Dakota. Believe it would be right and proper that 
various States be allowed to take their prisoners without extra- 
dition. 

Tennessee. No. 

Texas. I very much doubt this. 

Vermont. Yes. Very excellent thing. 

Washington. Yes. 

West Virginia. Yes. 

Wisconsin. Would be an aid to parole. 

Wyoming. I think so. 

In view of these answers we recommend to this body that 
such action be taken as will look toward the framing of a proper 
uniform law, with wise safeguards, and its passage in the various 
States. 

Claims of unconstitutionality. State's rights, legal diflSculties 
arise, and all that. Parole and probation, however, are entirely 
new institutions since the adoption of the constitutions of the 
various States, and require that they should not be hindered 
by old laws made for entirely different conditions. Here is a 
police regulation, important not only for the reform of the 
prisoner, but for the protection of the property and lives of all 
citizens. 

A convicted man on probation or a prisoner on parole is quite 
different from a citizen who is sought for a crime of which he 
may or may not be found guilty. The question is whether or not 
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it is not a greater interference of State's rights to place hin- 
drances in the way of the State that has jurisdiction over a con- 
vict in order that the State where he has jio right to be and in 
which he has only a temporary abode shall exert its right. The 
question of diflBculties in the way should not interfere. What 
should be, can be done. 

In closing our report we wish to thank all those who have 
with great care and courtesy aided us in gathering information. 
The many answers we have received show the earnestness of 
those w^ho are engaged in reforming the offender. Great work 
taken to heart makes souls great. The painter, the poet, the 
preacher does not have a greater work than that which is ours ; 
great in the opportunity of saving those with whom every other 
agency of society has failed ; great in its demand upon patience 
and wisdom, but great too in its ennobling influence on us if we 
do our best. This committee, therefore, greets the members of 
this Association as among the noblest men and women of the 
land and wishes all increasing success in their difficult task pf try- 
ing to change the weak and sinful into the strong and good. 

DISCUSSION. 

Judge R. A. Russell, Superintendent State Reformatory, Pon- 
tiac, Illinois : This is an excellent report. Of course we are all 
working for the same object. All of us who are engaged in re- 
formatory work are trying to take these bad boys and men who 
come to us and shape them up so as to make good citizens out of 
them. I do not know whether the committee intended to convey 
the thought which it seemed to convey in the introduction of the 
report. But when the following language is used: **Stop the 
man from committing one class of wrongs and he will turn to 
others," it sounds as if it were intended to apply that to all the 
men who get on the inside of reformatories. If that is the mean- 
ing, I do not agree with the committee. It has been my experi- 
ence that very many get inside the reformatory who are not 
really criminals, using the term ** criminal'* in its broad sense. 
That all must violate the law in order to be sent to a reformatory 
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— and in one sense they are criminals if they violate the law, but 
because a man violates the law once does not make him anti- 
social in my opinion. He may be and he may not be. That has 
been my experience. There have been many boys come into the 
institution who are not enemies to society. They regret very much 
that they did what they did. They regret very much they got 
into the reformatory, and so far as their intentions are con- 
cerned, they are as good as mine or yours. They go back home 
and perhaps will be more careful than ever not to violate the law 
again, but by some combination of circumstances they did violate 
the law and got into the institution and they are exceedingly 
sorry for it, and if they go back home and get into proper sur- 
roundings they will live good lives and be good citizens. To say 
that all of the boys in the reformatory intend to go wrong, I 
think is a mistake. There are a great many, of course, who do ; 
there are a great many who are inclined to violate the law. They 
get nervous under restraint. They can not recognize any obli- 
gations, and if any restraint is applied to them they are very apt 
to break over. This does not apply to all. 

I am inclined to take the part of the boys. In a great many 
of the discussions in the Congress the speakers led us to believe, 
or at least suggested to me, that they thought all the men and 
boys on the inside were real criminals. That is, that they would 
violate the law whenever they got an opportunity. They would 
not submit to any kind of restraint. I have never believed that, 
and I think our experience in our own State shows that there 
are a great many who get into these institutions by some unfor- 
tunate circumstance, or combination of circumstances, who were 
really not criminals. That is, not anti-social, not enemies to 
society. If you allow them to go out under proper circumstances 
they would not violate the law any more than you or I. Life, 
of course, is a comparative sort of thing. We went to Annapolis 
the other day and it came to my mind as we were looking at those 
students as they were marching and drilling on the lawn, that 
in that institution they have the choice of the whole of the United 
States, the very highest type of men. We go back to our institu- 
tions and we find in them the very lowest. We get our boys 

[28] 
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from the very dregs of society. Their standard is one thing, ours 
is another. We ought not to expect to take the boys we get in 
our institutions and make such men of them as can be made out 
of the boys at the Naval Academy. The standard there is much 
better. They have a much better claas of men. They are the 
**pick" of the country, while ours come from the very lowest 
class of society and we ought not to expect so much of them. 
If we take a boy who comes from the lowest claas of society and 
get him straightened up in such a way that he lives an ordinarily 
decent life, it seems to me we are making a success, although 
he may not accomplish very much in life. I have never had 
much sympathy with the idea that there was a crime microbe. 
Some scientific men convey the idea that because a boy commits 
an offense and violates the law there is some microbe of some 
kind; it is a disease of some kind. I can go on the street and 
violate the law. If so, I commit an offense which is called a 
crime and I may be sent to some institution. When I violated 
that law I did it because of my will. It is not because I have 
any disease which leads me to it. A great many of our boyS 
violate the law in that way, not because they have any disease. 
Lots of them get out with a '* bunch," get into circumstances of 
some kind which seem to combine to push them on. Somebody 
dares them to do something. You and I probably have done that. 
I would be ashamed to tell you some of the things I did when I 
was a boy. I often think of that in dealing with these boys that 
I have in charge now. Some of them come in and relate experi- 
ences so much like experiences that I went through a few years 
ago that it almost makes me tremble when I see how close I was 
to getting into some kind of trouble, and I did not intend to 
commit a crime either. It leads me to deal with the boys with 
a good de^l of charity. I am inclined to stand up for the boys. 
Not because the boy gets behind the walls is he necessarily a 
criminal. But in the institution we require the boys to live up 
to rules. They are there for discipline. It is my duty to require 
them to live up to the rules and to train and drill them in the 
right way, but I have a good deal of sympathy for them. 

The committee in its report suggests the study of the char- 
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acter of these under our control, particularly with reference to 
finding out what the man's thoughts and feelings are; why he 
does wrong and what type of man is he. It seems to me if I had 
been preparing the report I would have gone a step further. 
It is all right to find out a man's thoughts and feelings.. That is 
a good thing, but if he has thoughts and feelings that are wrong, 
you must take steps to suggest to him other thoughts and feel- 
ings that are right. Our minds are very active and the minds 
of these boys are very active. If we do not get them to thinking 
right, they will think wrong things. One of the things to do is to 
suggest to those fellows the right kind of thinking. If you dis- 
cover they have the wrong kind of feelings, have them get rid of 
them by substituting the right kind. I find in my own experience 
I can accomplish a good deal with a boy if I get pretty close to 
him in his method of thinking by suggesting other things and 
other lines of thought, perhaps along lines he never thought of. 
I talk to every boy that comes in as soon as I can get to him in 
the regular process of getting the boy started. I find very few 
have ever considered anything about their relation to society, 
anything about their relation to the governing power, the power 
that brought them into the institution. I usually go at a boy 
this way. I say: **What happened that brought you here; why 
are you in this institution?'' He will start out and explain the 
circumstances under which he committed an offense. I will ask 
him perhaps **Who sent you here?" **Well," he would say, 
*Hhe sheriff," or somebody like that, mentioning the name of 
some official. I say **No," a larger person that the sheriff sent 
you here." **Well, then, the judge," he would say, mentioning 
his name. **No, a greater person than the judge." **Well, 1 
don't know, a complaining witness, I suppose." **No, a greater 
person than that." Then he would say, **I don't know." I say 
to him, **Will you remember if I tell you who sent you here?" 
He says **Yes, I will." I say to him, **Let me tell you, the 
State of Illinois sent you here." lie had never thought about 
that. It never occurred to him that the State of Illinois had 
charge of him. He had been sent to the institution and the 
State was holding him there. There is not one boy in fifty that 
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thinks of that until it is suggested to him after he gets into the 
institution. It is a line of thought he had never thought of. 
He never realized the State of Illinois had any interest in him 
or any control over him. I follow that up usually by saying, 
* ' Now, why do you suppose the State sent you here ? * ' * * Because 
I committed a crime.'* **Yes, of course the State had to punish 
you for doing that ; the State had to stop that kind of work. But 
what was the main object the State had in mind when it sent you 
here?" *'I don't know; I guess to reform me," is the usual an- 
swer. He sees the point when it is suggested to him. I say to 
the boy, '*The State sent you here to straighten up 
and cause you to grow into the right sort of a citi- 
zen." Then I say to him, **If the great State of 
Illinois, made up of millions of people, is interested enough 
in you to pick you up and send you here to this institution for 
tbe purpose of getting you to develop into a good citizen, are 
you willing to do your part?" **Yes, I am," he says. It never 
occurs to the ordinary boy, until suggested to him, that he has 
a part to do. He feels he is sent there for punishment He is 
inclined to resist everything. He is mad at everybody about 
him, mad at the whole world. It never occurred to him that the 
State is trying to make a decent citizai of him, and if you get a 
boy to thinking along that line, and to consider that it sent him 
where there are schools and opportunities in trade schools and 
the school of letters, to be drilled and trained for the purpose 
of making a good citizen out of him, he looks at things different- 
ly, and I find the majority of boys that I sit down and talk with 
look at things in a reasonable way. You can not do much with 
a boy until you get him to feeling right toward the management 
of the institution, toward the power that sent him there and is 
holding him there. You can not reform him unless he has the 
right sort of feeling, and by getting him to see these points and 
realize that it is right for him to do so, he is very much inclined 
to try to do the right thing. Of course there are some that will 
not. Some boys are either reckless or are inclined to go wrong 
and will continually violate the rules of the institution. These 
may have a microbe. But a great many try hard to get along. 
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I want to say something about parole. I see that the com- 
mittee has had about the same experience with the parole law 
that we have, as indicated by the questions sent around to the 
secretaries of State. Some boy goes out on parole and he gets 
just over the line. We have boys who come from Missouri and 
Iowa. These boys commit some offense and they get into our 
institution, serve out their time and it oomes time for them to 
be paroled. It is a question to know what to do with them. I 
suppose other States have the same kind of a problem. The 
parents live in some other State. The board of managers does 
not allow the boys to go outside the State. It seems to me a 
wise suggestion of the committee that laws be passed, or such an 
agreement be entered into between the States that we can allow 
one of the boys to go into another State and serve his parole 
and go and get him if he violates his parole. Another thing that 
puzzles me a great deal is to know sometimes when to bring a 
boy back. Suppose he goes out and violates his parole by failing 
to make his reports. He is working, is getting along in a decent 
sort of way, but fails to make his reports. Is that cause enough 
to bring him back? Sometimes I think we do an injustice. I 
remember one boy who failed to make his reports. He had left 
the State. We discovered him after quite a while working in 
a town probably twenty miles from the institution. He was giv- 
ing his mother part of the wages he was earning, yet he had 
violated his parole by leaving the State and neglecting to make 
his reports. It was a question what ought to be done. He was liv- 
ing as a decent citizen in a way. This raises the question as to 
whether or not the parole law should not be modified so as to 
allow the board of managers to be more liberal and not make the 
law so arbitrary. 

There is one other thought that is suggested by the report of 
the committee that seems to me very important, one for us to 
consider especially as citizens of our country. In the introduc- 
tion of the i^eport the committee states that the number of peo- 
ple sentenced to prison for one year amounts to 479,763. That 
is almost five himdred thousand. The committee goes on and 
says the big question is how to handle the question after the man 
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gets into the institution. I know that is a big question, an impor- 
tant one, and one we have to deal with, but I wonder whether it 
is not a bigger question for us to consider how to prevent those 
boys and men from getting into the institution. Five hundred 
thousand every year go to these institutions! Where do they 
come from? They come from American society. Where do they 
go 1 They go back into society. It is a question that comes home 
to you and me, my friends, as American citizens. American 
society is producing these boys and men. What is the trouble? 
We can work outside the institution as well as inside, and it 
seems to me the greater problem really is the problem outside of 
the institution. You ask me what are we doing for the boys in 
the reformatory? In true Yankee style, I ask you, **What are 
you doing to keep the boys out of the reformatory ? 

Rev. J. F. Ohl, Superintendent Lutheran City Mission, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. : I would like to put a somewhat general question 
to the Congress, if you will permit me to do so. I do so as a 
Pennsylvanian. Is it ever in accordance with the theory of the 
indeterminate sentence to have the court fix the maximum and 
the minimum ? I ask this question for this reason : In 1909 we 
had a bill before the Legislature providing for probation, the 
indeterminate sentence and parole. This bill became a law and 
became operative on the 30th of Jime, 1909. The bill itself pro- 
vided for a maximum and a minimum. The maximum was to 
be that already established by the law for misdemeanants in 
Pennsj'lvania, and the minimum was to be one-fourth of the 
maximum. But in 1911 the Legislature amended the law in 
such a way as practically to nullify the indeterminate feature 
by putting it into the power of the judges to pronounce both the 
maximum and the minimum. We propose to go before the Leg- 
islature again and ask for a repeal of the law of 1911 and the 
re-enactment of the law of 1909 and those of us who are inter- 
ested in the matter would like to go before the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania and say that we have the entire Prison Congress 
and the opinion of experts here behind us in wanting a law that 
places both the maximum and the minimum. Am I right? 
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George L. Sehon, Louisville, Kentucky: I have often won- 
dered, ray friends, why at the close of the convention, when 
almost every good thing that could possibly be thought of has 
been said, I am called upon to represent the South in saying 
just what the Southern people feel and what the Southern people 
think about these annual conferences. I want to say this to you, 
the people in the South who do not know me, like me, and they 
have for years insisted on my attempting to get up before an 
audience and making a three or four-minute speech. 

But the people of the South have views. They are deeply 
concerned and interested in all the reforms that are being car- 
ried on so splendidly throughout the breadth and length of this 
great country of ours, and so tonight I have a question to put 
and to answer. '*What came ye for to seeT' Last year the 
representatives of Baltimore and of Maryland told us we were 
badly needed and that we should come and they would consider 
it a great honor if we came and investigated the local conditions 
and gave just such a report as we saw fit. I said to our splendid 
chairman and splendid local leader, **If I say a plain thing or 
two, you will not get mad?" He said ''No." 

In the first place Maryland is behind the other States in her 
philanthropic endeavors. That is, in her work for children, in 
her reformatory work and in her prison work. Take your State 
Prison here. There are more buildings on a smaller space of 
ground than any institution I ever saw in my life. The cubic 
inches of air required in a great many States by our physicians 
and laws are not to be found in the Maryland Penitentiary. 
Your women's division is a disgrace. It is the smallest, most 
illy -ventilated building that I ever saw in my life. The warden 
who can make a success in a penitentiary like you have is a 
*'bird." He should be given the highest place he could 
possibly be given in your city and State. The recom- 
mendations I would make would be this: Take those women 
prisoners out from those walls and for God's sake create a 
breathing place for those men. Where is there a prison in Cuba, 
Central America or any part of the United States without a 
campus? Have you found a campus out here ? I have not. You 
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have too many buildings and too little space for the moral uplift 
of your prisoners. 

Concerning your children's work, I do not believe you have 
a well organized children's work. I do not believe you have a 
systematic, thoroughly equipped, well organized work that is 
reaching to the various parts of your State. 

Your reformatory work I have not found. It may be here, 
but the majority of your citizens do not seem to feel it is a work 
that is doing very much good. They may be mistaken. I wish 
I could stay long enough to see more. It seems as though you 
were beginning to understand your responsibilities. I think you 
have had a Rip Van Winkle sleep for about one hundred years. 
You are satisfied with the representation of antiquity. These 
magnificent old buildings, the pride and position that Baltimore 
occupies today, your magnificent oysters, the finest in the world, 
and everything else, has given you a contentment that is not 
healthful. But I believe, speaking most seriously, that I never 
saw anywhere a greater tidal wave of reform than is to be 
found today in Maryland. I had the pleasure of speaking 
last Sunday in rather a small church, but much to my surprise 
there were twelve notices read, nine of which were for the 
civic betterment of your city. And everywhere you go, I do 
not care what class of men you meet, they tell of the great things 
that are coming from Maryland. These are about all the mean 
things I intend to say. 

I never had a better time in my life. I have been happy from 
the moment I came until now, and I hate to go home, and if I 
could make a motion I would move the Congress be held a month 
instead of a week. They could spare me for that length of time. 
The citizens have been unusually sweet and in the name of the 
South I want to thank you for the many courtesies you have 
extended to the Southern delegates, and speaking for all the 
delegates, we have had about the best time of our lives. 

In conclusion, let me say a meeting of this kind reminds me 
of an old thought that has been used for years and years, the 
sadness of parting. This thought strikes me every time I come 
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to a great city and meet its great citizenship and then think in 
a few days I leave and possibly leave them forever. 

Like as a plank of driftwood 

Tossed on the watery main, 
Another plank encounters, 

Meets, touches, parts again. 
Thus it is with life, 

For on all life's restless sea, 
Men meet and greet and sever, 

Drifting eternally. 

Mr. Pettigrove : I desire to say for myself, I think we owe 
the citizens of Baltimore great gratitude, more perhaps than 
some of us might feel willing to express for the entertfiinment 
which they would have given us if we would have allowed them. 
They have given us all the entertainment and have shown us all 
the courtesies that we felt we were able to accept in justice to 
the work of the Association. As explained in the beginning to the 
local committee, we came here to work and not to be entertained. 
I should want to add to this resolution (see p. 450) a reference to 
the delightful excursion which was made to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, a place which many of us had never seen before, 
which most of us will never see again, a place of vast interest 
to every American citizen. It must have been a perfect delight 
to every student of American history, certainly of recent days, 
to visit that great establishment maintained by the United States 
Government. Baltimore throughout the history of the Republic 
has been well known to every man who was associated in any way 
with the mariner's cause and it has always had a warm place in 
my heart because when I was a boy, the name of Baltimore Clip- 
per was i^ynonymous with everything that was beautiful on the 
sea. I offer to the local conunittee this resolution, expressing in 
a way the appreciation of what I am sure is in the hearts of this 
Congress ; and I tender also my personal thanks to the committee 
and citizens associated with it for what they have done to make 
our stay a pleasant and profitable one in this city. 
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Joseph N. Ulman, Chairman Local Committee, Baltimore: 
Mr. President and Delegates to the American Prison Associa- 
tion — It has been not only a rare privilege to serve as chairman 
of this local committee but in a very real way it has been a great 
source of pleasure. Speaking for myself, I may say my interest 
in the subjects considered by this convention has been very great. 
As Mr. Moore said, it is not systems that count, it is men. The 
opportunity to meet and to come into personal contact with the 
splendid body of men whom we see enlisted in prison work in 
this country has been an experience which I shall never forget. 
If there is one characteristic of this body of men, it is certainly 
their optimism, and when we here in Maryland awalte from our 
Rip Van Winkle sleep and realize that such laws as the indeter- 
minate sentence and the reformatory and parole systems, which 
are a part of it, are things which you take for granted and we 
have been uneasily dreaming about, we can understand why you 
are optimistic. We are going to learn your lesson of 6ptimism 
and I for one am enough so now to hope and believe in the very 
near future we shall express our gratitude to the American 
Prison Association for having met with us, in the most practical 
way in which that gratitude can be expressed, by putting into 
living action the lessons which you have been good enough to 
teach us. We thank you again for coming and meeting here. 

Charles D. Reid, Baltimore: We have been a little slow. 
This is a slow crowd in some things and sometimes we think it is 
better to qo slow and build strong. We are going to get the inde- 
terminate sentence. Is it any wonder that they have the kind of 
reformatories and the kind of prisons they have in other 
places when they have such men at the head of them ? That to 
me is the reason of all of this. You have succeeded in picking 
your men. Not only have you done such splendid work and we 
are glad to have such an example, but it has been a great pleas- 
ure to do things for people who seem to be so appreciative. I 
wish you had allowed us to do more. 

Mr. Pettigrove : The time comes when we must close this Con- 
gress. I desire to say there are thirty-seven States, the District of 
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Columbia, Cuba and Canada represented at this meeting. The 
whole number of delegates attendiiig is 349. Three hundred and 
eleven outside of Maryland, which furnished thirty-eight of the 
delegates. I believe it is the opinion, certainly it is of those with 
whom I have spoken, that the meetings have been remarkably 
interesting. We trust they have been useful and instructive. 
Beginning with our Saturday night meeting, when we were hon- 
ored with the presence of the dignitaries who came to bid us wel- 
come to this city; with the Sunday afternoon mass meeting, 
when notwithstanding there were several other great meetings 
going on in Baltimore at the same time, we had a very good at- 
tendance ; at the Monday session when we had the presence of a 
Governor from afar oflP, and had papers dealing with questions 
that are of great importance to the prison movement; all through 
our sessions there was an evident desire to treat seriously the 
subjects that we consider year after year in this Congress. The 
matter of the feeble-minded has been given special attention. We 
had the pleasure of listening last night to possibly the best known 
expert on that subject. One paper that was given on the govern- 
ment of prisons seemed to me to deal in a more practical way 
with that question than any I have ever listened to. The diffi- 
culties of the indeterminate sentence were explained at one of 
our meetings by the honored justice of the oldest court in the 
United States. We have had the parole question treated with 
great ability and I hope we have all imbibed some lesson that 
will be useful to us in our respective spheres of action. 

And now the last words must be spoken, however dear the 
friends. We go away from this city grateful for what you have 
done for us, leaving with you our hearts. This meeting is now 
adjomed. 

Adjourned sine die 9:50 p. m. 
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MATTERS OF BUSWESS. 



On Monday morning the President announced the following 
conunitteed: 

The Committee on Resolutions: Henry Wolfer, Stillwater, 
Minnesota; Rev. D. H. Tribou, Bucksport, Maine; Greorge E. 
Cornwall, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Committee on Organization: Amos W. Butler, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana ; Joseph, F. Scott, Elmira, New York ; C. S. Reed, 
Walla Walla, Washington; George L. Sehon, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky ; Dr. J. T. Gilmour, Toronto, Canada ; Henry K. W. Scott, 
Concord, New Hampshire; C. A. Purdunn, Marshall, Illinois. 



Report op Auditing Committee. 

To the Members of the American Prison Association: 

Your committee appointed to audit the books of H. H. Shirer, 
Financial Secretary, respectfully report that they have done so, 
comparing the stubs of the receipt books with the tabulated re- 
port carefully, showing each payment made by members as dues 
or receipts from sale of reports, the total of which amounted to 
$2,635.55, all of which has been paid to F. H. Mills, Treasurer, 
and is duly acknowledged in report subjnitted by him. 

(Signed) T. B. Patton, 

Amos W. ButiiEr, 
Henby K. W. Scott, 

Committee. 

To the Members of th^ American Prison Association: 

Your Committee appointed to audit the accounts of P. H. 
Mills, Treasurer, respectfully report that we have attended to 
the duty assigned us and find : 
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Balance In Treasurer's hands, Oct 1, 1911 $822 01 

Received from Jos. P. Byers, General Secretary 1,060 75 

Received from H. H. Shlrer, Financial Secretary 2,635 55 

Received Interest on bond. Southern Railway Co 100 00 

Total $4,618 31 

The payments made by Treasurer and for which he presents 

vouchers, amount to $3,227 63 

Balance in hands of Treasurer $1,390 68 

(Signed) T. B. Patton, 

Amos W. Butler, 
Henry K. W. Soott, 

Committee. 

Report op Committee on Time and Place. 

We, the Committee on Time and Place, respectfully and 
unanimously recommend that the Congress of 1913 be held at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, the time to be left to Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Arthur Pratt, Chairman. 

Prank Moore, Secretary. 

The report was accepted. 

The Committee on Organization presented its report for offi- 
cers and standing committees for the year 1913. This report will 
be found on page 451. 

The report was accepted unanimously. 

At the Thursday morning session reports from committees 
were presented as follows: 

Report prom Committee on Resolutions. 

Whereas, Insurrections in certain State prisons have been 
reported in the public press and magazines as due to the intro- 
duction of modem prison methods ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Prison Association hereby ex- 
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presses its firm conviction that these unfortunate occurrences in 
nowise resulted from the application of modern prison methods ; 
and that these methods, when applied by oflficers of ability, capac- 
ity and discretion, who are unhampered in the discharge of their 
difficult duties, have universally been successful. 

Be it further resolved. That these resolutions be given the 
widest publicity, in order that justice may be done to the cause 
of Prison Reform. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 



RESOLUTION ON THE PAROLE OP LIPE PRISONERS. 

Mr. Wolfer, for the Committee on Resolutions, presented the 
folowing resolution, it having been unanimously passed at a ses- 
sion of the Wardens' Association : 

Whereas, An act to amend **An Act to Parole United States 
Prisoners and for Other Purposes,'* approved June 25, 1910, so 
as to include prisoners sentenced for the term of the natural life, 
who have served not less than fifteen years, passed the House of 
Representatives, March 21, 1912 ; was introduced in the Senate 
of the United States, Man»h 22, 1912; was read twice and re- 
feri^ed to the Committee of the Judiciary; was reported out of 
that committee? favorably May 27, 1912, and is now pending be- 
fore the Senate ; and 

Whereas, On August 17, 1909, a *' Committee on Parole of 
Life Prisoners," appointed in pursuance of a resolution of the 
American Prison Congress at Richmond, in 1908, after a careful 
and thorough investigation of the subject reported that **The 
extension of parole to life prisoners who, according to expert 
judgment, are safe to be at large, whose offense was bom of an 
overmastering impulse and whose previous record was not vicious, 
puts in their hands the tools of social rehabilitation, interprets 
penalties in terms of humanity and hope, fosters a more even 
distribution of justice, and is a sound public policy," therefore 

Resolved, That the American Prison Association, in annual 
session, respectfully but earnestly petitions the Senate of the 
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United States to iiumediately pass the bill referred to in the pre- 
amble of this resolution ; and, 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the 
presiding officer of the Senate of the United States, and to every 
United States Senator. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS OF SYMPATHY TO MAJ. R. W. McCLAUGHRY. 

Be it resolved, That in this hour of sorrow the American 
Prison Association extends to Major R. W. McClaughry and his 
family its deep-felt sympathy over the loss of a beloved son and 
brother, adding thanks to the Major for his recognized service as 
a true exponent of our ideals in prison work. 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to the bereaved family. 

Unanimously adopted. 

RESOLUTION — GREETINGS TO Z. R. BROCKWAY. 

Be it Resolved, That to Z. R. Brockway, the nestor of Amer- 
ican Penology, the American Prison Association sends fraternal 
greetings with thankfulness for his fifty years of service in the 
cause of Prison Reform. May the blessings he deserves follow 
him in the twilight of his day. 

Be it further resolved. That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to Mr. Brockway. 

Unanimously adopted. 

Introduction of the President-Elect. 

At the Thursday afternoon session the President-elect, Mr. 
Leonard, unable to be present at the closing session, was intro- 
duced. 

President Pettigrove : I will ask Mr. Wolfer and Mr. Erskine 
to escort Mir. James A. Leonard, the newly elected president of 
this Association, to the platform. 
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Mr. Pettigrove : Mr. Leonard, to those who have known you 
all the years of your association with this CJongreao, it is not 
nocessary that I should say we have an especial satisfaction in 
seeing you at the head of this organization. We feel that the 
committee having in charge this important matter concerning 
the interests of the Prison Congress has dealt most wisely. We 
believe that you are most eminently fitted to perform the duties 
of this station. While it is not necessary to say that to those 
who know you, all those who become acquainted with you during 
the year are bound to share in that opinion, and if you will in- 
dulge me, ladies and gentlemen, I will say that to me it is a i)er- 
sonal gratification that I can have the opportunity of presenting 
to this Congress your newly elected president, James Abraham 
Leonard, Superintendent of the Ohio State Reformatory. 

Mr. Leonard: Ladies and Gentlemen — My greatest distinct 
tion up to the present time is due to the fact that I was the first 
baby named for Abraham Lincoln. Now I feel that I am in the 
line of the honored one and I do not regard lightly the honor 
conferred in making me the president of this organization. When 
I think of the long line of men who have served in that capacity 
and reflected honor and credit upon not only this Association, 
but upon this cause the world around, I am impressed with the 
responsibility, and if I should confine myself to my own State 
I assure you it will be with very great modesty that I write my 
name beneath that of President Hayes and General Brinkerhoflf. 

There is something about being elected to this presidency 
that is peculiar. Prance has had for a long, long time the So- 
ciety of the Forty Immortals, but this is the only one in the 
United States. When a man has filled his term — and it is one 
term — no second term — ^no third term — he retires to be president 
no more, but he has certain dignities. You may not be acquaint- 
ed with the constitution, but he has certain dignities that go with 
him forever after. I want no better dignity, however, than the 
dignity that will come of having my name modestly inscribed 
with the men who have gone before in this capacity and who 
have had the confidence and the affectionate good will of this or- 
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ganization. I have so much enjoyed the fellowship. It has 
meant so much to me, as it has to many others, and I hope we 
may be spared to continue that fellowship. I am very grateful 
to you for all the evidences of appreciation, including this last. 

I have now a little word of affectionate remembrance. 

The first man I went to when I concluded I would go into 
this prison work was to our honored president today. I carried 
a letter from General Brinkerhoff when I went to visit Boston 
the first time, and there I learned words of wisdom and I re- 
ceived a cordial greeting. At that time I won his sympathy and 
always his helpful regard. It is a personal gratification to me 
at this time. 

Among the men that I have watched and to whom I have 
listened, there has always been one who had a peculiar worth. 
It made little difference what was up for discussion, he generally 
spoke last. His speech always clarified and often pacified and 
always stimulated. He was so clear. He knew the springs of 
human action. He knew the motives of the soul. He knew in 
large measure the working of this complex mind, whether it be 
a criminal mind or a philosophical mind. He knew, too, this 
throbbing red heart of a thousand springs. He never spoke 
when we talked of our housekeeping in prisons; he never said 
anything much about prisons except those things that affected 
the human soul, and he said it so well. During the National 
Prison Congress last year I sat by his side, and how my heart 
burned within me when he talked. I said, why do you sit here 
and talk to me; why don't you write? He said, '*I will," and 
just a few days before he died he sent me the articles which 
showed he had kept his promise. I regard as the best articles 
he has ever written those published in the bulletin issued by the 
Illinois Board of Administration on heredity and kindred sub- 
jects. I want to offer a resolution, because he has gone out to a 
larger field : 

RESOLUTION ON DEATH OF REV. FRED H. WINES. 

Resolved, That the American Prison Association deeply 
mourns the death of our friend and fellow worker, Frederick 

[29] 
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Howard Wines, and desires to place upon record its appreciaticm 
of his able, humane and eminently beneficent labors. 

Resolved, First. That in the death of Dr. Wines the Ameri- 
can Prison Association has lost one of its ablest thinkers and 
writers. 

Second. That his life and labors linked with those of his 
distinguished father, constitute the richest inheritance of the 
American Prison Congress and fill the most luminous pages in 
the cause of delinquent humanity. 

Third. That this resolution be spread upon the record and 
that a copy be furnished the family and friends of Dr. Wines 
that they may know the esteem in which we held him. 

It was moved and seconded and unanimously voted that the 
resolution be accepted, printed in the proceedings and a copy 
sent to the family of Dr. Wines. 

The following resolution was presented at the closing session : 

The Predd^t : The Committee on Resolutions has a report 
to make, which will be presented by George B. Cornwall, Boston, 
Mass. 

resolution op thanks. 

Keenly appreciative of the generous treatment accorded it, 
the American Prison Association, at this memorable session at 
Baltimore, desires especially to thank his Excellency, Governor 
GU)ldsborough, and his charming wife, Mrs. Gk>ldsborough, for 
their gracious hospitality ; the Hon. J. H. Preston, Mayor of Bal- 
timore, and His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, for the hearty wel- 
come extended; Mr. Eugene 'Dunne, for the delightful enter- 
tainment afforded; the Rev. E. Ross Stevenson, D. D., for his 
helpful sermon ; the chairman of tiie Local Committee, and his 
many helpers, for the courtesies and efficient aid rendered. 

To each, and all, the Association expresses its sincere grati- 
tude. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR 1913. 

President. 

JAMES A. LEONARD, Mansaeld. Ohio. 

Vice-Presidents. 

RBV. SAMUBL Q. SMITH, St Paul, DANIEL PHBLAN, M. D., Kingston, 
Minn. Ontario, Canada. 

DK. D. C. PBTTON, Jeffenonville, CAPT. ROBERT L. RUSSELL, U. S. 
Ind. N., Washington, D. C. 

GBN'L. DBMBTRIO CASTILLO, R. B. CHADWICK, Edmonton. Al- 
Havana, Cuba. berta, Canada. 

General Secretary. 

JOSEPH P. BYERS, Trenton, N. J. 

Treasurer. 

FREDERICK H. MILLS. New YoriL City, N. Y.^ 

Financial Secretary. 

H. H. SHIRER, Columbus. Ohio. 

Assistant Secretaries. 

GEO. L. SBHON, Louisville, Ky. LOUIS CROLY. New Yorlc City. 

W. A. GATES, San Francisco, Cal. ABRAHAM R. BALDWIN, Chicago. 

C. L. STONAKBR, Newark, N. J. 111. 

Official Stenographer. 

MISS MOFFETl* RICHARDS. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Board of Directors. 

The following ez-presldents of the Association as provided by the ^Constitution : 

Z. R. BROCKWAY, Blmira, N. Y. ALBERT GARVIN, Cheshire. Conn. 

R. W. McCLAUGHRY, Leavenworth, C. V. COLLINS, Troy, N. Y. 

Kan. B. J. BiURPHY, Jcdiet, 111. 

EDWARD S. WRIGHT. Pittsburg, DR. J. T. GILMOUR, Tor<mto, Can. 

Pa. AMOS W. BUTLER, Indianapolis, 
JOSEPH F. SCOTT, Elmlra, N. Y. Ind. 

HENRY WOLFER, Stillwater, Minn. T. B. PATTON, Huntingdon, Pa. 

CHARLES R. HENDERSON. D. D.. FREDERICK G. PBTTIGROVB. 

Chicago, IlL Boston. Mass. 
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Board of Directors — Continued. 

And the following additional members of the Association: 



BBV. D. H. TBIBOU, Bucksport, 

Maine. 
0. A. DBCOURCY, Lawrence, Mass. 
RT. BBV. SAMUEL FALLOWS, 

Chicago, 111. 
JOSHUA L. BAILBY. Philadelphia. 

Pa. 
C. A. PURDUNN, Marshall. 111. 
ARTHUR PRATT. Salt Lake City, 

Utah. 
C. B. ADAMS. St Charles, 111. 
A. K. SANDERS, Ilagood, S. C. 



T. P. SALE. Raleigh, N. C. 
GEO. L. SEHON, Loulsyille, Ky. 
GEO. A. H. SHIDELER, Marion. 

Ind. 
W. A. GATES. San Francisco. Cal. 
DR. DANIEL PHELAN, Kingston, 

Ontario, Canada. 
H. K. W. SCOTT, Concord, N. H. 
MAJ. W. H. FRASER, Toronto, 

Canada. 
REV. WM. J. BATT, Concord. Mass. 
J. B. WOOD, Richmond, Va. 



Execati?e Committee. 

The President, Secretary, Treasurer and Financial Secretary, ex officio, and the 
following Directors: 



ALBERT GARVIN, Cheshire, Conn. 
C. S. REED, St. Cloud, Minn. 
C. A. PURDUNN, Marshall. 111. 
JOS. F. SCOTT, Albany, N. Y. 



J. T. OILMOUR, Toronto, Canada. 
GEO. L. SEHON, Loaisrille, Ky. 
HENRY WOLFBR> Stillwater. Minn. 
H. K. W. SCOTT, Concord. N. H. 



Committee on Criminal Law Rdbrm. 



JUDGE WARREN W. FOSTER. 
New York City. N. Y. 

ROBT. W. BINGHAM, Louisville. 
Ky. 

JUDGE HARRY OLSON, Chicago, 
111. 

EUGENE SMITH, New York City. 

ALBBRT H. HALL, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

JUDGE C. A. DECOURCY, Boston, 
Mass. 

JUDGE RICHARD R. LANCIS, Ha- 
vana. Cuba. 



HON. ENOCH G. HOGATB, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

HON. A. W. GILCHRIST, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

JOHN D. LAWSON. Colombia, Mo. 

JUDGE WM. TRANT, Reglna. Can. 

JUDGE G. S. ROBINSON, Dec 
Moines, Iowa. 

JUDGE A. W. FRATBR. Seattle. 
Wash. 

DANIEL BABST, Crestline, Ohio. 

GUY H. HUMPHREYS, Bloomfield. 
Ind. 



Committee on Prevention and Probation. 



BISHOP GEO. A. BEECHER, Ker- 
ney, Neb. 

HASTINGS H. HART, New York 
City. 

MRS. JOHN W. KERN, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

JUDGE WM. H. DBLACY. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. B. ADAMS, St Charles, 111. 

JUDGE LEE V. ESTELLE, Omaha. 
Neb. 

GEN*L. E. FIELDING, Chicago, 111. 

ELMER L. COFFEBN, Westboro, 
Mats. 



JUDGE GRIBR M. ORR, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

GEO. S. WILSON, Washington, D. C. 

C. C. CARSTENS, Boston, Mass. 

WM. B. BAILBY, New Haven, Conn. 

C. C. McCLAUGHRY, Boonvllle, Mo. 

C. B. ROE, Monroe, Wash. 

SAMUEL COHEN, Richmond, Va. 

M. M. MALLARY. Lexington. Ky. 

F. H. BRIGGS, Yorktown Heights, 
N. Y. 

MRS. FRANK S. STRBBTER, Con- 
cord, N. H. 
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Committee on Reformatory Work and Parole. 



MRS. EMMA O'SULLIVAN, Toronto, 

Canada. 
R. V. LADOW, Washington, D. C. 
FRANK MOORE. Rahway, N. J. 
KATHBRINB B. DAVIS Bedford, 

N. Y. 
JUDGE MORRIS W. SEYMOUR, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
DR. R. B. VON KLBINSMIDT, Jef- 

fersonvUIe, Ind. 
DAN. B. O'SULLIVAN. Louisville, 

Ky. 
P. J. MCDONNELL, Blmlra. N. Y. 
THOS. B. DAVEY. Columbus, Ohio. 



ALVAH S. BAKER, Concord .Junc- 
tion, Mass. 

JUDGE JAMES V. TEETZBL, 
Toronto, Canada. 

W. H. WHITTAKER. Occoquan, Va. 

TIREY L. FORD, San Francisco. 
Cal. 

RALPH B. SMITH. Merrill. Wis. 

HENRY J. McCANN. Albany, N. Y. 

GEO. W. O. MATHEWS, Shaw- 
bridge, Quebec. Canada. 

MRS. OPHELIA L. AMIGII, Bir- 
mingham. Ala. 

A. K. SANDERS, Hagood, S. C. 



Committee (m Prison Discipline. 



Fort Madison. 



J. C. SANDERS, 
Iowa. 

JOHN E. HOYLE. San Quentin, Cal. 

T. J. FOGARTY. Michigan City, Ind. 

J. S. KENNEDY, Osslning. N. Y. 

MRS. JESSIE D. HODDER. South 
Framingfaam, Mass. 

W. A. GARNER. Wethersfleld. Conn. 

D. J. GRIFFITH. Columbia. 8. C. 

MISS EMILY E. RHOADES. Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Committee on Discharged Prisoners. 



DR. J. H. RIVERS. Lethbridge, Can. 
T. H. B. JONES. Columbus, Ohio. 
T. P. SALE. Raleigh, N. C. 
J. A. PALMER. HuntSYllIe, Texas. 
FRED. B. WIGGIN, Thomaston, 

Maine. 
MAJ. C. B. HATCH. Port Royal. 

S. C. 
W. H. MOYER. Atlanta. Ga. 



F. A. WHITTIBR. Red Wing, Minn. 
REV. E. A. FREDBNHAGBN. Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
REV. B. M. SPURR. Moundsville. 

W. Va. 
WARREN F. SPALDING, Boston, 

Mass. 
W. G. McLaren, Portland. Oregon. 
REV. J. L. SUTTON, New Orleans, 

La. 
REV. F. EMORY LYON. Chicago. 111. 
REV. W. Bi COLLBTT. Denver, 

Colo. 
W. I. DAY, San Francisco. Cal. 
ELIZABETH A. QUIRK. Boston. 

Mass. 



O. F. LEWIS, New York aty. 

REV. D. J. MEESB, Mansfield. Ohio. 

JUDGE EDWARD F. WAITB. Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

REV. H. M. THOMPSON, Hartford, 
Conn. 

J. B. WOOD, Richmond, Va. 

MRS. MAUDE BALLINGTON 
BOOTH. New York City. 

ALBERT H. VOTAW. Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

RiiV. A. J. STBELMAN, Seattle, 
Wash. 

RT. REV. SAMUEL FALLOWS. 
Chicago, 111. 

GEO. B. CORNWALL. Boston. Mass. 



Committee on Statistics of Crime. 



JOHN KOREN, Boston. Mass. 
PROF. CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 

Chicago. 111. 
JUDGE R. A. RUSSELL. Pontiac, 

111. 
PROF. CHARLES A. EL WOOD, 

Columbia, Mo. 



FRANK L. RANDALL, St. Cloud. 

Minn. 
M. A. GIMINEZ LANIER. Havank. 

Cuba. 
KINLAY SPENCER, Toronto. Can. 
JOSBPH A. HILL. Washington. D. C. 
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Special Committee on Jails* Lockups and Police Stations. 

H. H. SHIRER, Columbus, Ohio. F. O. HBLLSTROM, Grore, M. D. 

W. H. OATES, Montgomery, Ala. W. T. CROSS, Columbia, Mow 

W. A. GATES, San Francisco, Cal. J. A. PIPER, Lincoln, Neb. 

PROF. A. J. TODD, Champagne, 111. WM. THOBiAS, Denver, Cola 

W. H. EICHHORN, Blulftoo. Ind. C. L. STONAKER, Newark, N. J. 

Committee on Penal and Reformatory Exhibit at the Panama Pacific 
Expo8iti<m in 1915. 

CHAa R. HENDERSON. Chicago, W. H. WHITTAKER, Occoqnan, Va. 

m. GEO. L. SBHON, Looisyille, Ky. 

F. H. MILLS, New York City. C. A. PURDUNN, Marshall, lU. 

JOHN B. HOYLB, San Qnentln, Cal. GBNX DBMETRIO CASTILLO, Ha- 
J. T. GILMOUR, TMronto^ Canada. vana, Caba. 

REV. D. J. MEESE, Mansfield, Ohio. C. &, REED, St Cloud, Minn. 

MISS K. B. DAVIS, Bedford, N. T. C. B. ADAMS, St. Charles. 111. 

HENRY WOLFER, StUlwater, Minn. JOS. P. BYERS, Trenton, N. J. 

The Executive Committee of the Association was directed to appoint a com- 
mittee to co-operate with the United States Commissioner on the International 
Prison Commission, as requested by the Commissioner in a communication ad 
dressed to the Board of Directors. 
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AUXILIARY ASSOCIATIONS. 



Wardens' Associaticm. 

Pbbsidbnt — CHAS. S. REED» St Cloud, Minn. 

First Vicb-Pbbsidbnt— JOHN S. KENNEDY, Ossining, N. Y. 

Sbcond Vicb-Pbksidknt — ^ALVA 8. BAKER, Concord, Mass. 

SBCfUBTAST — F. A. WHITTIER, Stillwater, Minn. 

TtBASDRBB— ALBERT QARVIN, Cheshire, Conn. 

DOOBKUPBB— HENRY WOLFER, Stillwater, Minn. 

EXBCUTIVS COUUITTBI — 

JAMES A. LEONARD, Mansfield, Ohio. 

D. C. PEYTON, Jeffersonvllle, Ind. 

ARTHUR PRATT, Salt Lake City. Utah. 

J. T. GILMOUR, Toronto, Canada. 

GENERAL DEMETRIO CASTILLO, Hayana, Cuba. 

Prison niysicUns' Association. 

Pb£8IDBNT — ^DR. WILLIAM HEALY, Director Juvenile Psydiopathic Institute, 

Chicago, Ills. 
FiBST Vica-PRBSIDBNT — DR. P.VUL E. BOWERS, Physician Indiana State Prison, 

Michigan City, Ind. 
SacoND Yicb-Prksidbnt — ^DR. GUY G. FERNALD, Physician Massachusetts Re- 
formatory, Concord Junction, Mass. 
SaCRBTART — DR. DANIEL PHELAN, Surgeon Dominion Penitentiary. 
Kingston. Canada. 

Association of GoTorning Boards. 

pRBSiDBifT — RAXPH B. SMITH, President Wisconsin State Board of Control, 

Merrill, Wis. 
Vicb-Prbsidbnt — ^EDWARD A. FULLER, President Board of Directors Connecti- 
cut State Prison, Suffleld, Conn. 
Sbcond Vicb-Prbsidbnt — ^T. E. DAVEY, Member Ohio Board of Administration. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
Sbcrbtary — MRS. WALLACE B. CAMPBELL, President Board of Trustees In- 
diana School for Girls, Anderson. Ind. 

Chaplains' Association. 

Prbsidbnt— REV. H. CRESSON McHENRY. PhUadelphla, Pa. 

Honorary Prbsidbnt — REV. WM. J. BATT, Concord Junction, Mass. 

First Vicb-Prbsidbnt — S. F. FORGEUS, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Sbcond Vicb-Prbsidbnt — D. H. TRIBOU, Bucksport, Maine. 

Third Vicb-Prbsidbnt — ^A. A. MOORE, Salem, Oregon. 

Fourth Vicb-Prbsidbnt — FRANK RICHARD, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sbcrbtart — ROBERT WALKER. Concord Junction, Mass. 

Trbasdrbr — ^D. J. MEESE, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Woman's Association. 

Prbsidbnt— MRS. MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH. New York. N. Y. 
Sbcrbtart — ^MRS. OPHELIA L. AMIGH, Birmingham. Alabama. 
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REPRESENTATION BY STATES AT 
BALTIMORE. 



Alabama 1 

Arkansas 1 

California 1 

Connecticut 11 

Delaware 3 

District of Columbia " 9 

Georgia 2 

Illinois 18 

Indiana 22 

Iowa 5 

Kansas 6 

Kentucky 3 

Louisiana 4 

Maine 4 

Maryland 38 

Massachusetts 14 

Michigan 2 

Minnesota 10 

Missouri 4 

Montana 1 

Nebraska 4 

New Hampshire 7 



New Jersey 23 

New York 48 

North Carolina 2 

Ohio 11 

Oregon 2 

Pennsylvania 26 

Rhode Island 1 

South Carolina 4 

South Dakota 4 

Texas 1 

Utah 5 

Vermont 8 

Virginia 22 

Washington 1 

West Virginia 3 

Wisconsin 11 

336 

Canada 12 

Cuba 1 

340 
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THE EARLY MEETINGS 



The informal fellowship meetings during the hour next before 
the first regular morning appointments of the Congress, which 
were inaugurated by Chaplains at the Congress of 1891 (see 
Pittsburg volume, page 225) were continued this year, President 
McHenry in the chair. 

During this Association year Chaplain Plumer, of the Maine 
State Prison, and a member of the American Prison Association, 
has declined a reappointment. Mr. Plumer had been honored 
with many pastorates in the Methodist Church, and had served 
more than twenty years as Prison Chaplain, and now found that 
considerations of health required a change of residence. Chap- 
lain Plumer had been highly appreciated by his wardens and his 
fellow-officers, and greatly respected by all in the prison. The 
Governor of the State caused a fine tribute to his worth to be 
placed in the public records, in connection with mention of his 
resignation. 

Another chaplain, of those who have met with us in these 
Congresses, has also finished his prison work during this year. 
Chaplain Charles H. Ewer, of Rhode Island, died October 10th 
last. He was suddenly stricken while walking in the street, but 
died in the Rhode Island Hospital. 

Chaplain Ewer was bom February 10, 1846, in Boston. He 
enlisted in the Union Army when seventeen years of age. He 
had a good record in various battles, and also shared in the trials 
of Libby Prison. He was much beloved by his comrades, and 
was both a Post Chaplain and a Department Commander in the 
Grand Army. He studied for the ministry after the war was 
over, and held appointments in the Methodist pastorate, two of 
which were in the city of Providence, until he was made Chaplain 
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of the State Institution at Howard, R. I. There he succeeded 
his friend, Chaplain Nutting, at his decease in 1906. He gave an 
eulogy of Chaplain Nutting before the Congress at Albany in 
that same year. 

Last year, at Omaha, the subject of Social Service in the 
Prison having been under discussion, one of the chaplains made 
the following offer publicly. It happened not to be included in 
the regular published minutes of that Congress, and is therefore 
inserted in the record here. The following is mostly taken from 
the Omaha Bee : 

** At the general meeting of the Congress on Wednesday morn- 
ing, one of the chaplains, of long experience, referred to the re- 
port already given from one of the penitentiaries, to the effect 
that all their prisoners, between one thousand and two thousand 
in number, are locked up in their cells after the church service 
on Sunday forenoon, until the next day, nearly twenty consecu- 
tive hours. The necessity of such a measure of confinement on 
the Sabbath day was deplored by the warden, but it is not un- 
usual in prisons, and is often accepted as unavoidable. The cells 
in this case were said to be about four feet by seven — not far from 
two or three times the floor space of a coffin. 

This chaplain offered to spend several weeks, perhaps a few 
months, in such a prison anywhere, doing social religious work 
in the prison in a way to mitigate the admitted hardship of such 
confinement, and without injuring the good order of the prison, 
and to continue the work during the week. He offered to come 
and do this work without expense to the prison, and on the simple 
condition of a cell, or other room, to sleep in, meals with the 
prisoners whenever he wished, the good-will of the warden and 
also of the resident chaplain, if there were one, and the warden 
to report at the next annual Congress what the result of the 
whole effort was, according to his judgment." 
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LIST OF PENAL AND REFORMATORY INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
CANADA AND CUBA. 



ALABAMA. 

Alabama iDdustrial School for White 

Boys, East Lake. 
Alabama State Penitentiary. We- 

tumpka. 
State Prison, Speigners. 

ARIZONA. 

Industrial School, Benson. 
Territorial Prison, Florence. 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas Penitentiary. Little Rock. 
Arkansas Reform School, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA. 

State Prison, San Quentin. 
State Prison, Folsom. 
Preston School of Industry, Water- 
man. 
Whlttler State School, Whittier. 

COLORADO. 

State Industrial School for Boys, 

Golden. 
State Industrial School for Girls, 

Morrison. 
State Reformatory, Buena Vista. 
State Penitentiary, Canon City. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut State Prison, Wethers- 
field. 

Connecticut Reformatory, Cheshire. 

Connecticut School for Boys, Meri- 
den. 

Connecticut Industrial School for 
Girls, Mlddletown. 

DELAWARE. 

Ferris Reform School, Marshalltown. 

New Castle County Workhouse, Wil- 
mington. 

Delaware Industrial School for Girls, 
Wilmington. 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington Asylum and Jail, Wash- 
ington. 

District of Columbia Workhouee, Oc- 
coquan, Va. 

National Training School for Boys, 
Bladensburg Road, D. C. 

Reform School for Girls, Conduit 
Road, D. C. 



FLORIDA. 

Reform School, Marlanna. 

State Prison (prisoners are under 
the immediate supervision and 
control of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture. State prisoners 
work in the turpentine industry, 
a few in the lumber or milling 
business. ) 

Central Hospital Farm, maintained 
by Lessee Co., Ocala. 



GEORGIA. 

State Penitentiary, Atlanta. 
State Reformatory, MilledgvUle. 
State Farm, Milledgvilie. 



IDAHO. 

State Penitentiary, Boise. 
The Industrial Training School, St. 
Anthony. 



ILLINOIS. 
School 



for Girls, 



State Training 
Geneva. 

St. Charles School for Boys, St. 
Charles. 

Illinois State Penitentiary. Jollet. 

Southern Illinois Penitentiary, Ches- 
ter. 

Illinois State Reformatory. Pontlac. 
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INDIANA. 

Indiana State Prison, Michigan City. 
Indiana Reformatory, Jeffersonyllle. 
Indiana Woman's Prison, Indianapo 

lis. 
Indiana Boys' School. Plalnflcld. 
Indiana Girls' School, Clermont. 

IOWA. 

Industrial School for Girls, Mltchell- 

ville. 
Industrial School for Boys, Kldora. 
The Reformatory, .\namosa. 
State Penitentiary, F'ort Madison. 

KANSAS. 

Kansas State Penitentiary, Lansing. 

Kansas State Industrial Reforma- 
tory, Hutchinson. 

State Industrial School for Boys, To- 
peka. 

State Industrial School for Girls, Be- 
lolt. 

KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky Penltentlai*y, Frankfort. 

Branch Penitentiary, Eddyville. 

Kentucky Uouses of Reform, Green- 
dale. 

Industrial School of Reform, Louis- 
ville. 

LOUISIANA. 

The State Penitentiary, Baton Uouge. 
House of Detention, New Orleans. 
State Training School, Monroe. 

MAINE. 

The Maine Industrial School for 
Girls, Hallowell. 

State School for Boys, South Port- 
land. 

Maine State Prison, Thomaston. 

MARYLAND. 

Maryland House of Correction, Jes- 

sups. 
Maryland Penitentiary. Baltimore. 
Maryland Industrial School for Girls, 

Baltimore. 
House of Reformation, Cheltenham. 



Industrial Home for Colored Girls, 
MeWale. 

Maryland School for Boys, Balti- 
more. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

State Prison, Charlestown. 
Massachusetts Reformatory, Concord 

Junction. 
Reformatory for Women, Sherbom. 
Prison Camp and Hospital, Rutland. 
State Farm, Bridgewater. 
Industrial School for Boys, Shirley. 
Lyman School for Boys, Westborougb. 
State Industrial School for Girls, 

Lancaster. 

MICHIGAN. 

Industrial School for Boys, Lansing. 
Industrial School for Girls, Adrian. 
State Prison, Jackson, 
r. P. Branch of State Prison. Mar- 
quette. 
Michigan Reformatory, Ionia. 

MINNESOTA. 

State Training School for Boys. Red 

Wing. 
State Reformatory, St Cloud. 
State Prison. Stillwater. 
State Industrial School for Girls, 

Sauk Center. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi Penitentiary, Parchman. 
Sunflower Farm, Parchman. 
Belmont Farm, Tchula. 
Rankin Farm, Jackson. 
Oakley Farm, Oakley. 

MISSOURI. 

State Penitentiary, Jefferson City. 
Missouri Training School for Boys, 

BoonvIUe. 
State Industrial Home for Girls, Chll- 

llcothe. 

MONTANA. 

State Prison, Deer Lodge. 
State Reform School, Miles City. 
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NEBRASKA. 

State Penitentiary, Lincoln. 

State Industrial School for Boys. 

Kearney. 
Girls' Industrial School, Geneva. 

NEVADA. 
Nevada State Prison, Carson City. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

State Prison, Concord. 

State Industrial School, Manchester. 

NEW JERSEY. 

State Prison, Trenton. 
State Reformatory, Rahway. 
State Home for Boys, Jamesburfir. 
State Home for Girls, Trenton. 
Women's Reformatory, Clinton. 

NEW MEXICO. 

New Mexico Penitentiary, Santa Fe. 
New Mexico Reform School, Springer. 

NEW YORK. 

Now York State Reformatory, El- 
mira. 

EflBtem New York Reformatory, 
«Napanoch. 

House of Refuge, Randall's Island. 

New York State Agricultural and In- 
dustrial School, Industry. 

New York Reformatory for Women. 
Bedford. 

Western House of Refuge for Wo^^ 
en, Albion. 

New York State Training School for 
Girls, Hudson. 

State Prison, Auburn. 

State Prison, Dannemora. 

State Prison, Comstock. 

State Prison, Ossining. 

Woman's Prison, Auburn. 

Hospital for Insane (?onvlcts. Dan- 
nemora. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

State Prison, Raleigh. 
Camp No. 1, Halifax Farm, Tlllery. 
Camp No. 2, Tillery. 
Stonewall Jackson Training School. 
Concord. 



NORTH DAKOTA. 

North Dakota Reform School, Man- 
dan. 
State Penitentiary, Grove. 

OHIO. 

The Ohio Penitentiary, Columbus. 

The Boys' Industrial School, Lan- 
caster. 

The Girls' Industrial School, Dela- 
ware. 

The State Reformatory, Mansfield. 

OKLAHOMA. 

The State Penitentiary, McAleeter. 
The State Reformatory, Granite. 
The Boys' Training School, Wynne- 
wood. 

OREGON. 

Oregon State Penitentiary, Salem. 
Oregon State Training School, Sa- 
lem. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia. 

Western Penitentiary, Allegheny. 

Pennsylvania State Reformatory, 
Huntingdon. 

Pennsylvania Reformr School, Mor- 
ganza. 

House of Refuge for Boys, Olon 
Mills. 

House of Refuge for (Jlrls. Phila- 
delphia. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

State Prison, Howard. 

State Workhouse and House of Cor- 
rection, Howard. 

Sockanossett School for Boys, How- 
ard. 

Oaklawn School for Girls, Howard. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Industrial School for White Boys, 
Florence. 

South Carolina Penitentiary, Colum- 
bia. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

State Penitentiary, Sioux Falls. 
Reform School, Plankinton. 
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TENNESSEE. 

state Penitentiary, Nashville. 
Brushy Mountain Prison, Petros. 
Tennessee Industrial School, Nash- 
ville. 

TEXAS. 

State Penitentiary, Rusk. 
State Penitentiary, Huntsvllle. 
State Institution for Training Juve- 
niles, Gatesville. 
Harlem State Farm, Richmond. 
Clemens State Farm, Brasoria. 
Imperial State Farm, Sugar Land. 
Ramsey State Farm, Chenango. 
Wynne State Farm, Huntsvllle. 
Ooroe State Farm, Huntsvllle. 



UTAH. 

State Prison, Salt Lake City. 

The State Industrial School, OgtTen. 



VERMONT. 

Vermont State Prison, Windsor. 

Vornyont House of Correction. Rut- 
land. 

Vermont Industrial School. Ver- 
gennes. 

VIRGINIA. 

Virginia State Penitentiary, Rich- 
mond. 

Laurel Industrial School. School. 

The Virginia Manual Labor School. 
Hanover. 

WASHINGTON. 

State Penitentiary, Walla Walla. 
State Training School, Chehalls. 
Washington State Reformatory. Mon- 
roe. 



WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun. . 

Wisconsin State Reformatory, Green 
Bay. 

Wisconsin Indnatrlal School for Boys, 
Waukesha. 

Industrial School for Girls, Milwau- 
kee. 

Wisconsin Home and Farm School, 
Dousman. 

WYOMING. 
State Penitentiary, Rawlins. 

U. S. PRISONS. 

Federal Penitentiary, Leavenworth, 

Kan. 
Federal Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. 
Federal Penitentiary. McNeil Island, 

Wash. 
Naval Prison, Portsmouth, N. H. 

CUBA. 
Cuban Penitentiary, Havana. 

CANADIAN PENAL AND REFORM- 
ATORY INSTITUTIONS. 

Fedrral Lvstitutions (Pbnitbx 

TIABIES). 

Kingston Penitentiary, Kingston, 

Ontario. 
St. Vincent de Paul Penitentiary, St 

Vincent de Paul. Quebec. 
Dorchester Penitentiary, Dorchester, 

N. B. 
Manitoba Penitentiary, Stony Moun 

tain, Manitoba. 
British Columbia Penitentiary, New 

Westminster. B. C. 
.\lberta Penitentiary, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. 
Saskatchewan Penitentiary, Prince 

Albert, Saskatchewan. 



WEST VIRGINIA. 

Woat Virginia Ponltontlnry. Mounds- 

vllle. 
West Virginia Reform School for 

Boys, Grafton. 
West Virginia Industrial Home for 

Girls, Industrial. 



Pbovwcial Institutions. 

Central Prison, Toronto, Ontario. 
Mercer Reformatory for Women, To- 
ronto, Ontario. 
Industrial School, Mlmlco, Ontario. 
District Jail, Quebec, Quebec. 
District Jail, Montreal, Quebec. 
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District Jail, St Johns, Quebec. 
Industrial School, Shawbridge, Que- 
bec. 
Industrial School, St. John, N. B. 
Industrial School, Halifax, N. S. 
District Jail, Victoria, B. C. 
District Jail, New Westminster. B. C. 
District Jail, Nanalmo. B. C. 
District Jail. Kamloops, B. C. 
District Jail. Nelwn, B. C. 
Industrial School. Vancouver, B. C. 
District Jail, Lethbridge, Alberta. 



District Jatl, Reglna, Saskatchewan. 

District Jail, Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan. 

District Jail, Moosomln, Saskatche- 
wan. 

District Jail, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

District Jail, Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba. 

District Jail, Minnedosa, Manitoba. 

District Jail, Brandon, Manitoba. 

Industrial School, Portage la Pra'rlo. 
Manitoba. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

1912. 



Adam. Folger, Jollet. III. 

Adams. Col. C. B., St. Charles. III. 

Alumr, Felipe Diaz, Havana, Cuba. 

American Federation of l^abor, 
Waabington. D. C. 

Amlgb, Mrs. Ophelia L.. Birming- 
ham. Ala., 8515 N. 6th Avenue. 

.\mrine. M. F„ Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Asplnwall. C. C, Chehalls, Wash. 

B 

Bailey, Joshua U, 16 Strawberry St., 

Philadelphia. Pa. 
Baker, Alvab 8., Concord, Mass. 
Baker, Judge F. W., Seattle, Wash. 
Baker, Harvey H. Judge, Boston, 

Massachusetts. 
Balch, Emily G., Wellesley, Mass. 
Baldwin. .V. R., 47 Woodward Park. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
Bancroft, Wm. P., Wilmington, Del. 
Barber, E. C, House of Refuge, New 

York. 
Barbour. Levi L., Detroit, Mich.. 661 

Woodward Avenue. , 

Barss, J. W., Vergennes, Vermont. 
Bntt. Rev. Wm. J., Concord Junction. 

Massachusetts. 
Benham, George W., .Vuburn, N. Y. 
Billiards, F. J., Parliament BIrfg.. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Boisseau, Capt. P. II., Danville, Vn. 

Bonham, Miss Rleanor M., 152 K. 

' Market St., York, Pennsylvania. 

Booth, Evangeline, 1212 W. 14th St.. 

New York. 
Booth, Mrs. Maude Balllngton, 24 

W. 38th Street, New York. 
Bowers, Dr. Paul E., Michigan City. 

Indiana. , 

Bowron, C. W., Green Bay, Wis. 
Boyle. Edward, University Club. 

Chicago. Illinois. 
Braekett, Jeflfrey R.. 41 Marlboro 

Street. Boston, Massachusetts, 



Bradley. C. H., Box 1486. Boston, 

Massachusetts. 
Bradley, W. B., Richmond, Virginia. 
Bridges, Gen. B. F., Charletown. 

Massachusetts. 
Bridpes. (Jen. B. F., Charlestown, 

Massachusetts. 
Brggis. Franklin H., Yorktown 

Heights, N. Y. 
Brockway, Z. R., Elmira, N. Y. 
Brown, D. C, State House, Indian 

apolis, Ind. 
Brown, M. L., 818 Jefferson .\ve., 

Moundsville, Virginia. 
Bullard, Mrs. Cora Wellman, Tonga- 

noxle, Kansas. 
Bullock, Rev. M. A., 549 N." 25th St.. 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Burton, Hon. Rufus C, Zanesvllle, 

Ohio. 
Butler, .Vmos W.. 92 State House, 

Indianapolis. Indiana. 
Byors, Jos. P., Trenton, N. J. 



Cnrstens, C. C, 43 Mt. Vernon Ave., 

Boston. Massachusetts. 
Castillo, Demetrlo, Havana. Cuba. 
Ca.ssard, Louis. Jr., 817 Hamilton 

Terrace, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Cavaness. E. W., Municipal Farm. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 
Chadwick, R. B., Edmonton, Alberta. 
Chappell, Perry F., Little Rock, Ark. 
Christian, Dr. Frank L., Elmira. 

New York. 
Codding, J. K.. Lansing, Kansas. 
Codding, Mrs. J. K., Lansing, Kan. 
Cohen. Samuel, Richmond. Virginia. 
Coliett. William E., Denver, Col. 
Collins, James, Indianapolis. Ind. 
Collins, Walter, 69 Ilossack Street. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
Conover, .\. D.. Madison, Wisconsin. 
Cook, Theodore. Jr., 914 Charles St.. 

Baltimore. Maryland. 
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Corbltt. Daniel W., Wilmington. Del. 
Cornwall. George E., 24 State House, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
Crawford, Leonard, Wilmington, Del. 
Croly, L., Box 15. Station L., New 

York. 



DaTenport. Mrs. John, Bath, N. Y. 
Davenport, Wm. II., 505 Union Trust 

Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Davey, T. E., Columbus, Ohio, Stato 

Board of Admrinlstratlon. 
Davles, Will T.. Cook County Jail. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
DaTis, Dr. Katberlne B., Women's 

Reformatory, Bedford, N. Y. 
Daylfl, T. J., State Farm, Lasslter, 

Va. 
DeCourcy. Judge Charles A., Court 

House, Boston, Massachusetts. 
DeForest, Robert W., 30 Broad St., 

New York. 
Devall, Mrs. C. C, Baton Rouge, La. 
Deyo, George, Napanoch, N. Y. 
Dobbins, Murrell, City Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
Dolese, Mrs. R. O.. 24 Gramercy 

Park. New York. 
Dorrls, John D., Huntingdon, Pa. 
DowUng, 8. J.. 118 West Main St.. 

Waupun, Wisconsin. 
Duel, F. II., 93 Lancaster Stre<'t. 

.Mbany, New York. 
Duffleld, Rev. T. E.. Iloboken. Pai. 
Dunn, Mrs. Charlotte Jones, 91. "> N. 

Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis. 

Indiana. 
Dye, Miss Charlotte, Girls' Indus- 
trial School. Delaware, Ohio. 



E 

Elchel, A., 407 W. Grace Street. 

lUchmond, Virginia. 
Elliott, C. b., 28 Broadway West, 

New York. 
Emerson, Mrs. William Jr., 425 West 

End Avenue, New York. 
Erskine, George C, West Rutland. 

Massachusetts. 
Evans, Col. Wm., East 9th ami 

Eagle Avenue, Cleveland. 



Falrbalru. John R., 50 Thorndlke 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Fallows. Rt. Rev. Samuel, 2844 Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Favill, Henry B., Chicago, 111. 

Fegley, Major F. C, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Ferguson, L. R. S., St. Paul, Minn. 

Fernald, Dr. Guy G., Concord, Mass. 

Field, William B. Osgood, Fifth Av- 
enue, New York. 

Fielding, Gen. E., 110 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

FInty, Tom Jr., Dallas. Texas. 

Flanagan. I'Vancis J.. Moundsvllle, 
West Virginia. 

Folsom, Chas. D., 55 John Street, 
New York. 

Ford, TIrey L., Oak and Broderlck 
Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 

Forgeus, Rev. S. F., Huntingdon, Pa. 

I'Veudenthal, Dr. B., 51 Leerbach- 
strasse, Frankfurt, Germany. 

Freyermuth. George W., South Bend, 
Indiana. 

Fuller, E. A., Suffleld, Conn. 



Gardner, E. E., Howard, R. I. 

(Jamer, Ward A., Wethersfleld, Conn. 

(iarvln, .\lbert, Cheshire, Conn. 

George, H. W., Miles City, Montana. 

(Jlfford. Col. A., 8 East Brookllne 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

cnibert, William II., Dannemora, N. 
Y. 

Gilchrist, Albert W., Tallahassee. 
Florida. 

Gllmore, E. A., University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. Wisconsin. 

(Jllmour, Dr. J. T., Toronton, Can.. 
Central Prison. 

Glenn, John M., 152 East 35th St.. 
New York. 

Glenn, William Lindsey, Bmmorton, 
Maryland. 

Goodman, Miss Mary A., 834 Asy- 
lunr Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Gordon, John P., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Gormley, Mrs. E. W., 257 N. Craig 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gould, Miss Helen M., 579 r.th Av- 
enue, New York. 

Griffith, Griffith J., 443 8. Main St., 
Loe Angeles, California. 
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H 

Hanna, Guy C, Plainfleld, Indiana. 
Hart, Hastings H., 105 East 22d 

Street, New York. 
Haswell, W. B., Columbus, Ohio 

Board of Administration. 
Hatcli, Major C. B., Port Uoyal, 

South Carolina. 
Hayes, Patrick, 73 Lee Avenue, New 

York. 
Hayford, F. Leslie, 198 Dartmouth 

Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Hazen, J. H., Stillwell Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Kansas. 
Hellstrom, F. O.. Grove, N. D. 
Henderson, Prof. C. R., University 

of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Hewson, J. H., 1019 16th Street, 

Washington, D. C. 
Hoe, Richard M., HE. 71st Street. 

New York. 
Holz, Col. Richard E., 1332 Arch 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Homer, William J., Comstock, N. Y. 

Great Meadow Prison. 
Hoombeek, Frank B.. EllenviUe, New 

York. 
Hornbarger, W. T., Clifton Forge. 

Virginia. 
Ilowe, J. E., Greenfield, Iowa. 
Homing, Mrs. Minnie Booker, 720 

Sampson St., Bvanston, Illinois. 
Hopkins, Alfred, 11 East 24th St., 

New York. 
Humphreys, Guy H., Bloomfleld, Ind. 



lams. John T., Waynesburg, Pa. 
Issenhutb, E. C, Redfield, S. D. 



Jackson, James F., 501 St. Clair 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jones, T. H. B., Warden Ohio Peni- 
tentiary, Columbus, Ohio. 



K 

Kaiser, Harry M., Dannemora, N. Y. 
Kennedy, John S., Ossining, N. Y. 
Kimball, A. E., 180 Michigan Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 



LaDow, B. v.. Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, D. C. 

l4imoreauz, A. A., 1819 Binney St., 
Omaha. Nebraska. 

Leeds, Deborah C, Route 6, West 
Chester, Pa. 

Leonard, James A., State Reforma- 
tory, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Leonard, John F., State Prison, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

I^eslie, A. H., Supt. Workhouse, Ho- 
boken, Pennsylvania. 

Lewis, Mrs. Lawrence, 1820 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lilienthal von, Prof. Dr., Heidel- 
berg, Germany. 

Lindsay, W. H.. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Lippincott, H. S., Metropolitan Bldg., 
New York. 

Livingston, Dr. Paul, Hoboken, Pa. 

Lohmann, Rev. A. G., Crestline, Ohio. 

Low, Clarence F., New Orleans, La. 

liyon, Rev. F. Emory, 79 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

M 

McCabe. W. A., Poughkecpsie, N. Y. 

McCann, Henry J., 68 State Street, 
Albany, New York. 

McClaughry, Major R. W., U. S. Pen- 
itentiary, Leavenworth, Kas. 

McClaughry, C. C, Training School 
for Boys, Boonville, Missouri. 

McDonald, Frank R., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

McDonell, John L., House of Cor- 
rection, Detroit, Michigan. 

McDonnell, P. J., State Reformatory, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

McFadden, Hon. H. H., Steubens- 
viUe, Ohio. 

McGregor, Tracy W., 239 Brush St., 
Detroit, Michigan. 

&tc Henry, Rev. H. Cresson, 225 3d 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mclntyre, Col. W. A., 122 W. 14th 
Street, New York. 

McKelway, Rev. A. J., Child Labor 
Commrittee, Atlanta, Georgia. 

McKenty, R. J., Eastern Penitenti- 
ary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

McLaren, Rev. W. G., 20 N. Front 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 
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McLeod, Geo. B., Lumberton, N. C. 

McMynn, WillUm G., Oakalla, B. C. 

Madden, Thoe. B., Trenton, N. J. 

Mallary, M. M., Lexington, Ky. 

Markell, John S., Jamesville. N. Y. 

Martin, A. D., Frankfort, Ky. 

Mastin, Rev. J. D., State Board of 
Charities, Richmond, Va. 

Matchitt, J. C, St. Panl, Minnesota. 

Matthews, Geo. W. O., Shawbrldge, 
Quebec. 

Mealey, J. H., State Farm for 
Women, Velatle, New York. 

Meese, Rev. D. J., State Reforma- 
tory, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Merton, Dr. Wilhelm, 24 Guielotte 
St., Frankfurt, Germany. 

Mills, F. H., 97 Warren Street, New 
York. 

Momsen, Wiillam II., House of Cor- 
rection, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Montgomery, Charles, 110 Silver St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Moore, Rev. A. A., Salem, Oregon. 

Moore, Frank, State Reformatory. 
Rahway, New Jersey. 

Morrison, Elizabeth, 6216 Hoerclcr 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Morton, W. C, Manchester, N. H. 

Mott, David C, Marengo, Iowa. 

Moyer, Wm. H., U. S. Penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Murphy, E. J., Joliet, Illinois. 

Murphy, Jeremiah P., 324 Convent 
Avenue, New York. 

N 
North, Dr. Charles H., Dannemora, 
New York. 



O'Dunne, Eugene, 820 Munsey Bldg., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Oppenhelm, Jules, 253 E. McKenzio 
Street, Chicago. Illinois. 

O'ReiUy, G. R., St. Paul, Minn. 

Osborne, Thomas M., 115 South St.. 
Auburn, New York. 

O'SuIIivan, Mrs. D. A.. Andrew Mer- 
cer Reformatory, Toronto, Can. 



Padgett, Alvin, Washington. Indiana. 
Palmer, J. A., Sec. Prison Commis- 
sion, Rush, Texas. 



Parker, Edward J., 180 W. 14th St., 
New York. 

Parsons, Rev. James, 12 Franklin 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Patron, Frank B., Industrial Reform- 
atory, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Patton, T. B., Industrial Reforma- 
tory, Huntington, Pa. 

Paul, Brother, St Marys Industrial 
School, Baltimore, Md. 

Penn, W. F., Reform School, Mor- 
gansa, Pennsylvania. 

Pettigrove, Frederick G., 677 Dudley 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Peyton. Dr. David C, State Reform- 
atory, JcflFersonville, Indiana. 

Pfoutz, Dr. G. B.. Box 547, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Phelan, Dr. Daniel, Kingaton, Can. 

Phipps, Henry, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pickworth, Rev. Felix H., Anamosa. 
Iowa. 

Piatt, Hon. R. H., Columbus, Ohio. 

Pollard, C. W., Omaha, Nebraska. 

Pope, Henry, 887 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Poynter, Mrs. S. Paul, 802 W. Wash- 
ington Street, Sullivan, Ind. 

Pratt, Arthur, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Pratt Institute, Edward F. Stevens. 
Librarian, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Price, G. Whitbrtdge, 24 Hayward 
Avenue, Arlington, Maryland. 

Prison Association of New York, 135 
East 15th Street, New York. 

Purdunn, C. A., Marshall, Illinois. 

Q 

Quirk, Elizabeth A., SUte House, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

R 

Randall, Frank L., State Reforma- 
tory, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Redden, M. W., 114 West State St., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Reed, C. S., St Cloud, Minn. 

Reilly, Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. L., Schenec- 
tady, New York. 

Reynard. W. H., Baton Rouge, La. 

Rhoades, Miss Emily E., Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 

Richards. Dr. William M., 220 W. 
07th Street, New York. 
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Rivers, Dr. J. H., Lethbridge, Alber- 
ta, Canada. 

Robertson. Mrs. Kdlth, Lansing, Kan. 

Roe, Cleon B., State Reformatory, 
Monroe, Washington. 

Rogers, Edwin R.. Toronto, Canada. 
Prison Inspector. 

Russell, Capt. Robert L., Judge Ad- 
vocate U. S. Navy, Washington. 
D. C. 

Russell, Dr. John W., Matteawan. 
New York. 

Russell. Mrs. Margaret V., 20 Com- 
monwealth Ave.. Boston, Mass. 

Russell, R. A., State Reformatory, 
Pontine, Illinois. 

Ru8!<ell Snge Foundation, 105 East 
22d Street. New York. 



Sage. Mrs. Ruaseli, 604 Fifth Ave., 

New York. 
Sale, T. B., Raleigh, N. C. 
Sanders, A. K., Hagood, S. C. 
Sanders. J. C, Fort Madison, Iowa. 
Sawyer, Decatur M., 63 I^onard St.. 

New York. 
Schaffer, J. P., Columbus, Ohio 

Board of AdmrinlstratioD. 
Schain, J. T., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Schiff, Jacob H.. William and Pine 

Streets, New York. 
Schiff, Mortimer L., William and 

Pine Streets, New York. 
Schwartz, Dr. Wm. F., 12 N. Caro- 
line St., Baltimore, Maryland. 
Scott, Henry K. W., Concord, .\. II. 
Scott, Joseph F., Albany, New York. 
Scott, Morris J., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sehon, George L., 1080 Baxter St.. 

I^ulsville, Kentucky. 
Sessions, Dr. Kenosha. (J iris* School, 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Seymour, Morris W., Litchfield, Con- 
necticut. 
Sherwood. A. P.. Ottawa. Canada. 
Shippen, Mrs. E. 0., Hanover, Va. 
Shirer, H. H.. Secy. Board of State 

Charities, Columbus, Ohio. 
Shorter, Rev. F'ather, Leavenworth, 

Kansas. 
Silllto, Mrs. A. W., 183 Frank St.. 

Akron, Ohio. 
Sims. R. B.. Supt. State Prij?on. 

Florence, Arizona. 



Smith. Byron L.. Northern Trust 

Co.. Chicago. Illinois. 
Smith, Eugene, :U Nassau St., New 

York. 
Smith. J. B., Menard, Illinois. 
Smith, Ralph E., Merrill, Wis. 
Smith. Rev. Samuel G., St. Paul. 

Minnesota. 
Spurr, Rev. B. M., Moundsvllle, W. 

Virginia, 
Stanyon, Thomas, 120-124 W. 14th 

Street, New York. 
Stevens, Richard, 1 Newark Street. 

Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Stokes, Anson Phelps, 100 William 

Street, N. Y. 
Stoll, John B., South Bend. Indiana. 
Stonaker, C. L.. 221 N. 22d Street, 

Newark, New Jersey. 
Stratton, F. Gerald, Petersburg. Va. 
Stutsman. J. O., Board of Public 

Welfare, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Sumner, Frank C, Hartford, Conn. 
Sutton, Rev. John L.. 5220 St. 

Charles St., New Orleans, La. 
Swenson, O. S., Sioux Falls, S. D. 



Thomas. William. 35 State House. 
Denver, Colorado. 

Thompson, Clarence M., Prison As- 
sociation. Hartford, Conn. 

Thompson, Henry M., 144 Retreat 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Tracy. F. IL. Montpeller, Vermont. 

Trant, William, Regina, Saskatcha- 
wan. Canada. 

Tribou, Rev. D. H., Bucksport. Me. 

Tutwiler, Miss Julia S., Normal Col- 
lege, Livingston, Alabama. 



u 

Upham. \. E., Lock Raven. Md. 
Utley, Edward R., 497 Center St., 
Newton, Massachusetts. 



Vassaly. Charles E., St. Paul, Minn. 
Venn, William IL, 243 Connecticut 

Ave., Highland Park. Illinois. 
Votaw, Albert H., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Waddlll, Samuel P., Grove Avenue, 

Richmond, Virginia. 
Wade, Frank E., 397 D. 8. Morgan 

Bldg., Buffalo, New Yorlc. 
Wall, Maurice M., 940 Seneca St., 

Buffalo. N. y. 
Walsh, John B., 615 N. 9th Street, 

Terre Haute. Indiana. 
Waters, E. A.. 3626 Michigan St.. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 
Wentworth, Edwin P., New Castle. 

Maine. 
Wharton, Bromley, 714 Bulletin 

Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Whitman, John L., House of Refuge, 

Chicago, Illinois. 
Whitney. F. H.. St. Cloud. Minn. 
\Vliitney, Patrick A., Commissioner 

of Correction, New York. 



Whittaker, W. H., Workhouse, Occo- 

quan, Virginia. 
Whittier, F. A., Stillwater, Minn. 
Wiggin, Fred B., Thomaston. Maine. 
Wilcox, Andrew J., ProvldeDce. R. I. 
Wilson, George S., Washington. D. C. 
Wolfer. Henry. Stillwater. Minn. 
Wood, J. B.. Richmond, Va. 
Woodward. Daniel, Waupun, Wis. 



Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Roches- 
ter, New York. 
York, E. E., ClarksviUe. Tennessee. 



Zimmerman, W. Carby, Steinway 
Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Amigh, Ophelia L.. Superintendent 
Alabama Home for Girls, Bir- 
mingham. 

Arkansas. 

Chappell, Perry F., Superintendent 
State Reform School, Little 
Rock. 

California. 

Griffith. J. Griffith, Member Com. 
Reform and Parole, Los An- 
geles.* 

Connecticut. 

Bailey, Wm. B., Professor Yale Col- 
lege, New Haven. 

Fuller, Edward A., President Board 
of Directors, Connecticut State 
Prison, Suffield. 

Garvin, A., Superintendent Connecti- 
cut Reformatory, Cheshire. 

Garvin, Mrs. Albert, Cheshire. 

Gamer, Ward A., Warden Connecti- 
cut State Prison, Wethersfleld. 

Light, John H., Attorney-General, 
South Norwalk. 

Post, Robt W., Prison Director, 
Westport. 

Salmon, F. M., Director Connecti- 
cut State Prison, Westport. 

Salmon, Mrs. F. M., Westport. 

Thompson, Rev. H. M., Executive 
Committee Prison .\id Associa- 
tion, Hartford. 

Thompson, Clarence M., Secretary 
Connecticut Prison Association, 
Hartford. 

Delaware. 

Corbit, Daniel W., Trustee of New 
Castle Workhouse, Wilmington. 

Crawford, Leonard, Warden. Wil- 
mington. 

Hllles, T. Allen, President Board of 
Trustees, New Castle County 
Workhouse, Wilmington. 



District of Colombia. 

DeLacey, Wm. H., Judge of the 
Juvenile Court, Washington. 

Ivings, Geo., Major Salvation Army, 
Washington. 

I^ Dow, Robt. v., Superintendent 
United SUtes Prisons, Wash- 
ington. 

McKelway, A. J., Secretary National 
Child Labor Committee. Wash- 
ington. 

Russell, Robert L., CapUin U. S. N., 
Judge Advocate General, U. S. 
Navy, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington. 

Salmon, Mrs. D. A., Washington. 

Wilson, George S., Secretary Board 
of Charities, Washington. 

Winship, Blanton, Major U. S. Army, 
Washington. 

Wollf, Dr. Frank A., Bureau of 
Standards, Washington. 

Georgia. 

Moyer, Wm. H., Warden U. S. Peni- 
tentiary, Atlanta. 
Moyer, Mrs. Wm. H., Atlanta. 

niinois. 

Adam, Folger, Penal Engineer, Joliet. 

Adams. C. B., Superintendent St. 
Charles School for Boys, St. 
Charles. 

Adams, Winifred S., School for 
Boys, St. Charles. 

Boyle, Edward, University aub, Chi- 
cago. 

Davles, Will T., Chief Jailer Cook 
County Jail, Chicago. 

Davles, Mrs. Will T., Chicago. 

Davles, Mrs. Thos. S., Chicago. 

Fallows, Rev. Samuel, President 
Board of Managers, Illinois 
State Reformatory, Chicago. 

Grimes, Rev. Walter B., Fernwood 
M. E. Church, Chicago. 

Healy, Wm., M. D., Juvenile Court. 
Winnetka, Chicago. 
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LyoD, F. Emory, Superintendent 
Central Howard Association, 
Chicago. 

Murphy, R J., Warden State Prison, 
Joliet. 

Oppenheim, Jules, Secretary Ameri- 
can Cereal Coffee Co., Chicago. 

Pope, Henry, Chicago. 

Purdunn, C. A., President Board 
Prison Industries, Marshall. 

Russell, R. A., Superintendent State 
Reformatory, Pontiac. 

Zimmerman, W. Carbys, State Archi- 
tect, Chicago. 

Indiana. 

Bowers, Paul E., M. D., Physician I. 
S. P. and Hospital for Insane 
Criminals, Michigan City.. 

Brown, Demarchus C, Member of 
Board of SUte Charities of In- 
diana, Indianapolis. 

Butler, Amos W., Secretary Indiana 
Board of State Charities, In- 
dianapolis. 

Butler, Mrs. Amos W., Indianapolis. 

Campbell, Mrs. Wallace B., President 
Board' Trustees of Indiana 
School for Girls, Anderson. 

Carter, Mord., State Representatiye, 
Plainfield. 

Dunn, Mrs. Jacob P., Trustee In- 
diana Woman's Prison, Indian- 
apolis. 

Hanna, Guy C, Superintendent In- 
diana Boys' School, Plainfield. 

Hibberd, John A., State Senator, 
South Bend. 

Humphreys, Guy H., Board of Con- 
trol of the Indiana Boys' 
School, Bloomfleld. 

Humphreys, Carrie B., Bloomfleld. 

Kern, Mrs. John W., Treasurer In- 
diana School for Girls, Indian- 
apolis. 

Kleinsmid. R. B. yon. Assistant 
Superintendent Indiana Refor- 
matory, Jeffersonville. 

Moores, Charles W., Indlanap<diB. 

Padgett, Alyin, Board of Trustees 
Indiana Reformatory. Washing- 
ton. 

Peyton, David C, General Superin- 
tendent Indiana Reformatory, 
Jeffersonyille. 



Poynter, Mrs. 8, Paul, Trustee In- 
diana Woman's Prison, Sulli- 
van. 

Rhoades, Emily E., Superintendent 
Indiana Woman's Prison, In- 
dianapolis. 

Richards, Miss Moffett, Stenographer 
American Prison Assodatioci, 
Indianapolis. 

Sessions, Dr. Kenosha, Superin- 
tendent Indiana Girls* School, 
Indianapolis. 

Stoll, John B., President Board of 
Trustees Indiana State Prison, 
South Bend. 

Walsh, John B., Sheriff Vigo County, 
Terre Haute. 



Iowa. 

Howe, J. E., Iowa Board of Parole, 
Greenfield. 

Mott, D. C, Member State Board of 
Parole, Marengo. 

Robinson, G. S., Chairman Board of 
Control of State Institutions, 
Des Moines. 

Robinson, Mrs. G. S., Des Moines. 

Sanders, J. C, Warden, Port Madi- 
son. 

Kansas. 

Amrine, M. P., Superintendent 
Kansas Reformatory, Hutchin- 
son. 

Amrine, Mrs. M. P., Hutchinson. 

Codding, J. K., Warden Kansas 
State Penitentiary, Lansing. 

Codding, Mrs. J. K., Lansing. 

Garver, T. F., President National 
Prisoners' Aid Association, To- 
peka. 

Shorter, Rev. Father, Catholic Chap- 
lain Kansas Penitentiary, Leav- 
enworth. 



KentQclqr. 

Mallary, M. M., Superintendent of 
Education and Manual Training 
Houses of Reform, Greendale. 

Martin, A. D., Frankfort. 

Sehon, Geo. L., State Superintendent 
Kentucky Children's Home So- 
ciety, Louisville. 
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Louisiana. 

DeVall, Mrs. C. C, Baton Rouge. 

Fegley, Major F. C, Southern 
Superintendent V. P. L. and 
Chaplain, La., State Prison, 
New Orleans. 

Reynaud, W. H., Warden Louisiana 
Penitentiary, Baton Rouge. 

Sutton, John L., Superintendent Des- 
titute Orphan Boys, New Or- 
leans. 

Maine. 

Storer, Marian P., Buclcsport. 
Tribou. David Howard, Chaplain U. 

S. N. (Retired), Buduport. 
Wiggln, Fred B., Warden State 

Prison, Thomaston. 
Wlggin, Mrs. F. B., Thomaston. 

Maryland. 

Bartlett, Mrs. Wm. K., 1922 Mt. 
Royal Terrace, Baltimore. 

Brent, Duncan K., Director Mary- 
land Prisoners* Aid Association. 
Baltimore. 

Cassard, Louis, Jr., Representative 
Voluntary Prison Work, 817 
Hamilton Terrace, Baltimore. 

Cook. Theo., Jr., M. D., 914 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore. 

Davenport, Wm. H., Secretary Board 
of State Aid and Charities, 505 
Union Trust Bldg., Baltimore. 

Eggllng. Miss Ella, 125 Scott St.. 
Baltimore. 

Fletcher, Rev. W. A., Rector Ca- 
thedral, Baltimore. 

Henderson, Geo. M.. American Fed- 
eration of liabor, 102 E. Lex- 
ington St.. Baltimore. 

Hook, Chas. A., Financial Secretary 
JAiCAl Committee, Kate Ave., 
Baltimore. 

Janney, Joseph J., Secretary Board 
Managers House of Refuge for 
Colored Boys, Baltimore. 

Kiefer, Mrs. H. G., Walbrook. Balti- 
more. 

I^uer, Edith L., .26 Talbot Road, 
Baltimore. 

LeCoeg. Emily, Adjutant Salvation 
Army, Baltimore. 

I^Coeg, John, Adjutant Salvation 
Army, Baltimore. 



LeCren, H. A., Deputy Warden City 
Jail, Baltimore. 

Lee, Bernard J., Warden Baltimore 
City Jail, Buren and Madison 
Sts., Baltimore. 

Leonard, John F., Warden Peniten- 
tiary, Baltimore. 

T^wls, Alice May, 14 N. Carey St., 
Baltimore. 

Lewis, Sara F., 14 N. Carey St., 
Baltimore. 

Logan, Captain Euth, in charge Vol- 
unteers of America in Balti- 
more, 512 W. Lexington St., 
Baltinvore. 

I^ogan, Captain John, in charge Vol- 
unteer Work, 512 W. I^xlngton 
St., Baltimore. 

Ix)vett, Carrie, Adjutant Salvation 
Army, 419 E. Baltimore St., 
Baltimore. 

Magrnder, Dr. J. W., General Secre- 
tary Federated Charities, 2528 
N. Calvert St, Baltimore. 

Martin, Harry C, Clerk of City Jail, 
1617 N. Caroline St., Baltimore. 

O'Dunne, Eugene, Chairman Mary- 
land Penal Conymisslon, Balti- 
more. 

Painter, Orrin C, Treasurer Prison- 
ers' Aid Association of Mary- 
land, 1129 N. Calvert St., Bal- 
timore. 

Paul, Brother, Superintendent St. 
Mary's Industrial School, Sta- 
tion D, Baltimore. 

Pollack, Flora, 1112 N Eutaw St., 
Baltimore. 

Price, G. Whltrldgp. Religious Secre- 
tary Prisoners' Aid Association 
of Maryland and V. P. L., 334 
St Paul St, Arlington. 

Reid, Charles D., Executive Secre- 
tary Prisoners' Aid Association, 
334 St Paul St, Baltimore. 

Richards, Rev. H. F., Superintendent 
Work of Negro Mlssi<ms, 707 
N. Luzerne Ave., Baltimore. 

Schwartz. Wm. F., M. D., Physician 
Maryland Penitentiary, 1200 N. 
Caroline St., Baltimore. 

Steele, H. Wirt, Member State Board 
Charities, Baltimore. 

Steele, Mrs. H. Wirt, Baltlnvore. 

Tucker, George M., Probation Officer, 
334 St. Paul St., Baltimore. 
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Ulman, Jos. N., Chairman Local 
Committee, FIdelltj Bldg., Bal- 
timore. 

Upham, A. E., Superintendent Ma- 
ryland School for Boys, Loch 
Raven. 

Wilkins, Dr. Geo. S., Physician Bal- 
timore City Jail, 6 N. Broad- 
way, Baltimore. 



Massachusetts. 

Baker, Alvah S., Superintendent 
Massachusetts Reformatory, 

Concord. 

Batt, William J., Chaplain Emeritus, 
Concord Junction. 

Bridges, BenJ. F., Warden Stato 
Prison, Charlestown District, 
Boston. 

Bridges, Corril Ellsworth, Superin- 
tendent Public Use Industries, 
Massachusetts State Prison, 
Boston. 

Cornwall, Geo. E., Assistant Secre- 
tary Prison Comnrissloners, Bos- 
ton. 

Erskine, Geo. C, Superintendent 
Prison Camp and Hospital, Rut- 
land. 

Fairbaim, John R., Sheriff Middle- 
sex County, Cambridge. 

Fernald, Guy G.. A. M., M. D., Resi- 
dent Physician Massachusetts 
Reformatory, Concord. 

Ilayford, F. Leslie, Executive Secre- 
tary of Trustees of Massa- 
chusetts Training Schools, Bos- 
ton. 

Koren, John, 25 Pemberton Sq.. Bos- 
ton. 

Pettigrove, Frederick G., Chairman 
Prison Commission, President 
American Prison Association, 
Boston. 

Quirk, Miss Elizabeth A., Agent for 
Aiding Discharged Female Pris- 
oners, Boston, 33 Rockwell St., 
Dorchester. 

Utley, Edward R., Prison Physician, 
Newton. 

Walker, Robert, Chaplain Massa 
cbusetts Reformatory, Concord 
Junction. 



Michigan. 

Barbour, Levi L., Member Michigan 
Prison Board, Detroit. 

Venn, Wm. H., Parole Officer, High- 
land Park. 

Minnesota. 

Bberhart, A. O., Governor of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul. 
Ferguson, L. R. S., Member State 

Board of Visitors, St. Paul. 
McDonald, Frank R., Inspector of 

Corrections, Minneapolis. 
O'Reilly, G. R., Member SUte Board 

of Visitors, St. Paul. 
Schaln, J. T., President State Board 

of Visitors, Minneapolis. 
Smplth, Rev. Samuel George, Board 

of Parole, St. Paul. 
Whitney, F. H.. Principal Keeper 

Minnesota State Reformatory, 

St. Cloud. 
Whitney, Mrs. F. H., St. Cloud. 
Whittier, F. A., State Agent State 

Prison, Stillwater. 
Wolfer, Henry, Warden State Prison. 

Stillwater. 

Missouri. 

Cavaness, E. W., Dr., Superin- 
tendent Kansas City Municipal 
Farm, Kansas City. 

Gordon, Jno. P., State Auditor 
(Member Prison Board), Jeffer- 
son City. 

Stutsman, J. O., District Superin- 
tendent Board of Public Wel- 
fare, Kansas City. 

Waters, C. E., Social Worker, Kan- 
sas City. 



Montana. 

George, H. W., President Reform 
School, Miles City. 



Nebraska. 

Bullock, Rev. M. A., Superintendent 
Nebraska Prison Association, 
Lincoln. 

Bullock, Mrs. M. .V., Lincoln. 

I>amoreaux, A. A., Omaha. 

Lamoreaux, Mrs. A. A., Omaha. 
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New Hampshire. 

Bassett, W. S.. Chaplain, Concord. 

Forbush, Alpha, Member Workhouse 
Committee, Berlin. 

Morton, W. C, Superintendent In- 
dustrial School, Manchester. 

Morton, Mrs. W. C, Matron Indus- 
trial School, Manchester. 

Page, Elwin U, Chairman Commit- 
tee to Investigate the Desir- 
ability of State Workhouse, Con- 
cord. 

Scott, Henry K. W., Warden State 
Prison, Concord. 

Scott, Mrs. H. K. W., Concord. 



New Jersey. 

Byers, Joseph P., Commissioner of 
Charities and Corrections of 
New Jersey and General Secre- 
tary American Prison Associa- 
tion, Trenton. 

Caughey, May, Superintendent New 
Jersey State Reformatory for 
Women, Clinton. 

Conkling, Cook, Prison Labor Com- 
missioner, Rutherford. 

Crosby, BenJ. H., Field Parole Offi- 
cer New Jersey Reformatory, 
Rahway. 

Cross, Richard F., Deputy Superin- 
tendent New Jersey Reforma- 
tory, Rahway. 

Ooddard, Henry H., Ph. D., Psychol- 
ogist at New Jersey State Train- 
ing School for Feeble-Mlnded 
ChUdren, Vlneland. 

Hilfers, Henry F., Secretary New 
Jersey State Federation of La- 
bor, Newark. 

Kirkbride, S. W., Prison Labor Com- 
missioner, Asbury Park. 

Lippincott, H. 6., East Orange. 

Madden, Thos. B., Keeper New Jer- 
sey State Prison, Trenton. 

Meeker, Royal, Professor Princeton 
Unly., Princeton. 

Meeker, Mrs. R., Princeton. 

Merrtam, Bert E., Educational Di- 
rector, State Reformatory, Rah- 
way. 

Moore, Chas. S., Chief Parole Officer 
New Jersey Reformatory, Eliza- 
beth. 



Moore, Frank, Superintendent Re- 
formatory, Rahway. 

More, Richard M., Prison Labor 
Commissioner, Bridgeton. 

0*Lone, Jos. P., New Jersey Prison 
Labor Commissioner, Hoboken. 

Orton, Geo. L., M. D., Physician 
New Jersey Reformatory, Rah- 
way. 

Reddan, M. W.,' Visiting Prison 
Physician, Trenton. 

Robbins, G. E., Chaplain New Jersey 
Reformatory, Rahway. 

Sawyer, Decatur M., President New 
Jersey Reformatory, Montdalr. 

Stonaker, C. L., Secretary State 
Charities Aid Association of 
New Jersey, Newark. 

Wooton, Daniel M., Essex Falls. 

New York. 

Anderson, Enroy Thos., Assistant 
Chaplain, 124 W. 14th St., New 
York. 

Barber, Edward C, Superintendent 
House of Refuge, New York. 

Benhamr, Geo. W., Agent and Warden 
State Prison, Auburn. 

Berry, Dr. Jane L., Delegate Wom- 
en's Prison Association of New 
York, New York. 

Booth, Charles Brandcm, General 
Secretary Volunteer Prison 
League, New York. 

Booth, Maud B., President Volun- 
teer Prison League, New York. 

Brlggs, Franklin H., Superintendent 
New York State Training School 
for Boys, Ycwrktown Heights, 
New York. 

Christian, Frank L., M. D., Assist- 
ant Superintendent New York 
State Reformatory, Elmira. 

Croly, L., Assistant Superintendent 
House of Refuge, New York. 

Davenport, Mrs. John, Prison Com- 
missioner, Bath. 

Deyo, George, Assistant Superin- 
tendent Eastern New York Re- 
formatory, Napanock. 

Dolese, Mrs. Ruth G., Educational 
Manager General Film Co., New 
York. 

Duel, F. H., Clerk of Industries. Al- 
bany. 
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Field, Wm. B. Osgood, Member 
Board of Managers House of 
Refuge, President New York 
State Training School for Boys, 
New York. 
Foster, Warren W., Judge General 

Sessions. New York. 
Fouts, T. M., MountalnylUe. 
Hart, Hastings H., Director Depart- 
ment of Child Helping, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York. 
Hayes, Patrick, Warden Blackwell's 
Island PenltenUary. New York. 
Homer, Wm. J., Warden, Comstock. 
Hoombeek, Frank B., Vice-President 
Board of Managers State Re- 
formatories of New York, Bllen- 
▼llle. 
Hunter, Wm. O., Brigadier Salva- 
tion Army Prison Department, 
New York. 
Kaiser, Harry M., Agent and Warden 

Clinton Prison, Dannemora. 
Kennedy, John S., Agent and 
Warden SUte Prison. Ossining. 
Kennedy, Mrs. Jolin S., Ossining. 
Lattimore, Miss T. L., Associate Di- 
rector Child Helping Depart- 
ment, R. S. F., New York. 
Lewis, O. F., General Secretary 
Prison Association New York, 
New York. 
McCabe, William A., Poughkeepsie. 
McCann, Henry J., Member New 
York SUte Board Parole, Al- 
bany. 
McDonnell, P. J., Superintendent 
New York State Reformatory, 
Elmlra. 
Markell, John S., Superintendent 
Onondaga Penitentiary, James- 
▼ille. 
Markell, Mrs. Ida I. A., JamesYllle. 
Mealey, J. H., Warden, Valatie. 
Mealey, Mrs. J. H.. Valatie. 
MUls, Frederick H., Agent New 
York Prison Department, New 
York. 
Mills, Mrs. Frederick H., New York. 
Parker, Col. C. J., Prison Secretary 

Salvation Army, New York. 
Parker, Geo. M., D. D.. Psychiatrist, 
New York Prison Association, 
New York. 



Parlman, F. C, Representative Yaw- 
man ft Brbe Mfg. Ca, Roches 
ter. 

Parlman. Mrs. F. C, Rochester. 

Russell, John W., Medical Superin- 
tendent. Matteawan State Hos- 
pital, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

Scott. Joseph F.. Superintendent 
Prisons New York State. Blmira. 

Solomon. Henry. President State 
Prison Commission, New York. 

Wade, Frank B.. New York State 
Commissioner of Prisons. Buf- 
falo. 

Wall. Maurice M., Member Board 
Managers New York SUte Re- 
formatories, Bulfalo. 

White, Miss Sarah Pierce. Repre- 
senting •*The Survey." New York. 

Whitin, E. SUgg, Secretary National 
Committee on Prison Labor, 
New York. 

Whitney. Patrick A.. Commissioner 
of Correction, New York. 

Woodbridge, Alice L., Women's 
Prison Association, New York. 



North Carolliui. 

McLeod, Geo. B., Member Board of 
Directors North Carolina SUte 
Prisons. Lumberton. 

Sale, T. p.. Warden North Carolina 
State Prison, Raleigh. 



(Mo. 

Burton, Rufna C, Member Board of 
State Cliaritles. ZanesviUe. 

Collins, Walter, Major Staff Officer, 
Volunteers of America. Colum- 
bus. 

Davey, T. B., Board of Administra- 
tion, Columbus. 

Haswell, W. B., SecreUry Ohio 
Board Administration, Colum- 
bus. 

Leonard, J. A., Superintendent Ohio 
SUte Reformatory. Mansfield. 

Lohmann, A. G., Board of SUte 
Charities. CresUine. 

Meese, D. J., Chaplain Ohio State 
Reformatory. Mansfleldf. 

Piatt. R. H.. Member Ohio Board of 
SUte Charities. Columbus. 
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Richard, Frank. Chaplain Ohio Pool- 
tentlary, Columbas. 

ShaflFer, J. P., Board of Admlnlstra- 
tico, Columbus. 

Shfrer, H. H., Secretary Board of 
SUte Charities, Financial Sec- 
retary American Prison Asaoci- 
ation, 1010 Hartman Bldg., Co- 
lumbus. 

Oregon. 

MacLaren, Rev. W. G., Superin- 
tendent Prison League, Port- 
land. 

Moore, A. A., Chaplain Oregon State 
Prison, Salem. 

Pennsylvaiiia. 

Dorris, John D., Manager Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Reformatory, 
Huntingdon. 

Duffleld, T. B., Chaplain, Hoboken. 

Forgeua, S. F., Chaplain, Hunting- 
don. 

Gormly, Mrs. B. W., Bvangelist, 
Pittsburgh. 

Herron, Christopher C, Colonel Vol- 
unteers of America, Philadel- 
phia. 

Herron, Alice V., Colonel Vounteers 
of America, Philadelphia. 

Janes, John T., Manager Morganza 
Reform School, Waynesburg. 

Janes, Miss Neonetta, Waynesburg. 

Leeds, Deboroh Crensliaw, Evangel- 
ist, West Chester. 

Lewis, Mrs. Lawrence, Jr., 1820 Pine 
St, Philadelphia. 

Livingston, Paul, M. D., Physician 
Allegheny County Workhouse, 
Hoboken. 

McHenry, H. Cresson, Assistant 
Superintendent Philadelphia P. 
B. City Mission, Philadelphia. 

Morrison, Mrs. Elisabeth, Evangel- 
ist, Pittsburgh. 

Nevln, Jos. T., Member Board of 
Managers, Sewickley. 

Ohl, Rev. J, F., Superintendent 
Lutheran City Mission, Phila- 
delphia, and Representing the 
Pennsylvania Prison Society. 



Patton, Frank B., Assistant Clerk 
and Organist Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Reformatory, Hunting 
don. 

Patton, Mrs. Frank B., Huntingdon. 

Patton, T. B., General Superin- 
tendent Pennsylvanlfl Industrial 
Reformatory, Huntingdon. 

Patton, Mrs. T. B., Huntingdon. 

Scott, Norrls J., Member Ponnsy. 
vania Prison Society, Phllad-J- 
phla. 

Scott. Mrs. Norrls J., Philadelphia. 

Stewart, Geo. H., Board of Man- 
agers Pennsylvania Industrinl 
Reformatory, Shippensburg. 

Votaw, A. H., Secretary Pennsyl- 
vania Prison Society, Philadel- 
phia. 

Webber, H. W., Hollidaysburg. 

Webber, Mrs. Elizabeth B.. Holli- 
daysburg. 

Rliode Island. 

Gardner, E. B., Superintendent, How- 
ard. 

South Carolina. 

Glenn, W. H., Board of Directors. 
Anderson. 

Hatch, C. B., Major U. 8. Marino 
Corps, Commanding Naval Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks, Port Royal. 

Mobley, John Q., Board of Directors. 
Winnsboro. 

Sanders, A. K., Chairman Board of 
Directors, Hagood. 

South Dakota. 

King, W. H., Board of Charttles and 

Corrections, Parker. 
Lanning, Geo. R., President Board 

of Charities and Correction*. 

Bgan. 
Schwartz, Joseph, Prison Physician. 

Sioux Falls. 
Swenson, O. S., Warden Penlton 

tiary, Sioux Falls. 

Texas. 

Palmer, J. A., Secretary Prison 
Commission and Warden, Hunts- 
vllle. 
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Utah. 

Pfouts, G. B., SUte Board of Cor 

rectlons, Salt Lake City. 
Pratt, Arthur, Warden Utah State 

Prison, Salt Lake City. 
Pratt, Mrs. Arthur, Salt Lake City 
Stewart, Samuel W., Member SUte 

Board of Corrections, Salt Lake 

City. 
Stewart, Mrs. Sanrael W., Salt Lake 

City. 

Vermont. 

Barss, J. W., Superintendent Ver- 
mont Industrial School, Ver- 
gennes. 

Morgan, D. L., Superintendent 
House of Correction, Rutland. 

Tracy, F. H., Sheriff, Montpeller. 



Virginia. 

Allan, A., Superintendent Laurel In- 
dustrial School, Richmond. 

Bolsseau, P. *H., DauTlIIe. 

Bolsseau, Mrs. Susie D., Danville. 

Bradley, W. B., Member State Pen. 
Board, Rlchmcmd. 

Cohen-, Samuel, Board of Directors, 
Richmond. 

Davis, T. J., Superintendent State 
Farm, Lasslter. 

Elchel, A., Board of Directors Lau- 
rel Ind. School, Richmond. 

Hannlgan, Rev. Chas., Catholic Chap- 
lain Reformatory, Richmond. 

Hombarger, W. T., City Sergeant, 
Clifton Forge. 

Mastin, J. T., Secretary State Board 
of Charities, Richmond. 

Rodefer, J. D., City Sergeant, Bris- 
tol. 

Sheldon, Thos. B., Richmond. 

Shippen, Mrs. E. G., Superintendent 
Negro Reformatory Association, 
Hanover. 

Stratton, F. Gerald, Director Vir- 
ginia Penitentiary, Petersburg. 

Waddill, Samuel P., Commitment 
Clerk, Richmond. 

Waddill, Mrs. S. P., Richmond. 

Werner, Major Louis, Chief of Po- 
lice, Richmond. 

Werner, Mrs. Louis, Richmond. 



WhItUker, W. H., Superintendent D. 

C. Workhouse, Ocoquan. 
Winfrey, J. H., Physician* Glen 

Allen. 
Wood, J. B., Superintendent State 

Penitentiary, Richmond. 
Wood, Miss Florence, Richmond. 

Washington. 

Reed, C. S., Warden State Prison. 
Walla Walla. 

West Virginia. 

Brown, M. L., Warden West Vir- 
ginia Penitentiary, Mounds vllle. 

BManagan, Rev. Francis J., Pastor 
St. Francis* Church, Mounds- 
vUle. 

Spurr, B. M., Chaplain, Moundsvllle. 

Wisconsin. 

Baden, Benjamin, Supervisor, Mil- 
waukee. 

Bowron, C. W., Superiitendent Wis- 
consin State Reformatory, Green 
Bay. 

Dowling, S. J., Chaplain WIsc<»isin 
State Prison, Waupun. 

Lehr, J. Elmer, Assistant District 
Attorney, Milwaukee. 

Momsen, Wm. H., Inspector House 
of Corrections, Milwaukee. 

Muensberg, Wm. A., Supervisor, Mil- 
waukee. 

Riemer, G. J., Supervisor, Milwaukee. 

Saxer, John, Supervisor, Milwaukee. 

Smith, Ralph B., President Wiscon- 
sin Board of Control, Merrill. 

Wanta, Stephen A., Supervisor, Mil- 
waukee. 

Woodward, Rev. Daniel, Warden 
State Pris<m, Waupun. 

Canada. 

Chadwick, R. B., Superintendent De- 
pendent and Delinquent Chil- 
dren for Alt>erta, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. 

Chadwick, Mrs. R. B., Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

Gllmour, J. T., Warden Central 
Prison, Toronto, Ontario. 

Gllmour, Mrs. J. T., Toronto. 

Lindsay, W. H., Lt. Col. Gov. of 
Prov. Gaol, E. J. D., Winnipeg. 
Manitoba. 
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Mathews, Geo. W. C. Superintendent 
Boys' Farm and Training School* 
Shawbrldge, Quebec. 

Mathews, Mrs. Geo. W. O., Matron 
Boys' Farm and Training School, 
Shawbrldge, Quebec. 

O'Sulllvan, Mrs. D. A., Superin- 
tendent Mercer Ontario Refor- 
matory, Toronto. 

Phelan, Dr. Daniel, Surgeon Do- 
minion Penitentiary, Kingston, 
Ontario. 



Phelan, Miss Eleanor, Kingston, On- 
tario. 

Rivers, J. H., M. D., Warden Pro- 
vincial Gaol, Lethbridge, Al- 
t>erta. 

Trant, Wm., Delegate from Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan, ^egina, 
Saskatchewan. 

CalM. 

Castillo, Demetrio, Warden National 
Penitentiary, Havana. 
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400. 

.Vmusement, and work In a women's 
prison, an address, 170. 

Annnal sermon, 29. 

Association of women members, ad- 
dress of President of, 306. 

.\udlting Committee, report of, 444. 

B 

Boards, governing, address on, 98 ; 

discussion on, 114. 
Brockway, Z. R., greetings to, 447. 
Business matters of the meeting, 

444. 



Canada, delinquents* act and chil- 
dren's laws in, 340. 

Chaplain, The Prison, 68. 

Chaplain's association, session of, 60. 

Children, of prisoners, provision for, 
78, 91. 

Chlldrens laws in Canada, 340. 

Classification of prisoners, 21. 

Closing exercises, 439. 

Connection of our school system and 
our prison system, an address, 
229. 

Contract labor In Maryland, 16. 

County jails of Alabama, 400. 

Crime and education, 303. 

Crime, and feeble-mlndedness, 353. 

Crime, differential diagnosis of, an 
address, 264; discussion of, 271, 
288. 

Crime, Influence of education in pre- 
vention, an address, 284 ; discus- 
sion of, 803. 

Crime problems, an address, 118. 

Criminal, the habitual, 280. 

Criminal law reform, report on, 226; 
discussion of, 241. 



Deceased members, memorial page, 

329. 
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205. 
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of, 470. 
Delinquent, the defective, an address, 

205. 
Delinquents' act in Canada, 340. 
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DlflFerential diagnosis of crime, an 

address, 264; dlscossion of, 271, 

288. 
Discharged prisoners, the state's ob- 
ligation to, 358; report on, 244; 

discussion of, 269, 277. 
Discipline in a women's prison, 321. 
Discipline, prison, report on, 94. 

E 

Early meetings, 457. 

Education and crime, discussion, 308. 

Education, influence of, in preven- 
tion of crime, an address, 284 ; 
discussion of, 303. 

Employment, outdoor, of prisoners, 
188. . 



Families, of prisoners, provision for, 

78, 92. 
Family desertion, 82. 
Feeble-mlndedness and crime, 353. 



Governing boards, address of Presi- 
dent of, 98 : discussion on. 114. 



Habitual, criminal, the, 280. 
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168. 

Recidivist, the, an address, 149. 
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address, 312 ; discussion of, 320. 
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Reform, criminal law, report on, 226 ; 

discussion of, 241. 
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list of, Appendix, 459. 
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port on, 417. 
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an address, 265. 
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system of, an address, 163. 
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President of, 125; session of, 163. 
Welcome, addresses of, 11. 
Wines, Rev. Fred H., resolution on 

death of, 449. 
Wives of prisoners, provision for, 

78, 92. 
Women prisoners, recreation for, an 

address, 812 ; discussion of, 320. 
Women's Association, address of 

President of, 306. 
Women's prison, discipline In, 321 ; 

discussion on, 325. 
Work and amusement In a women's 

prison, an address, 179. 
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